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Seconp ARTICLE. 


In the preceding number of this work, the Editor has attempt- 
ed to give a connected Sketch of the History and Geography of 
ancient Idumea, so far as the facts and circumstances are to be 
gathered from the notices of ancient writers, both sacred and 
profane. This sketch was meant to be merely introductory to 
the modern accounts of Burckhardt and Legh respecting the 
same tract of country and its inhabitants; in the belief that the 
ancient notices would serve to elucidate and give interest to 
these accounts ; while the latter could not fail to throw light 
upon what was defective and dark in the former. ‘The article 
in the present number is from Burckhardt; and is everywhere 
accompanied with the necessary notes and references to the an- 
cient parallel notices. 

Burckhardt, it is well known, was employed by the African 
Institution ; and his ultimate destination was, to explore the in- 
terior of Africa. It was however a prudent course, to spend 
some years at first in Syria, and there become familiar with 
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the language and customs of the East, in order that he might 
afterwards travel in Africa with more facility as an Oriental 
Mussulman. He went in 1809 to Syria, where he remained 
two years and a half, chiefly at Aleppo and Damascus, making 
during that period, several excursions to Mount Lebanon, the 
Haouran, etc. In 1812 he proceeded to Egypt, travelling 
every where as a native Arab, an inhabitant of Damuscus. His 
route was through the northern part of Palestine, and then 
along the Jordan and east of the Dead sea, through the ancient 
Arabia Petraea or Edom, as far as Wady Mousa; whence he 
struck directly across the western desert to Egypt. It is from 
his account of this journey, that the following extracts are taken. 
Burckhardt afterwards ascended the Nile almost to Dongola; 
made a pilgrimage to Mecca; visited Mount Sinai in 1816; 
and was just ready for his departure into the interior of Africa, 
when he was suddenly arrested by death in 1817. As a trav- 
eller, his character is of the highest rank. He accomplished 
very much ; but it must still be remembered, that what he thus 
accomplished was only by way of preparation for the great ob- 
ject to which he had devoted his life. 

The following extracts are taken from Burckhardt’s “ Travels 
in Syria and the Holy Land,” 4to. Lond. 1822. p. 377—443. 
—Burckhardt reached Kerek with his guide, July 15, 1812. 

Epiror. 


{l. Skercues etc. rrom BurcKHARDT. 


I hesitated where I should alight at Kerek, and whether I 
should announce myself as a Turk or a Christian, for | knew 
that the success of my progress southward depended upon the 
good will of the people of this place. I had a letter of recom- 
mendation to the Sheikh of the town, given to me by a Turkish 
gentleman of Damascus, whose wife was a native of Kerek, and 
he had mentioned me in such terms as led me to anticipate a 
good reception ; but as I knew that I should be much harrassed 
by inquisitive visitors, were I to take up my lodgings at |the 
Sheikh’s house, I determined to alight at some Christian’s, and 
then consult upon my future proceeding with the Greek priest, 
whom I knew by report. I no sooner entered the north gate of 
the town, where is the quarter of the Christians, than I was sur- 
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rounded by several of these hospitable people, who took hold of 
the bridle of my horse, every one insisting upon my repairing to 
his dwelling ; I followed one, and the whole neighbourhood was 
soon assembled, to partake of the sheep that was slaughtered in 
honour of my arrival ; still no one had asked me who I was, or 
whither I was going. After some conversation with the priest, 
I thought it expedient to pay a visit of ceremony to the Sheikh, 
in order to deliver my letter. I soon however had reason to re- 
pent: he received me very politely ; but when he heard of my 
intention of proceeding southward, he told me that he could not 
allow of my going forward with one guide only, and that as he 
Was preparing to visit the southern district himself, in a few 
days, I should wait for him or his people to conduct me. His 
secretary then informed me, that it was expected I should make 
some present to the Sheikh, and pay him, besides, the sum 
which I must have given for a guide. The present I flatly re- 
fused to make, saying that it was rather the Sheikh’s duty to 
make a present to the guest recommended to him by such a 
person as my Damascene friend was. With respect to the sec- 
ond demand, I answered that I had no more money with me 
than was absolutely necessary for my journey. Our negotiations 
on this point lasted for several days; when seeing that I could 
obtain no guide without an order from the Sheikh, I at last 
agreed to pay fifteen piastres for his company as far as Djebel 
Sherah. If I had shewn a disposition to pay this sum immedi- 
ately, every body would have thought that I had plenty of money, 
and more considerable sums would have been extorted ; in 
every part of Turkey it is a prudent rule not to grant the Turks 
their demands immediately, because they soon return to the 
charge. Had I not shewn my letter to the Sheikh, I should 
have procured a guide with little trouble; I should have had 
it in my power to see the borders of the Dead sea, and 
should have been enabled to depart sooner; but having once 
made my agreement with him, I was obliged to wait for his de- 
parture, which was put off from day to day, and thus I was pre- 
vented from going to any distance from the town, from the fear 
of being left behind. I remained therefore at Kerek for twenty 
successive days, changing my lodgings almost every day, in or- 
der to comply with the pressing invitations of its hospitable in- 
habitants. 

The town of Kerek, a common name in Syria, is built upon 
the top of a steep hill, surrounded on all sides by a deep and 
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narrow valley, the mountains beyond which command the town. 
In the valley, on the west and north sides, are several copious 
springs, on the borders of which the inhabitants cultivate some 
vegetables, and considerable plantations of olive trees. The 
principal of these sources are, Ain Sara, which issues from the 
rock in a very romantic spot, where a mosque has been built, 
now in ruins; this rivulet turns three mills. ‘The other sources 
are Ain Szafszaf, Ain Kobeyshe, and Ain Frandjy, or the Eu- 
ropean spring, in the rock near which, as some persons told me, 
is an inscription in Frank characters, but no one ever would, or 
could, shew it me. 

The town is surrounded by a wall, which has fallen down 
in several places ; it is defended by six or seven large towers, 
of which the northern is almost perfect, and bas a long Arabic 
inscription on its wall, but too high to be legible from the ground ; 
on each side of the inscription is a lion in bas-relief, similar to 
those seen on the walls of Aleppo and Damascus. ‘The town 
had originally only two entrances, one to the south and the other 
to the north; they are dark passages, forty paces in length, cut 
through the rock. An inscription on the northern gate ascribes 
its formation to Sultan Seyfeddin. Besides these two gates, 
two other entrances have been formed, leading over the ruins of 
the town wall. Atthe west end of the town stands a castle, on 
the edge of a deep precipice over the Wady Kobeysha. It is 
built in the style of most of the Syrian castles, with thick walls 
and parapets, ‘large arched apartments, dark passages with loop- 
holes, and subterraneous vaults; and it probably owes its origin, 
like most of these castles, to the prudent system of defence 
adopted by the Saracens against the Franks during the Crusades. 
In a large Gothic hall are the remains of paintings in fresco, but 
so much defaced that nothing can be clearly distinguished. 
Kerek having been for some time in the hands of the Franks, 
this hall may have been built at that time for a church, and dec- 
orated with paintings.* 

Kerek is inhabited by about four hundred ‘Turkish, and one 
hundred and fifty Christian families ; the former can furnish up- 
wards of eight hundred firelocks, the latter about two hundred 
and fifty. The Turks are composed of settlers from all parts 
of southern Sy ria, but principally from the mountains about 


° See the Histor. Introd. above, p. 270, 2 
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Hebron and Nablous. ‘The Christians are, for the greater part, 
descendants of refugees from Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Beit 
Djade. They are free from all exactions, and enjoy the same 
rights with the Turks. 

. ° ° 

The Christians of Kerek are renowned for their courage, 
and more especially so, since an action which lately took place 
between them and the Rowalla, a tribe of Aeneze. A party of 
the latter had on a Sunday, when the men were absent, robbed 
the Christian encampment, which was at about an hour from the 
town, of all its cattle. On the first alarm given by the women, 
twenty-seven young men immediately pursued the enemy, 
whom they overtook at a short distance, and had the « courage to 
attack, though upwe ards of four hundred men mounted on cam- 
els, and many of them armed with firelocks. After a battle of 
two hours the Rowalla gave way, with the loss of forty-three 
killed, a great many wounded, and one hundred and twenty 
camels, together with the whole booty which they had carried 
off. The Christians had only four men killed. To account 
for the success of this heroic enterprise, | must mention that the 
people of Kerek are excellent marksmen; there is not a boy 
among them who does not know how to use a firelock by the 
time he is ten years of age. : 

The Sheikh of Kerek has no greater authority over his peo- 
ple than a Bedouin Sheikh has over his tribe. In every thing 
which regards the Bedouins, he governs with the advice of the 
most respectable individuals of the town; and his power is not 
absolute enough to deprive the meanest of his subjects of the 
smallest part of his property. Latterly his influence has been 
sustained chiefly by the Christians, the Turks being jealous of 
the great personal reputation he has acquired among the Be- 
douins. 

These Bedouins are divided into different tribes, of which 
the Dhamour and Beni Neym are the most numerous. Each 
tribe has its Sheikh, who consults with the chief Sheikh in af- 
fairs of consequence. ‘The Christians of Kerek have also two 
individuals whom they style their Sheikhs, and who, in conjunc- 
tion with the priest, are the directors of the affairs of their com- 
munity. 

Four years since, the people of Kerek became Wahabis, but 
they have never yet paid full tribute to Ibn Saoud ; and it seems 
that the latter knows enough of politics not to try to enforce what 
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he is very doubtful of obtaining by such means. He is appa- 
rently upon very good terms w ith the Sheikh of Kerek, and even 
sent him considerable presents last year, for having collected 
from the southern Arabs eighty dollars, due to him by these 
Arabs. Ibn Saoud has also conferred on him the title of Emir 
of all the Bedouins to the south of Damascus, as far as the Red 
sea; and is unceasingly exhorting him to make war upon the 
infidel Turks; he has likewise written to the Christians, to ex- 
hort them to pay him their capitation tax, but hitherto without 
effect. A few days before my arrival at Kerek two Wahabi 
tax-gatherers arriv ed from Medina, where Ibn Saoud then was, 
but they departed without obtaining a single piastre. During 
their stay, however, tobacco was banished from the stranger’s 
room at the Sheikh’s house, in conformity with the religious 
practices of the Wahabi; and the Turks shewed their adherence 
to the faith by going regularly to prayers, which very few of 
them are in the habit of doing, the Sheikh excepted. 

The inhabitants of Kerek being thus exempted, by their own 
strength, from all taxes and impositions, it might be supposed 
that they are wealthy. ‘This, however, is not the case: the 
great hospitality that prevails prevents the increase of wealth, 
and the richest man in the town is not worth more than about 
£1000 sterling. Their custom of entertaining strangers is muc h 
the same as at Szalt. They have eight Me nzels, or Medhafe, 
for the reception of guests, six of which belonging to the ‘Turks, 
and two to the Christians: their expenses are not defrayed by 
a common purse; but whenever a stranger takes up his lodging 
at one of the Medhafes, one of the people present declares that 
he intends to furnish that day’s entertainment, and it is then his 
duty to provide a dinner or supper, which he sends to the Me- 
dhafe, and which is always in sufficient quantity fora large com- 
pany. A goat or a lamb is generally killed on the occasion, and 
barley for the guest’s horse is also furnished. When a stranger 
enters the town, the people almost come to blows with one another 
in their eagerness to have him for their guest, and there are Turks 
who every r other day kill a goat for this hospitable purpose. In- 
deed it is a custom here, even with respect to their own neigh- 
bours, that whenever a visitor enters a house, dinner or supper is 
to be immediately set before him. Their love of entertaining 
strangers is carried to such a length, that not long ago, when a 
Christian silversmith, who came from Jerusalem to work for the 
ladies, and who, being an industrious man, seldom stirred out of 
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his shop, was on the point of departure after a two months resi- 
dence, each of the principal families of the town sent him a lamb, 
saying that it was not just that he should lose his due, though 
he did not choose to come and dine with them. ‘The more a 
man expends upon his guests, the greater is his reputation and 
influence ; and the few families who pursue an opposite conduct 
are despised by all the others. 

Kerek is filled with guests every evening; for the Bedouins, 
knowing that they are here sure of a good supper for themselves 
and their borses, visit it as often they can; they alight at one 
Medhafe, go the next morning to another, and often visit the whole 
before they depart. The following remarkable custom furnishes 
another example of their hospitable manners: it is considered 
at Kerek an unpardonable meanness to sell butter or to exchange 
it for any necessary or convenience of life ; so that, as the pro- 
perty of the people chiefly consists in cattle, and every family 
possesses large flocks of goats and sheep, which produce great 
quantities of butter, they supply this article very liberally to their 
guests. Besides other modes of consuming butter in their 
cookery, the most common dish at breakfast or dinner, is Fetyte, 
a sort of pudding made with sour milk, and a large quantity of 
butter. ‘There are families who thus consume in the course of 
a year, upwards of ten quintals of butter. If a man is known to 
have sold or exchanged this article, his daughters or sisters re- 
main unmarried, for no one would dare to connect himself with 
the family of a Baya el Samin, or seller of butter, the most in- 
sulting epithet that can be applied to a man of Kerek. ‘This 
custom is peculiar to the place, and unknown to the Bedouins. 

The people of Kerek, intermarry with the Bedouins; and the 
Aeneze even give the Kerekein their girls in marriage. The 
sum paid to the father of the bride is generally between six and 
eight hundred piastres ; young men without property are obliged 
to serve the father five or six years, as menial servants, in com- 
pensation for the price of the girl.* The Kerekein do not treat 
their wives so affectionately as the Bedouins; if one of them 
falls sick, and her sickness is likely to prevent her for some time 
from taking care of the family affairs, the husband sends her 
back to her father’s house, with a message that “he must cure 
her ;” for, as he says, “I bought a healthy wife of you, and it 
is not just that | should be at the trouble and expense of curing 
her.” This i is a rule with both Mohammedans and Christians. 


* Compare the “ase of Jacob, Gen. 29: 18 sq. 
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It is not the custom for the husband to buy clothes or articles of 
dress for his wife; she is, in consequence, obliged to apply to 
her own family, in order to appear decently in public, or to - 
her husband of his wheat and barley, and sell it clandestinely i 
small quantities ; ; nor does she inherit the smallest trifle of ie 
husband’s property. ‘The Kerekein never sleep under the same 
blanket with their wives; and to be accused of doing so, is con- 
sidered as great an insult as to be called a coward. 

The domestic manners of the Christians of Kerek are the 
same as those of the Turks; their laws are also the same, ex- 
cepting those relating to marriage; and in cases of litigation, 
even amongst themselves, they repair to the tribunal of the 
Kadhy, or judge of the town, instead of submitting their differ- 
ences to their own Sheikhs. The Kadhy is elected by the 
Sheikhs. With respect to their religious duties, they observe 
them much less than any other Greeks in Syria ; few of them 
frequent the church, alleging g, not without reason, that it is of no 
use to them, because they do not understand one word of the 
Greek forms of prayer. Neither are they rigid observers of 
Lent, which is natural enough, as they would be obliged to live 
almost entirely on dry bread, were they to abstain wholly from 
animal food. Though so intimately united with the Turks both 
by common interests and manners, as to be considered the same 
tribe, yet there exists much jealousy among the adherents of the 
two religions, which is farther increased by the Sheikh’s predi- 
lection for the Christians. The Turks seeing that the latter 
prosper, have devised a curious method of participating in the 
favours which Providence may bestow on the Christians on ac- 
count of their religion. Many of them baptize their male chil- 
dren in the churc h of St. George, and take Christian godfathers 
for their sons. There is neither Mollah nor fanatic Kadhy to 
prevent this practice, and the Greek priest, who is handsomely 
paid for baptizing, reconciles his conscientious scruples by the 
hope that the boy so baptized may perhaps die a Christian ; 
added to this, he does not give the child entire baptism, but dips 
the hands and feet only in the water, while the Christian child 
receives total immersion, and this pious fraud sets all his doubts 
at rest as to the legality of the act. The priests pretend never- 
theless that such is the ‘efficacy of the baptism, that these baptized 
Turks have never been known to die otherwise than by old age. 

Kerek is the see of a Greek bishop, who generally resides at 
Jerusalem. The diocese is called Battra in Arabic, and I/é- 
teas in Greek ; and it is the general opinion among the clergy of 
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Jerusalem, that Kerek is the ancient Petra ; but it will be seen 
in the sequel of this journal that there is good reason to think 
‘they are mistaken ; Kerek therefore is probably the Charax 
Omanorum of Pliny.* ‘The bishop’s revenue is about six pounds 
sterling per annum ; he visits his diocese every five or six years. 
During my stay, a Greek priest ‘arrived from Jerusalem, to col- 
lect for his convent, which had been at a great expense in re- 
building the church of the Holy Sepulchre. The Greeks deliv- 
ered to him in sheep to the value of about fifteen pounds sterling. 
* * 7 

The district of Kerek comprises three other villages, which 
are under the orders of the Sheikh of Kerek, viz. Ketherabba, 
Oerak, and Khanzyre. ‘There are besides a great number of 
ruined places in the district.—Several Wadys descend from the 
mountains of Kerek into the plain on the shore of the Dead sea, 
and are there lost, either in the sands or in the fields of the peas- 
ants who cultivate the plain, none of them reaching the lake itself 
in the summer. ‘To the S. of the Modjeb is the Sey] Djerra, and 
farther south, Wady Beni Hammad. In the valley of this river, 
perhaps the Zared of Scripture, are hot-wells, with some ruined 
buildings near them, about five hours from Kerek, in a northern 
direction. Next follow Seyl el Kerek, Wady el Draah, Sey] 
Assal, perhaps Assan, which rises nearer Ketherabba; El 
Nemeyra, coming from Oerak; Wady Khanzyre, and El Ahsa, 


a river which divides the territory of Kerek from the district to 
the S. of it, called El Djebel. 
* 7 * 

The. direction of Jerusalem from Kerek, as pointed out to 
me several times, is N. by W. The direction of Katrane, a sta- 
tion of the pilgrim caravan to Mekka, is E. S. E. distant about 
eight hours. ‘That of Szafye, or the S. point of the Dead sea, 
is W. by S. distant about twelve hours. ‘The Dead sea is here 
called Bahret Lout, the Sea of Lot. 

August 4th.—After having remained nearly three weeks at Ke- 
rek, waiting from day to day for the departure of the Sheikh, he at 
last set out, accompanied by about forty horsemen. The inhabi- 
tants of Kerek muster about one hundred horsemen, and have ex- 
cellent horses ; the Sheikh himself possessed the finest horse I had 
seen in Syria ; it wasa a gray Saklawy st famous all over the desert. 


. ‘See Histor. Introd. p. 985. 


+ This is the Arabic form of the word Sclavic or Sclavonic.—Ep. 
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We descended into the valley of Ain Frandjy, and ascended 
the mountain on the other side, our road lying nearly S. S. W. 
In one hour and a half from Kerek we reached the top of the 
mountain, from whence we had a fine view of the southern ex- 
tremity of the Dead sea, which presented the appearance of a 
lake, with many islands or shoals covered with a white saline 
crust. ‘The water is very shallow for about three hours from its 
south end. Where narrowest, it may be about six miles across. 
The mountain which we had passed was a barren rock of 
flint and chalk. We met with an encampment of Beni Hamyde, 
where we breakfasted. At the end of two hours and a half we 
reached, on the descent of the mountain, Ain Terayn, a fine 
spring, with the ruins of a city near it. The rivulet which takes 
its rise here joins that of Kether abba, and descends along a nar- 
row valley into the Ghor, which it reaches near the ruined place 

called Assal, from which it takes the name of Wady Assal. 
Near the rivulet are some olive plantations. At two hours and 
three quarters is Ketherabba, a village with about eighty houses. 
Many of its inhabitants live under tents pitched in the square 

open spaces left among the houses of the village. ‘The gardens 
contain great numbers “of large fig trees. The mountains in the 
neighbourhood are cultivated in some parts by the Beni Ammer. 
The village of Szafye in the Ghor bears from hence W. 

August 5th.—We left Ketherabba early inthe morning. Our 
road lay through a wild and entirely barren rocky country, as- 
cending and descending several Ww adys. In one hour and a 
quarter we came to Oc rak, a village of the same size as - 
former, very picturesquely situated ; it is built at the foot of 
high perpendicular cliff, down whieh a rivulet rushes into ie 
W rady below. Many immense fragments have separated from 
the cliff, and fallen down; ; and amongst these rocks the houses 
of the village are built. Its inhabitants cultivate, besides wheat, 
barley, and dhourra,* olives, figs, and tobacco, which they sell to 
advantage. We rested here the greater part of the day, under 
a large Kharnoub tree.t Our Sheikh had no pressing business, 





* Dhourra or Durra is a small species of maize, or Turkish wheat 
as it is sometimes called, the Holcus of the ancients. The lowe: 
class of Arabs scarcely taste of any other than dhourra-bread. 
Niebuhr Beschr. von Arabien, pp. 150, 155.—Eb. 


+ Kharnoub, i. e. carob-tree, the Ceratonia Siliqua of Linn. from 
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but like all Arabs, fond of idleness, and of living well at other 
people’s expense, he by no means hastened his journey, but ea- 
sily found a pretext for stopping ; wherever we alighted a couple 
of sheep or goats were immediately killed, and the best fruits, 
together with plenty of tobacco, were présented to us. Our 
company increased at every village, as all those Arabs who had 
horses followed us, in order to partake of our good fare, so that 
our party amounted at last to eighty men. At two hours and a 
quarter is a fine spring; two hours and a half, the village Khan- 
zyre, which is larger than Oerak and Ketherabba. Here we 
stopped a whole day, our Sheikh having a house in the village, 
and a wife, whom he dared not carry to Kerek, having another 
family chere. In the evening he held a court of Justice, as he 
had done at Ketherabba, and “decided a number of disputes be- 
tween the peasants; the greater part of these were concerning 
money transactions between husbands and the families of their 
wives ; or related to the mixed property of the Arabs in mares, 
in consequence of the Bedouin custom of selling only one-half, 
or one-third of those animals. 

August 6th—Khanzyre is built on the declivity of one of the 
highest mountains on the eastern side of the Dead sea; in its 
neighbourhood are a number of springs whose united waters 
form a rivulet which irrigates the fields belonging to the village, 
and an extensive tract of gardens. The villages of this country 
are each governed by its own Sheikh, and the peasants are little 
better than Bedouins; their manners, dress, and mode of living 
are exactly the same. In the harvest time they live in the 
mountains under tents, and their cattle are entrusted during the 
whole year to a small encampment of their own shepherds. In 
the afternoon of this day we were alarmed by loud cries in the 
direction of the opposite mountain. The whole of our party im- 
mediately mounted, and I also followed. On reaching the spot 
from whence the cries came, we found two shepherds of Khan- 
zyre quite naked ; they had been stripped by a party of the Arabs 
Terabein, who live in the mountains of Hebron, and each of the 
robbers had carried off a fat sheep upon his mare. They were 
now too far off to be overtaken ; and our people, not being able 
to engage the enemy, amused themselves with a sham-fight in 


which are produced the xegatve, carob-beans, of Luke 15; 16. Eng” 
Tr. husks. See Freytag’s Ler. rab. Art. > Calmet’s Dict. 
Bost. 1832, Art. Husxs.—Eb. 
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their return home. They displayed superior strength and agili- 
ty in handling the lance, and great boldness in riding at full speed 
over rugged and rocky ground. In the exercise with the lance 
the rider endeavours to put the point of it upon the shoulder of 
his adversary, thus showing that his life is in his power. When 
the parties become heated, they often bear off upon their lances 
the turbans of their adversaries, and carry them about with in- 
solent vociferation. Our Sheikh of Kerek, a man of sixty, far 
excelled all his people in these youthful exercises; indeed he 
seemed to be an accomplished Bedouin Sheikh; though he 
proved to be a treacherous friend to me. As I thought that I 
had settled matters with him to his entire satisfaction, [ was not 
a little astonished, when he took me aside in the evening to an- 
nounce to me, that unless he received twenty piastres more, he 
would not take charge of me any farther. Although I knew it 
was not in his power to hinder me from following him, and that 
he could not proceed to violence without entirely losing his repu- 
tation among the Arabs, for ill-treating his guest, yet I had ac- 
quired sufficient knowledge of the Sheikh’s character to be per- 
suaded that if I did not acquiesce in his demand, he would de- 
vise some means to get me into a situation which it would have 
perhaps cost me double the sum to escape from ; I therefore 
began to bargain with him; and brought him down to fifteen 
piastres. I then endeavoured to bind him by the most solemn 
oath used by the Bedouins ; laying his hand upon the head of 
his little boy, and on the fore feet of his mare, he swore that he 
would, for that sum conduct me himself, or cause me to be con- 
ducted, to the Arabs Howeytat, from whence I might hope to 
find a mode of proceeding in safety to Egypt. My precautions, 
however, were all in vain. Being satisfied that my cash was re- 
duced to a few piastres, he began his plans for stripping me of 
every other part of my property which had excited his wishes. 
The day after his oath, when we were about to depart from 
Ayme, he addressed me in the presence of the whole company, 
saying that his saddle would fit my horse better than my own 
did, and that he would therefore change saddles with me. 
Mine was worth nearly forty piastres, his was not worth more 
than ten. I objected to the exchange, pretending that I was not 
accustomed to ride upon the low Bedouin saddle ; he replied, 
by assuring me that I should soon find it much more agreeable 
than the town saddle ; moreover, said he, you may depend upon 
it that the Sheikh of the Howeytat will take your saddle from 
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you, if you do not give it to me. I did not dare to put the 
Sheikh in mind of his oath, for had I betrayed to the company 
his having extorted from me so much, merely for the sake of his 
company, he would certainly have been severely reprimanded 
by the Bedouins present, and I should thus have exposed my- 
self to the effects of his revenge. All the bye-standers at the 
sume time pressed me to comply with his request : “Is he not 
your brother?” said they. “ Are not the best morsels of his 
dish always for you? Does he not continually fill your pipe 
with his own tobacco? Fie upon your stinginess.” But they 
did not know that I had calculated upon paying part of the hire 
of a guide to Egypt with the value of the saddle, nor that I had 
already handsomely paid for my brotherhood. I at last reluc- 
tantly complied ; but the Sheikh was not yet satisfied ; the stir- 
rups “he had given me, although much inferior to those he had 
taken from me, were too good in his eyes, to form part of my 
equipment. In the evening his son came to me to propose an 
exchange of these stirrups against a pair of his own almost unfit 
for use, and which I knew would wound my ankles, as I did not 
wear boots; but it was in vain to resist. The pressing intreaties 
of all my companions in favour of the Sheikh’s son lasted for 
two whole days; until tired at length with their importunity, I 
yielded, and, as I had expected, my feet were soon wounded.* 
I have oisered into these details in order to shew what Arab cu- 
pidity is; an article of dress, or of equipment, which the poorest 
townsman would be ashamed to wear, is still a covetable object 
with the Bedouins; they set no bounds to their demands ; deli- 
cacy is unknown amongst them, nor have they any word to ex- 
press it ; if indeed one persists in refusing, they never take the 
thing by force ; but it is extremely difficult to resist their eternal 
supplications ond compliments w ithout yielding atlast. With re- 
gard to my behaviour towards the Bedouins, I always endeavour- 
ed, by every possible means, to be upon good terms with my com- 
panions, whoever they were, and I seldom failed in my endeavours. 
I found, by. experience, that putting on a grave face, and talking 


* Mr Legh and his companions travelled under the guidance of 
this same Sheikh, and describe his character in not dissimilar terms; 
though of course he might be expected to wear a different exterior 
towards Englishmen travelling with authority, from what he had 
exhibited towards Burckhardt, apparently a poor Arab townsman.— 


Ep. 
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wisely among them, was little calculated to further the traveller’s 
views. On the contrary, I aspired to the title of a merry fellow ; 
I joked with them whenever I could, and found that by a little 
attention to their ways of thinking and reasoning, they are easily 
put into good humour. This kind of bebaviour, however, is to 
be observed only in places where one makes a stay of several 
days, or towards fellow travellers ; in passing rapidly through 
Arab encampments, it is better for hs traveller not to be too 
talkative in the tents where he alights, but to put on a stern 
countenance. 

We left Khanzyre late in the evening, that we might enjoy 
the coolness of the night air. We ascended for a short time, 
and then began to descend into the valley called Wady el Ahsa. 
It had now become dark, and this was, without exception, the 
most dangerous route I ever travelled in my life. The descent 
is steep, and there is no regular road over the smooth rocks, 
where the foot slips at every step. We had missed our way, 
and were obliged to alight from our horses, after many of us had 
suffered severe falls. Our Sheikh was the only horseman who 
would not alight from his mare, whose step, he declared, was as 
secure as his own. After a march of two hours and a half, we 
halted upon a narrow plain, on the declivity of the Wady, called 
El Derredje, where we lighted a fire, and remained till day- 
break. 

August 7th.—In three quarters of an hour from Derredje, 
we reached the bottom of the valley. The Wady el Absa, 
which takes its rise near the castle E] Ahsa, or E] Hassa, on 
the Syrian Hadj road, runs here in a deep and narrow bed of 
rocks, the banks of which are overgrown with Defle.* There 
was more water in the rivulet than in any of those I had passed 
south of Zerka; the water was quite tepid, caused by a hot 
spring, which empties itself into the Ahsa from a side valley 
higher up the Wady. This forms the third hot spring on the 

east of the Dead sea, one being in the Wady Zerka Mayn, and 
another in the Wady Hammad. The valley El Ahsa divides 
the district of Kerek from that of Djebal, (Pior. of Djebel), the 


ancient Gebalene.t In the Ghor the river changes its name into 


* The Defle or Defla is the Oleander or Rose-bay, Nerium Oleander 
of Linn.—Eb. 


+ See Hist. Introd. above p. 249, 271. 
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that’of Kerahy, and is likewise called Szafye. This name is 
found in all the maps of Arabia Petrea, but ‘the course of the 
river is not from the south, as there laid down; Djebal also, in- 
stead of being laid down at the S. E. extremity the lake, is 
improperly placed as beginning on the S. W. of it. The rock 
of the Wady el Ahsa is chiefly sand- ~stone, whic hi is seldom met 
with to the N. of this valley ; but it is very common in the 
southern mountains.* 

We ascended the southern side of the valley, which is less 
steep and rocky than the northern, and in an hour and a half 
reached a fine spring called El Kaszrein, surrounded by ver- 
dant ground and tall reeds. ‘The Bedouins of the tribe of Beni 
Naym here cultivate some dhourra fields, and there are some 
remains of ancient habitations. In two hours and a quarter we 
arrived at the top of the mountain, where we entered upon an 
extensive plain, and passed the ruins of an ancient city of con- 
siderable extent called El Kerr, perhaps the ancient Kara, a 
bishopric belonging to the diocese of Rabba Moabitis ;+ nothing 
remains but heaps of stones. The plain, which we crossed in a 
S. W. by S. direction, consists of a fertile soil, and contains the 
ruins of several villages. At the end of two hours and eee 
quarters, we descended by a steep road into a Wady, and i 
three hours reached the village of Ayme, situated upon a nar- 
row plain at the foot of high cliffs. In its neighbourhood are 
several springs, and wherever these are met with, vegetation 
readily takes place, even among barren sand-rocks. Ayme i is 
no longer in the district of Kerek, its Sheikh being now under 
the command of the Sheikh of Djebal, whose residence is at 
Tafyle. One half of the inhabitants live under tents, and every 
house has a tent pitched upon its terrace, where the people pass 
the mornings and evenings, and sleep. The climate of all these 


* “The valley and stream El Ahsa is doubtles the same which 
Legh, under date of May 19, improperly calls Ellasar, thinking per- 
haps of that scriptural name; while by another unpardonable error, 
he calls the same stream (May 13), where it falls into the Dead sea, 
Naher el Hossan, or Horse river. Seetzen names it Wady el Hossa. 
jut the orthography of Burckhardt is alone correct. Abulf. Arabia 
ed. Gagn. p. 47. Rommel p. 91.—This stream is not improbably the 
brook of willows, Is. 15: 7, which was the southern border between 
Moab and Edom.” Gesen. Notes to Burckh. p. 1066.—Ep. 


+ See Histor. Introd. above, p. 274. 
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mountains, to the southward of the Belka, is extremely agreea- 
ble ; the air is pure, and although the heat is very great in sum- 
mer, and is still further increased by the reflection of the sun’s 
rays from the rocky sides of the mountains, yet the temperature 
never becomes suffocating, owing to the refreshing breeze which 
generally prevails. 1 have seen no part of Syria in which there 
are so few invalids. The properties of the climate seem to 
have been well known to the ancients, who gave this district the 
appellation of Palestina Tertia, sive Salutaris.* ‘The winter is 
very cold; deep snow falls, and the frosts sometimes continue 
till the middle of March. ‘This severe weather is doubly felt by 
the inhabitants, as their dress is little fitted to protect them from 
it. During my stay in Gebalene, we had every morning a fog 
which did not disperse till mid-day. I could perceive the va- 
pours collecting in-the Ghor below, which, after sun-set, was 
completely enveloped in them. During the night they ascend 
the sides of the mountains, and in general are not entirely dissi- 
pated until near mid-day. From Khanzyre we had the Ghor 
all the way on our right, about eight or ten hours distant ; but, 
in a straight line, not more than six hours. 

August 8th.—At one hour and a quarter from Ayme, route 
S. by W. we reached Tafyle, built on the declivity of a moun- 
tain, at the foot of which is W ady Tafyle. This name bears 
some resemblance to that of Phanon or Phynon, which, accord- 
ing to Eusebius, was situated between Petra and Zoara.* Ta- 
fyle contains about six hundred houses; its Sheikh is the nom- 
inal chief of Djebal, but in reality the Arabs Howeytat govern 
the whole district, and their Sheikh has lately constructed a small 
castle at Tafyle at his own expense. Numerous springs and 
rivulets (ninety-nine according to the Arabs), the waters of 
which unite below and flow into the Ghor, render the vicinity of 
this town very agreeable. It is surrounded by large plantations 
of fruit trees ; apples, apricots, figs, pomegranates, and olive and 
peach trees of a large species are cultivated in great numbers. 
The fruit is chiefly conmumedl by the inhabitants and their guests, 
or exchanged with the Bedouin women for butter ; the figs are 
dried and pressed together in large lumps, and are thus export- 
ed to Ghaza, two long days journey from hence. 

The inhabitants of Djebal are not so independent as the Kere- 


* See Histor. Introd. above, p. 268. + Ibid. p. 274. 
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kein, because they have not been able to inspire the neighbour- 
ing Bedouins with a dread of their name. They pay a “regular 
tribute to the Beni Hadjaya, to the Szaleyt, ion chiefly to the 
Howeytat, who often exact also extraordinary donations. Wars 
frequently happen between the people of Djebal and of Kerek, 
principally on account of persons who having committed some 
offence, fly from one town to seek an asylum in the other. At 
the time of my visit a coolness had existed between the two dis- 
tricts for several months, on account of a man of Tafyle, who 
having eloped with the wife of another, had taken refuge at Ke- 
rek ; and one of the principal reasons which had induced our 
Sheikh to undertake this journey, was the hope of being able to 
bring the affair to an amicable termination. Hence we were 
obliged to remain three days at Tafyle, tumultuous assemblies 
were held daily upon the subject, and the meanest Arab might 
give his opinion, though in direct opposition to that of his Sheikh. 
The father of the young man who had eloped, had come with us 
from Kerek ; for the whole family had been obliged to fly, the 
Bedouin laws entitling an injured husband to kill any of the offen- 
der’s relations, in retaliation for the loss of his wife. The hus- 
band began by demanding from the young man’s father two 
wives in return for the one carried off, and the greater part of 
the property which the emigrant family possessed in Tafyle. 
The father of the wife and her first cousin also made demands of 
compensation, for the insult which their family had received by 
her elopement. Our Sheikh, however, by his eloquence and 
address, at last got the better of shou all: indeed it must in jus- 
tice be said that Youssef Medjaly was not more superior to the 
other mountaineers in the strength of his arm, and the excellence 
of his horsemanship, than he was by bis natural talents. ‘The 
affair was settled by the offender’s father placing his four infant 
daughters, the youngest of whom was not yet weaned, at the 
disposal of the husband and his father-in-law, who might be- 
troth them to whomsoever they chose, and receive themselves 
the money which is usually paid for girls. ‘The four daughters 
were estimated at about three thousand piastres, and both par- 
ties seemed to be content. In testimony of peace being con- 
cluded between the two families, and of the price of blood being 
paid, the young man’s father, who had not yet shewn himself 
publicly, came to shake hands with the injured husband, a white 
flag was suspended at the top of the tent in which we sat, a sheep 
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was killed, and we passed the whole night in feasting and con- 
versation. 

The women of Tafyle are much more shy before strangers 
than those of Kerek. “The latter never, or at least very seldom, 
veil themselves, and they discourse freely with all strangers ; 
the former, on the contrary, imitate the city ladies in their pride, 
and reserved manners. The inhabitants of ‘Tafyle, who are of 
the tribe of Djowabere, supply the Syrian Hadj with a great 
quantity of provisions, which they sell to the caravan at the cas- 
tle El Ahsa ; and the profits which they derive from this trade 
are sometimes very great. It is much to be doubted whether 
the peasants of Dyebal and Shera will be able to continue their 
field-labour, if the Syrian pilgrim caravan be not soon re-estab- 
lished.* ‘The produce of their soil hardly enables them to pay 
their heavy tribute to the Bedouins, besides feeding the strangers 
who alight at their Menzels ; for all the villages in this part of the 
country treat their guests in the manner, which has already been 
described. The people of Djebal sell their wool, butter, and 
hides at Ghaza, where they buy all the little Juxuries which they 
stand in need of; there are, besides, in every village, a few shop- 
keepers from El Khalyl or Hebron, who make large profits. 
The people of Hebron have the reputation of being enterprising 
merchants, and not so dishonest as their neighbours of Pales- 
tine; their pedlars penetrate far into the desert of Arabia, and 
a few of them remain the whole year round at Khaibar in the 
Nedjed. 

The fields of Tafyle are frequented by immense numbers of 
crows; the eagle Rakham is very common in the mountains, as 
are also wild boars. In all the Wadys south of the Modjeb, 
and particularly in those of Modjeb and El Ahsa, large herds of 
mountain goats, called by the Arabs Beden, are met with. This 
is the Steinbock, or Bouquetin of the Swiss and Tyrol Alps: 
they pasture in flocks of forty or fifty together; great numbers 
of them are killed by the people of Kerek and Tafyle, who hold 
their flesh in high estimation. They sell the large knotty horns 
to the Hebron merchants, who carry them to Jerusalem, where 
they are worked into handles for knives and daggers. I saw a 
pair of these horns at Kerek three feet and a half in length. 


* While the Wahabis had possession of Mecca and Medina, the 
Hadj or pilgrim-caravans both of Syria and Egypt, were of necessity 
discontinued.—Ep. 
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The Arabs told me that it is very difficult to get a shot at them, 
and that the hunters hide themselves among “the reeds on the 
banks of streams where the animals resort in the evening to 
drink ; they also asserted, that when pursued, they will throw 
themselves from a height of fifty feet and more upon their heads 
without receiving any injury.* The same thing is asserted by 
the hunters in the Alps. In the mountains of Belka, Kerek, 
Djebal, and Shera, the bird Katta is met with in immense 
numbers ; they fly in such large flocks that the Arab boys often 
kill two or three at a time, merely by throwing a stick amongst 
them. Their eggs, which they lay on the rocky ground, are 
collected by the Arabs. It is not improbable that this bird i 
the Seloua, or quail, of the children of Israel.+ 

The peasants of ‘Tafyle have but few camels; they till the 
ground with oxen and cows, and use mules for the transport of 
their provisions. At half an hour south of Tafyle is the valley 
of Szolfehe. From a point above 'Tafyle the mountains of Dhana 
(which I shall have occasion to mention hereafter) bore S. S. W. 

August 11th.—During our stay at Tafyle we changed our 
lodgings twice every day, dining at one public house and sup- 
ping at another. We were well treated, and had every evening 
a musical party, consisting of Bedouins famous for their per- 
formance upon the Rababa, or guitar of the desert, and who 
knew all the new Bedouin poetry by heart. I here met a man 
from Aintab, near Aleppo, who hearing me talk of his native 
town, took a great liking to me, and shewed me every civility. 

We left Tafyle on the morning of the 11th. In one hour we 
reached a spring, where a party of Beni Szaleyt was encamped. 
At two hours was a ruined village, with a fine spring, at the head 
of a Wady. ‘Two hours and three quarters, the village Beszey- 
ra. Our road lay S. W. along the western declivity of the 


* See more on the habits of this animal, the Wild Goat of the 
Bible, in Calmet’s Dict. 1832, Art. Goat, p. 461, 462.—Eb. 

+ This bird is a species of partridge, Tetrao Alkatta, and is found 
in large flocks in May and June in every part of Syria. It has been 
particularly described in Russel’s Ale ppo, vol. ii. p. 194. [That this 
is the quail, \>%v selav, of the Israelites, is hardly probable ; since the 
Arabs still call “the European quail by the same Seen seloua, and 
they are found in large flocks in the deserts around Sinai. The 
quail of Europe and Asia is a different species from that found in 
America.—Eb. } 
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mountains, having the Ghor continually in view. ‘The Wadys 
which descend the mountains of Djebal south of Tafyle do not 
reach the lowest part of the plain in the summer, but are lost in 
the gravelly soil of the valley. Beszeyra is a village of about 
fifty houses. It stands upon an elevation, on the summit of 
which a small castle has been built, where the peasants place 
their provisions in times of hostile invasion. It is a square 
building of stone, with strong walls. The villages of Beszeyra, 
Szolfebe, and Dhana are inhabited by descendants of the Beni 
Hamyde, a part of whom have thus become Fellahein, or culti- 
vators, while the greater number still remain in a nomadic state. 
Those of Beszeyra lived formerly at Omteda, now a ruined vil- 
lage three or four hours to the north of it. At that time the 
Arabs Howeytat were at war with the Djowabere, whose Sheikh 
was an ally of the Hamyde. ‘The Howeytat defeated the 
Djowabere, and took Tafyle, where they constructed a castle, 
and established a Sheikh of their own election ; they also built, 
at the same time, the tower of Beszeyra. The Hamyde of 
Omteda then emigrated to this place, which appears to have 
been, in ancient times, a considerable city, if we may judge from 
the ruins which surround the village. It was probably the an- 
cient Psora, a bishopric of Palestine Tertia.* 'The women of 
Beszeyra were the first whom I saw wearing the Berkoa, or 
Egyptian veil, over their faces. 

The Sheikh of Kerek had come thus far, in order to settle 
a dispute concerning a colt which one of the Hamyde of Be- 
szeyra demanded of him. We found here a small encampment 
of Howeytat Arabs, to one of whom the Sheikh recommended 
me; he professed to know the man well, and assured me that 
he was a proper guide. We settled the price of his hire to 
Cairo, at eighty piastres; and he .was to provide me with a 
camel for myself and baggage. This was the last friendly ser- 
vice of Sheikh Youssef towards me; but I afterwards learnt, that 
he received for his interest in making the bargain, fifteen piastres 
from the Arab, who, instead of eighty, would have been content 
with forty piastres. After the Sheikh had departed on his re- 
turn, my new guide told me that his camels were at another en- 
campment, one day’s distance to the south, and that he had but 
one with him, which was necessary for the transport of his tent. 
This avowal was sufficient to make me understand the charac- 


* See Histor. Introd. p. 274. 
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ter of the man, but I still relied on the Sheikh’s recommenda- 
tion. In order to settle with the guide, I sold my mare for four 
goats and for thirty-five piastres worth of corn, a part of which 
I delivered to him, and J had the remainder ground into flour, 
for our provision during the journey ; he took the goats in pay- 
ment of his services, and it was agreed that [ should give him 
twenty piastres more on reaching Cairo. I had still about eighty 
piastres in gold, but kept them “carefully concealed in case of 
some great emergency ; for I knew that if I were to shew a sin- 
gle sequin, the Arabs would suppose that I possessed several 
hundreds, and would either have robbed me of them, or pre- 
vented me from proceeding on my journey by the most exor- 
bitant demands. 

August 13th.—I remained two days at Beszeyra, and then 
set out with the family of my guide, consisting of his wile, two 
children, and aservant girlk We were on foot, and drove before 
us the loaded camel and a few sheep and goats. Our road as- 
cended ; at three quarters of an hour, we came to a spring in 
the mountain. ‘The rock is here calcareous, with basalt. At 
two hours and a half was Ain Djedolat, a spring of excellent 
water; here the mountain is overgrown with short Balout trees. 
At the end of two hours and three quarters, direction S. we 
reached the top of the mountain, which is covered with large 
blocks of basalt. Here a fine view opened upon us; to our 
right we had the deep valley of Wady Dhana, with the village of 
the same name on its S. side; farther west, about four hours 
from Dhana, we saw the great valley of the Ghor, and towards 
the E. and S. extended the wide Arabian desert, which the 
Syrian pilgrims cross in their way to Medina. In three hours 
and a quarter, after a slight descent, we reached the plain, here 
consisting of arable ground covered with flints. We passed the 
ruins of an ancient town or large village, called EI Dhahel. 
The castle of Aaneiza, with an insulated hillock near it, a station 
of the pilgrims, bore S. S. E. distant about five hours; the 


* The quercus ballota of botanists, or siveet-acorn oak, a large and 
handsome evergreen tree, whose trunk is from twenty to thirty feet 
high, the wood hard, compact, and very useful. The acorns are 
cylindrical, one and a half or two inches long and half an inch in 
diameter, eatable and very palatable, either raw or roasted. See 


Freytag’s Ler. Arab. Art. bis . Rees’ Cyclop. Art. Quercus, no. 31. 
—Ep. 
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town of Maan, S. distant ten or twelve hours; and the castle 
El Shobak, S. S. W. East of Aaneiza runs a chain of hills 
called Teloul Djaafar. Proceeding a little farther, we came to 
the high borders of a broad valley, “called El Ghoeyr, (diminu- 
tive of El Ghor,) to the S. of Wady Dhana. Looking down in- 
to this valley, we saw at a distance a troop of horsemen en- 
camped near a spring; they had espied us, and immediately 
mounted their horses in pursuit of us. Although several people 
had joined our little caravan on the road, there was only one 
armed man amongst us, except myself. The general opinion 
was that the horsemen belonged to the Beni Szakher, the ene- 
mies of the Howeytat, who often make inroads into this district ; 
there was therefore no time to lose; we drove the cattle hastily 
back, about a quarter of an hour, and hid them, with the women 
and baggage, behind some rocks near the road, and we then 
took to our heels towards the village of Dhana, which we reach- 
ed in about three quarters of an hour, extremely exhausted, for 
it was about two o’clock in the afternoon and the heat was ex- 
cessive. In order to run more nimbly over the rocks, I took off 
my heavy Arab shoes, and thus I was the first to reach the vil- 
lage ; but the sharp flints of the mountain wounded my feet so 
much, that after reposing a little I could hardly stand upon my 
legs. ‘This was the first time I had ever felt fear during my 
travels in the desert; for I knew that if I fell in with the Beni 
Szakher, without any body to protect me, they would certainly 
kill me, as they did all persons whom they supposed to belong to 
their inveterate enemy, the Pasha of Damascus, and my appear- 
ance was very much that of a Damascene. Our fears however 
were unfounded ; the party that pursued us proved to be How- 
eytat, who were coming to pay a visit to the Sheikh at Tafyle; 
the consequence was that two of our companions, who had staid 
behind, because being inhabitants of Maan, and friends of the 
Beni Szakher, they conceived themselves secure, were stripped 
by the pursuers, whose tribe was at war with the people of 
Maan. Dhana, which I suppose to be the ancient Thoana,* is 
prettily situated, on the declivity of Tor Dhana, the highest 
mountain of Djebal, and has fine gardens and very extensive to- 
bacco plantations. ‘The Howeytat have built a tower in the vil- 
lage. ‘The inhabitants were now at war with those of Beszeyra, 
but both parties respect the lives of their enemies, and their hos- 


* See Histor. Introduc. p. 274. 
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tile expeditions are directed against the cattle only. Having re- 
posed at Dhana, we returned in the evening to the spot where 
we had left the women and the baggage, and rested for the night 
at about a quarter of an hour bey ond it. 

August 14th.—We skirted, for about an hour, the eastern 
borders of W ady Ghoeyr, when we descended into the valley, 
and reached its bottom at the end of three hours and a half, trav- 
elling at a slow pace. This Wady divides the district of Dje- 
bal from that of Djebel Shera, or the mountains of Shera, which 
continue southwards towards the Akaba. ‘These are the moun- 
tains called in the Scriptures Mount Seir, the territory of the 
Edomites.* The valley of Ghoeyr is a large rocky and uneven 
basin, considerably lower than the eastern plain, upwards of 
twelve miles across at its eastern extremity, but narrowing 
towards the west. It is intersected by numerous Wadys of 
winter torrents, and by three or four valleys watered by rivulets 
which unite below and flow into the Ghor. The Ghoeyr is fa- 
mous for the excellent pasturage produced by its numerous 
springs, and it has, in consequence, become a favourite place of 
encampment for all the Bedouins of Djebal and Shera. The 
borders of the rivulets are overgrown with Defle and the shrub 
Rethem.t The rock is principally caleareous; and there are 
detached pieces of basalt and large tracts of brescia formed of 
sand, flint, and pieces of calcareous stone. In the bottom of 
the valley we passed two rivulets, one of which is called Sey] 
Megharye, where we arrived at the end of a four hours walk, 
and found some Bedouin women washing their blue gowns, and 
the wide shirts of their husbands. I had taken the lead of our 
party, accompanied by my guide’s little boy, with whom I reach- 
ed an encampment, on the southern side of the v alley, to which 
these women belonged. ‘This was the encampment to which 
my guide belonged, and where he assured me that I should find 
his camels. I was astonished to see nobody but women in the 
tents, but was told that the greater part of the men had gone to 
Ghaza to sell the soap-ashes which these Arabs collect in the 


See however the Histor. Introd. p. 252, and note 12. 


+ “ Rethem, Heb. tn rothem, is the Genista or Spanish broom, 
Spartium junceum of Linn. which is very common in Palestine, Ara- 
bia, Spain, etc.” Gesen. Notes to Burckh. p. 1068. In 1 K. 19: 4, 
5, and elsewhere in the Bible, the English and most other versions 
have translated the Hebrew word by juniper.—Ep. 
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mountains of Shera. The ladies being thus left to themselves, 
had no impediment to the satisfying of their curiosity, which was 
very great at seeing a townsman, and what was still more extra- 
ordinary, a man of Damascus (for so I was called), under their 
tents. ‘They crowded about me, and were incessant in their in- 
quiries respecting my affairs, the goods I had to sell, the dress 
of the town ladies, &e. &c. When they found that I had noth- 
ing to sell, nor any thing to present to them, they soon retired ; 

they however informed me that my guide had no other camels 

1 his possession than the one we had brought with us, which 
was already lame. He soon afterwards arrived, and when I be- 
gan to expostulate with him on his conduct, he assured me that 
his camel would be able to carry us all the way to Egypt, but 
begged me to wait a few days longer, until he should be well 
enough to walk by its side ; for, since we left Beszeyra he had 
been “constantly complaining of rheumatic pains in his legs. I 
saw that all this was done to gain time, and to put me out of pa- 
tience, in order to cheat me of the wages he had already re- 
ceived ; but, as we were to proceed on the following day to an- 
other encampment at a few hours distance, I did not choose to 
say any thing more to him on the subject in a place where I had 
nobody but women to take my part; hoping to be able to attack 
him more effectually in the presence of his own tribe’s men. 

August 15th. —We remained this day at the women’s tents, 
and I amused myself with visiting almost every tent in the en- 
campment, these women being accustomed to receive strangers 
in the absence of their husbands. ‘The Howeytat Arabs resem- 
ble the Egyptians in their features; they are much leaner and 
taller than the northern Arabs ; the skin of many of them is al- 
most black, and their features are much less regular than those 
of the northern Bedouins, especially the Aeneze. The women 
are tall and well made, but too lean; and even the handsomest 
among them are disfigured by broad cheek bones. 

The Howeytat occupy the whole of the Shera, as far as 
Akaba, and south of it to Moyeleh, five days from Akaba, on 
the Egyptian Hadj road. ‘To the east they encamp as far as 
Akaba el Shamy, or the Akaba on the Syrian pilgrim route ; 
while the northern Howeytat take up their winter quarters in the 
Ghor. The strength of their position in these mountains ren- 
ders them secure from the attacks of the numerous hordes of 
Bedouins who encamp in the eastern Arabian desert ; they are, 
however, in continual warfare with them, and sometimes under- 
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take expeditions of twenty days journey, in order to surprise 
some encampment of their enemies in the plains of the Nedjed. 
The Beni Szakher are most dreaded by them, on account of 
their acquaintance with the country, and peace seldom lasts 
long between the two tribes. ‘The encampment where I spent 
this day was robbed of all its camels last winter by the Beni 
Szakher, who drove off, in one morning, upwards of twelve hun- 
dred belonging to their enemies. The Howeytat receive con- 
siderable suns of money as a tribute from the Egyptian pilgrim 
yg" they also levy certain contributions upon the castles 
on the Syrian Hadj route, situated between Maan and Tebouk, 
which they consider as forming a part of their territory. ‘They 
have become the carriers of the E gyptian Hadj, in the same 
manner as the Aeneze transport with their camels the Syrian 
pilgrims and their baggage. When at variance with the Pashas 
of Egypt, the Howeytat have been known to plunder the cara- 
van; a case of this kind h: appened about ten years ago, wher: 
the Hadj was returning from Mekka; the principal beoty con- 
sisted of several thousand camel loads of Mocha coffee, an arti- 
cle which the pilgrims are in the constant habit of bringing for 
sale to Cairo; the Bedouins not knowing what to do with so 
large a quantity, sold the greater part of it at Hebron, Tafyle, 
and Kerek, and that year happening to bea year of dearth, they 
gave for every measure of corn an equal measure of coffee. 
The Howeytat became Wababis; but they paid tribute only 
for one year, and have now joined their forces with those of 
Mohammed Ali, against [bn Saoud. 

August 16th—We set out for the encampment of the 
Sheikh of the northern Howeytat, with the tent and family of 
my guide; who was afraid of leaving them in this place, where 
he thought himself too much exposed to the incursions of the 
Beni Szakher. We ascended on foot, through many W adys of 
winter torrents, up the southern mountains of the Ghoeyr ; ; we 
passed several springs, and the ruined place Szyhhan, and at 
the end of three hours walk arrived at a large encampment of 
the Howeytat, situated near the summit of the basin of the 
Ghoeyr. It is usual, when an Arab with his tent reaches an en- 
campment placed in a Douar, or circle, that some of the fami- 
lies strike their tents, and pitch them again in such a way as to 
widen the circle for the admission of the stranger’s tent; but the 
character of my guide did not appear to be sufficiently respecta- 
ble to entitle him to this compliment, for not a tent was moved, 
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and he was obliged to encamp alone out of the circle, in the 
hope that they would soon break up for some other spot where 
he might obtain a place in the Douar. These Arabs are much 
poorer than the Aeneze, and consequently live much worse. 
Had it not been for the supply of butter which I bought at Be- 
szeyra, | should have had nothing but dry bread to eat; there 
was not a drop of milk to be got, for at this time of the year the 
ewes are dry ; of camels there was but about half a dozen in 
the whole encampment. 

[ here came to an explanation with my guide, who, I saw, 
was determined to cheat me out of the wages he had already 
received. I told him that I was tired of his subterfuges, and 
was resolved to travel with him no longer, and I insisted upon 
his returning me the goats, or hiring me another guide in his 
stead. He offered me only one of the goats ; after a sharp dis- 
pute therefore I arose, took my gun, and swore that 1 would 
never re-enter his tent, accompanying my oath with a maledic- 
tion upon him, and upon those who should receive him into their 
encampment, for I had been previously informed that he was 
not a real Howeytat, but of the tribe of Billy, the individuals of 
which are dispersed over the- whole desert. On quitting his 
tent, [ was surrounded by the Bedouins of the encampment, 
who told me that they had been silent till now, because it was 
not their affair to interfere between a host and his guest, but 
that they never would permit a stranger to depart in that way; 
that ] ought to declare myself to be under the Sheikh’s protec- 
tion, who would do me justice. This being what I had antici- 
pated, I immediately entered the tent of the Sheikh, who hap- 
pened to be absent ; my guide now changed his tone, and began 
by offering me two goats to settle our differences. In the even- 
ing the Sheikh arrived, and after a long debate I got back my 
four goats, but the wheat which I had received at Beszeyra, as 
the remaining part of the payment for my mare, was left to the 
guide. In return for his good offices, the Sheikh begged me 
to let him have my gun, which was worth about fifteen piastres ; 
I presented it to him, and he acknowledged the favour, by tell- 
ing me that he knew an honest man in a neighbouring encamp- 
ment, who had a strong camel, and would be ready to serve me 
as a guide. 

August 18th.—I took a boy to shew me the way to this per- 
son, and driving my little flock before us, we reached the en- 
campment, which was about one hour to the westward. The 
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boy told the Bedouin that I had become the Sheikli’s brother ; 1 
was therefore well received, and soon formed a favourable opin- 
ion of this Arab, who engaged to take me to Cairo for the four 
goats, which I was to deliver to him now, and twe nty piastres 
(about one pound sterling) to be paid on my arrival in Egypt. 

This will be considered a very small sum for a rated ‘of near- 
ly four hundred miles; but a Bedouin puts very little value up- 
on time, fatigue, and labour ; while | am writing this, many hun- 
dred loaded camels, belonging to Bedouins, depart every week 
from Cairo for Akaba, a journey of ten days, for which they 

receive twenty-five piastres per camel. Had I been known to 
be an European, I certainly should not have been able to move 
without promising at least a thousand piastres to my guide. 
The excursion of M. Boutin, a French traveller, from Cairo to 
the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon, a journey of twelve days, under- 
taken in the summer of 1812, cost for guides only, four thou- 
sand piastres. 

August 19th.—In the morning I went to the castle of Sho- 
bak, where I wished to purchase some provisions. It was dis- 
tant one hour and a quarter from the encampment, in a S. E. 
direction. Shobak, also called Kerek el Shobak, perhaps the 
ancient Carcaria,* is the principal place in Djebel Shera ; it is 
situated about one hour to the south of the Ghoeyr, upon the 
top of a hill in the midst of low mountains, which bears some 
resemblance to Kerek, but is better adapted for a fortress, as 
it is not commanded by any higher mountains. At the foot of 
the hill are two springs, surrounded by gardens and olive plan- 
tations. ‘The castle is of Saracen construction, and is one of 
the largest to the south of Damascus; but it is not so solidly 
built as the castle of Kerek. The greater part of the wall and 
several of the bastions and towers are still entire. ‘The ruins of 
a well built vaulted church are now transformed into a public inn 
or Medhafe. Upon the architraves of several gates I saw mysti- 
cal sy mbols, belonging to the ecclesiastical archi ecture of the 
lower empire. In several Arabic inscriptions I distinguished the 
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* See Histor. Introd. p. 274. Shobak is the Mons Regalis of the 
Crusaders ; see p. 269, above. Mr Bankes found here, on the ar- 
chitrave of the principal door of the castle, an imperfect Latin inserip- 
tion, of which he made out so much as to leave no doubt, that it was 
a work of one of the Frank kings of Jerusalem. Irby and Mangles 
p. 380. Mod. Traveller in Arabia, p. 330. Amer. Edit.—Ep. 
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name of Melek el Dhaher. Where the hill does not consist of 
precipitous rock, the surface of the slope is covered with a pave- 
ment. Within the area of the castle a party of about one hun- 
dred families of the Arabs Mellahein have built their houses or 
pitched their tents. They cultivate the neighbouring grounds, 
under the protection of the Howeytat, to whom they pay tribute, 
The horsemen of the latter who happen to encamp near the cas- 
tle, call regularly every morning at one of the Medhafes of Sho- 
bak, in order to have their mares fed; if the barley is refused, 
they next day kill one of the sheep belonging to the town. 

At one hour and a half north of Shobak, on the side of the 
Ghoeyr, lies the village of Shkerye. From Shobak the direc- 
tion of Wady Mousa is S.S.W. Maan bears S. 5. KE. The 
mountain over Dhana, N. N. E. ‘To the east of the castle is 
an encampment of Bedouin peasants, of the tribe of Hababene, 
who cultivate the ground. As I had no cash in silver, and did 
not wish to shew my sequins, I was obliged to give in exchange 
for the provisions which I procured at Shobak my only spare 
shirt, together with my red cap, and half my turban. The pro- 
visions consisted of flour, butter, and dried leben, or sour milk 
mixed with flour and hardened in the sun, which makes a most 
refreshing drink when dissolved in water. ‘There are several 
Hebron merchants at Shobak. 

August 20th.—I remained in the tent of my new guide, 
who delayed his departure, in order to obtain from his friends 
some commissions for Cairo, upon which he might gain a few 
piastres. In the afternoon of this day we had a shower of rain, 
with so violent a gust of wind, that all the tents of the encamp- 
ment were thrown down at the same moment; for the poles are 
fastened in the ground very carelessly during the summer months. 

August 21st.—The whole encampment broke up in the morn- 
ing, some Bedouins having brought intelligence that a strong 
party of Beni Szakher had been seen in the district of Djebal. 
The greater part of the males of the Howeytat, together with 
their principal Sheikh Ibn Rashyd,* were gone to Egypt, in or- 
der to transport the Pasha’s army across the desert to Akaba 
and Yambo; we had therefore no means of defence against 
these formidable enemies, and were obliged to take refuge in 


* This Sheikh proved afterwards the most resolute and efficient 
protector of Mr Legh and his companions, in their visit to Wady 
Mousa. See Legh under date of May 23.—Ep, 
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the neighbourhood of Shobak, where they would not dare at- 
tack the enc: ampment. When the Bedouins encamp in small 
numbers, they choose a spot surrounded by high ground, to pre- 
vent their tents from being seen at a distance. The camp i 
however, not unfrequently betrayed by the camels which pas- 
ture in the vicinity. 

In the evening we took our final departure, crossing an un- 
even plain, covered with flints and the ruins of several villages, 
and then descended into the Wady Nedjed ; the rivulet, whose 
source is in a large paved basin in the v ralley, j joins that of Sho- 
bak. Upon the hills which border this pleasant valley are the 
ruins of a large town of the same name, of which nothing re- 
mains but broken walls and heaps of stones. In one hour and 
a quarter from our encampment, and about as far from Shobak, 
we reached the camp of another tribe of Fellahein Bedouins, 

called Refaya, where we slept. ‘They are people of good pro- 
perty, for which they are indebted to ‘their courage in opposing 
the extortions of the Howe ytat. Here were about sixty tents 
and one hundred firelocks. ‘Their herds of cows, sheep, and 
goats are very numerous, but they have few camels. Besides 
corn fields the y have extensive vineyards, and sell great quanti- 
ties of dried grapes at Ghaza, and to the Syrian pilgrims of the 
Had}. They have the reputation of being very daring thieves. 

August 22nd.—l was partic ularly desirous of visiting Wady 
Mousa, of the antiquities cf which I had heard the country peo- 
ple speak in terms of great admiration ; and from thence I had 
hoped to cross the desert in a straight line to Cairo; but my 
guide was afraid of the hazards of a journey through the desert, 
and insisted upon my taking the road by Akaba, the ancient 
Ezxiongeber, at the extremity of the eastern branch of the Red 
sea, where he said that we might j join some caravans, and con- 
tinue our route towards E. gypt. i wished, on the contrary, to 
avoid Akaba, as I knew that the Pasha of Egypt kept there a 
numerous garrison to watch the movements of the Wahabi and 
of his rival the Pasha of Damascus ; a person therefore like my- 
self, coming from the latter place, without any papers to shew 
who I was, or why I had taken that circuitous route, would cer- 
tainly have roused the suspicions of the officer commanding at 
Akaba, and the consequences might have been dangerous to me 
among the savage soldiery of that garrison. The road from 
Shobak to Akaba, which is tolerably good, and might easily be 
rendered practicable even to artillery, lies to the E. of Wady 
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Mousa ; and to have quitted it, out of mere curiosity to see the 
Wady, ‘would have looked very suspicious in the eyes of the 
Arabs ; ; [ therefore pretended to have made a vow to slaughter 
a goat in honour of Haroun (Aaron), whose tomb | knew was 
seated at the extremity of the valley, and by this stratagem | 
thought that I should have the means of seeing the valley in my 
way tothe tomb. ‘To this my guide had nothing to oppose ; 
the dread of drawing upon hitmself, by weneennts the wrath of 
Haroun, completely silenced him. 

We left the Refaya early in the morning, wd travelled over 
hilly ground. At the end of two hours we reached an encamp- 
ment of Arabs Saoudye, who are also Fellahein or cultivators, 
and the strongest of the peasant tribes, though they pay tribute to 
the Howeytat. Like the Refaya they dry" large quantities of 
grapes. ‘They lay up the produce of their harvest in a kind of for- 
tress called Oerak, not far from their camp, where are a few houses 
surrounded by a stone wall. They have upwards of one hundred 
and twenty tents. We breakfasted with the Saoudye, and then 
pursued the windings of a valley, where I saw many vestiges of 
former cultivation, and here and there some remains of walls and 
paved roads, all constructed of flints. ‘The country hereabouts is 
woody. In three hours and a half we passed a spring, from 
whence we ascended a mountain, and travelled for some time 
along its barren summit, in a S. W. direction, when we again 
descended, and reached Ain Mousa, distant five hours and a half 
from where we had set out in the morning. Upon the summit 
of the mountain, near the spot where the ‘road to W ady Mousa 
diverges from the great road to Akaba, are a number of small 
heaps of stones, indicating so many sacrifices to Haroun. The 
Arabs who make vows to slaughter a victim to Haroun, think it 
sufficient to proceed as far as this place, from whence the dome 
of the tomb is visible in the distance ; and after killing the ani- 
mal they throw a heap of stones over the blood which flows to 
the ground. Here my guide pressed me to slaughter the goat 
which I had brought with me from Shobak, for the purpose ; but 
I pretended that [ had vowed to immolate it at the tomb itself. 
Upon a hill over the Ain Mousa the Arabs Lyathene were en- 
camped, who cultivate the valley of Mousa. We repaired 
their encampment, but were not so hospitably received as we 
had been the night before. 

Ain Mousa is a copious spring, rushing from under a rock 
at the eastern extremity of Wady Mousa. ‘There are no ruins 
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near the spring ; a little lower down in the valley is a mill, and 
above it is the village of Badabde, now abandoned. It was in- 
habited till within a few years by about twenty families of Greek 
Christians, who subss quently retired to Kerek. Proc eeding 
from the spring [ westward ] along the rivulet for about twenty min- 
utes, the valley opens, and leads into a plain about a quarter of an 
hour in length and ten minutes in breadth, in which the rivulet 
joins with another descending from the mountain to the south- 
ward. Upon the declivity of the mountain, in the angle formed 
by the junction of the two rivulets, stands Eldjy, the principal 
village of W ady Mousa. ‘This plac e contains between two and 
three hundred houses, and is enclosed by a stone wall with three 
regular gates. It is most picturesquel, sly situated, and is inhabited 
by the Lyathene abovementioned, a part of whom encamp dur- 
ing the whole year in the neighbouring mountains. The slopes 
of the mountain near the town are formed into artificial terraces, 
covered with corn fields and plantations of fruit trees. They 
are irrigated by the waters of the two rivulets and of many smal- 
ler springs which descend into the v: alley below E ldjy, where 
the soil is also well cultivated. A few large hewn stones dis- 
persed over the present town indicate the former existence of 
an ancient city in this spot, the happy situation of which must in 
all ages have attracted inhabitants. I saw here some large 
pieces of beautiful saline marble, but nobody could tell me from 
whence they had come, or whether there were any rocks of this 
stone in the mountains of Shera. 

[hired a guide at E Idjy, to conduct me to Haroun’s tomb, 
and paid him with a pair of old horse-shoes. He carried the 
goat, and gave me a skin of water to carry, as he knew that 
there was no water in the Wady below. 

In following the rivulet of E Idjy westwards, the valley soon 
narrows again ; and itis here that the antiquities of Wady Mousa 
begin. Of these I regret that I am not able to give a very com- 
plete account; but I knew well the character of the people 
around me. I was without protectio n in the midst of a desert 
where no traveller had ever before been seen ; and a close ex- 
amination of these works of the infidels, as they are called, 
would have excited suspicions that I was a magician in searels 
of treasures ; I should at least have been de tained and prevent- 
ed from prosecuting my journey to Egypt, and in all probability 
should have been stripped of the little money which I possessed, 
and what was infinitely more valuable to me, of my journal 
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book. Future travellers may visit the spot under the protec- 
tion of an armed force; the inhabitants will become more ac- 
customed to the researches of strangers; and the antiquities of 
Wady Mousa will then be found to rank amongst the most cu- 
rious remains of ancient art. 

At the point where the valley becomes narrow is a large 
sepulchral vault, with a handsome door hewn in the rock on the 
slope of the hill which rises from the right bank of the torrent. 
On the same side of the rivulet, a little farther on, I saw some 
other sepulchres with singular ornaments. Here a mass of rock 
has been insulated from. “the mountain by an excavation, which 
leaves a passage five or six paces in breadth between it and the 
mountain. It forms nearly a cube of sixteen feet, the top being 
a little narrower than the base ; ; the lower part is hollowed into 
a small sepulchral cave with a low door; but the upper part of 
the mass is solid. ‘There are three of these mausolea at a short 
distance from each other. A few paces lower, on the left side 
of the stream, is a larger mausoleum similarly formed, which 
appears from its decay ed state, and the style of its architecture, 
to be of more ancient date than the others. Over its entrance 
are four obelisks, about ten feet in height, cut out of the same 
piece of rock ; below is a projecting ornament, but so much de- 
faced by time that I was unable to discover what it had origin- 
ally represented; it had, however, nothing of the Egyptian 
style. 

Continuing for about three hundred paces farther along the 
valley, which is in this part about one hundred and fifty feet i in 
breadth, several small tombs are met with on both sides of the 
rivulet, excavated in the rock, without any ornaments.* Beyond 
these is a spot where the valley seemed to be entirely closed by 
high rocks; but upon a nearer approach, I perceived a chasin 
about fifteen or twenty feet in breadth, through which the rivu- 
let flows westwards in winter ; in summer its waters are lost in 
the sand and gravel before they reach the opening, which is 
called El] Syk. The precipices on either side of the torrent 
are about eighty feet in height ; in many places the opening be- 
tween them at top is less than at bottom, and the sky is not visi- 
ble from below. As the rivulet of Wady Mousa must have 
been of the greatest importance to the inhabitants of the valley, 


* Compare the extract from Irby and Mangles on page 426.—E». 
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and more particularly of the city, which was entirely situated 
on the west of the Syk, great pains seem to have been ta- 
ken by the ancients to regulate its course. Its bed appears to 
have been covered with a stone pavement, of which many ves- 
tiges yet remain, and in several places stone walls were con- 
structed on both sides, to give the water its proper direction, 
and to check the violence of the torrent. A channel was like- 
wise cut on each side of the Syk, on a higher level than the 
river, to convey a constant supply of water into the city in all 
seasons, and to prevent all the water from being absorbed in 
summer by the broad torrent bed, or by the irrigation of the 
fields in the valley above the Syk. 

About fifty = es below the entrance of the Syk, a bridge of 
one arch thrown over the top of the chasm is still entire; im- 
mediately Nelow it, on both sides, are large niches worked in 
the rock, with elegant sculptures, destined probably lor the re- 
ception of statues. Some remains of antiquities mig! ht perhaps 
be found on the top of the rocks near the bridge; but my guide 
assured me, that notwithstanding repeated endeavours had been 
made, nobody had ever been able to climb up the rocks to the 
bridge, which was therefore unanimously declared to be the 
work of the Djan, or evil genii. In continuing along the wind- 
ing passage of the Syk, I saw in several places small niches cut 
in the rock, some of which were single; in other places there 
were three or four together, w ithout : any regularity ; some are 
mere holes, others have short pilasters on both sides ; they vary 
in size from ten inches to four or five feet in height; and i 
some of them the bases of statues are still visible. 

We passed several collateral chasms between perpendicular 
rocks, by which some tributary torrents from the south side of 
the Sy k empty themselves into the river. I did not enter any 
of them, but I saw that they were thickly overgrown with Defle 
trees. My guide told me that no antiquities “existed in these 
valleys, but the testimony of these people on such subjects is 
little to be relied on. The bottom of the Syk itself is at present 
covered with large stones, brought down by the torrent, and it 
appears to be several feet higher than its ancient level, at least 
towards its western extremity. After proceeding for twenty- 
five minutes between the rocks, we came to 2 place where the 
passage opens, and where the bed of another stream coming 
from the south joins the Syk. On the side of the perpendicu- 
lar rock, directly opposite to the issue of the main valley, an 
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excavated mausoleum came in view, the situation and beauty of 
which are calculated to make an extraordinary impression upon 
the traveller, after having traversed for nearly half an hour such 
a gloomy and almost subterraneous passage as I have described. 
It is one of the most elegant remains of antiquity existing in 
Syria ; its state of preservation resembles that of a building re- 
cently finished, and on a closer examination I found it to be a 
work of immense labour.* 


* The whole description of this chasm finely illustrates the epithet 
which Diodorus Siculus applies to the single approach to Petra, viz. 
zeioonointocs, made by hand; see Histor. Introd. p. 279. This ap- 
proach or chasm is also deseribed by Legh, under date of May 26th, 
but more fully in the unpublished work of Captains Irby and Man- 
gles. From the latter we subjoin here the following account : 

“'The natural features of the defile grew more and more imposing at 
every step, and the excavations and sculpture more frequent on both 
sides, till it presented at last a continued street of tombs, beyond 
which the rocks, gradually approaching each other, seemed all at 
once to close without any outlet. There is, however, one frightful 
chasm for the passage of the stream, which furnished, as it did an- 
ciently, the only avenue to Petra on this side. It is impossible to 
conceive any thing more awful or sublime than such an approach. 
The width is not more than just sufficient for the passage of two 
horsemen abreast; the sides are in all parts perpendicular, varying 
from four hundred to seven hundred feet in height; and they often 
overhang to such a degree, that, without their absolutely meeting, 
the sky is intercepted and completely shut out for one hundred yards 
together, and there is little more light than inacavern. The scream- 
ing of the eagles, hawks, and owls, who were soaring above our 
heads ‘in considerable numbers, seemingly annoyed at any one ap- 
proaching their lonely habitation, added much to the singularity of 
this scene. The tamarisk, the wild fig, and the oleander, grow luxu- 
riantly about the road, rendering the passages often difficult ; in some 
places, they hang down most beautifully from the cliffs and crevices 
where they had taken root. The ecaper-plant was also in luxuriant 
growth, the continued shade furnishing them moisture. 

“Very near the entrance into this romantie pass, a bold arch is 
thrown across at a great height, connecting the opposite sides of the 
cliff. Whether this was part of an upper road upon the summit of 
the mountain, or whether it be a portion of an aqueduct, which seems 
less probable, we had no opportunity of examining; but, as the trav- 
eller passes under it, its appearance is most surprising, hanging thus 
above his head betwixt two rugged masses apparently inaccessible. 
The ravine, without changing much its general direction, presents 80 
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The principal part is a chamber sixteen paces square, and 
about twenty-five feet high. There is not the smallest orna- 


many elbows and windings in its course, that the eye can seldom 
penetrate forward beyond a few paces, and is often puzzled to dis- 
tinguish in what direction the passage will open, so completely does 
it appear obstructed. .... We followed this sort of half-subterranean 
passage for the space of nearly two miles, the sides increasing in 
height as the path continually descended, while the tops of the preci- 
pices retained’ their former level. Where they are at the highest, a 
beam of stronger light breaks in at the close of the dark perspective, 
and opens to view, half seen at first through the tall, narrow opening, 
columns, statues, and cornices of a light and finished taste, as if fresh 
from the chisel, without the tints or weather-stains of age, and exe- 
cuted in a stone of a pale rose colour, which was warmed, at the 
moment we came in sight of them, with the full light of the morning 
sun. The dark green of the shrubs that grow in this perpetual 
shade, and the sombre appearance of the passage whence we were 
about to issue, formed a fine contrast with the glowing colour of this 
edifice. We know not with what to compare this scene ; perhaps, 
there is nothing in the world that resembles it. Only a portion of a 
very extensive architectural elevation is seen at first ; but it has been 
so contrived, that a statue with expanded wings, perhaps of Victory, 
just fills the centre of the aperture in front, which being closed be- 
low by the sides of the rock folding over each other, gives to the 
figure the appearance of being suspended in the air at a considerable 
height ; the ruggedness of the cliffs below setting off the sculpture to 
the highest advantage. ‘The rest of the design opened gradually as 
we advanced, till the narrow defile, which had continued thus far 
without any increase of breadth, spreads on both sides into an open 
area of a moderate size, whose sides are by nature inaccessible, and 
present the same awful and romantic features as the avenues which 
lead to it; this opening gives admission to a great body of light from 
the eastward. ‘The position is one of the most beautiful that could 
be imagined for the front of a great temple, the richness and ex- 
quisite finish of whose decorations offer a most remarkable contrast 
to the savage scenery. No part is built, the whole being purely a 
work of excavation ; and its minutest embellishments, wherever the 
hand of man has not purposely effaced them, are so perfect, that it 
may be doubted whether any work of the ancients, excepting, per- 
haps, some on the banks of the Nile, have come down to our time so 
little injured by the lapse of age. There is, in fact, scarcely a build- 
ing of forty years’ standing in England, so well preserved in the 
greater part of its architectural decorations. 

“The area before the temple is about fifty yards in width, and 
about three times as long. It terminates to the S. in a wild, precipi- 
tous cliff.”—Ep, 
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ment on the walls, which are quite smooth, as well as the roof, 
but the outside of the entrance door is richly embellished with 
architectural decorations. Several broad steps lead up to the 
entrance, and in front of all is a colonnade of four columns, 
standing between two pilasters. On each of the three sides of 
the great chamber is an apartment for the reception of the dead. 
A similar excavation, but larger, opens into each end of the vesti- 
bule, the length of which latter is not equal to that of the colonnade 
as it appears in front, but terminates at either end between the 
pilaster and the neighbouring column. ‘The doors of the two 
apartments opening into the vestibule are covered with carvings 
richer and more beautiful than those on the door of the princi- 
pal chamber. The colonnade is about thirty-five feet high, 
and the columns are about three feet in diameter with Corin- 
thian capitals. The pilasters at the two extremities of the col- 
onnade, and the two columns nearest to them, are formed out 
of the solid rock, like all the rest of the monument; but the two 
centre columns, one of which has fallen, were constructed sep- 
arately, and were composed of three pieces each. The colon- 
nade is crowned with a pediment, above which are other orna- 
ments, which, if I distinguished them correctly, consisted of an 
insulated cylinder crowned with a vase, standing between two 
other structures in the shape of small temples, supported by 
short pillars. ‘The entire front, from the base of the columns 
to the top of the ornaments, may be sixty or sixty-five feet. 
The architrave of the colonnade is adorned with vases, connect- 
ed together with festoons. ‘The exterior wall of the chamber 
at each end of the vestibule, which presents itself to the front 
between tlie pilaster and the neighbouring column, was orna- 
mented with colossal figures in bas-relief; but I could not make 
out what they represented. One of them appears to have been 
a female mounted upon an animal, which, from the tail and 
hind leg, appears to have been a camel. All the other ornaments 
sculptured on the monument are in perfect preservation. 

The natives call this monument Kaszr Faraoun, or Pharaoh’s 
castle ; and pretend that it was the residence of a prince. But 
it was rather the sepulchre of a prince, and great must have 
been the opulence of a city, which could dedicate such monu- 
meats to the memory of its rulers. 

From this place, as I before observed, the Syk widens, and 
the road continues for a few hundred paces lower down through 
a spacious passage between the two cliffs. Several very large 
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sepulchres are excavated in the rocks on both sides; they 
consist generally of a single lofty apartment with a flat roof; 
some of them are larger than the principal chamber in the 
Kaszr Faraoun. Of those which I entered, the walls were 
quite plain and unornamented ; in some of them are small side 
rooms, with excavations and recesses in the rock for the recep- 
tion of the dead; in others I found the floor itself irregularly 
excavated for the same purpose, in compartments six to eight 
feet deep, and of the shape of a coffin; in the floor of one se pul- 
chre I counted as many as twelve cavities of this kind, besides 
a deep niche in the wall, where the bodies of the principal 
members of the family, to whoin the sepulchre belonged, were 
probably deposited. 

On the outside of these sepulchres, the rock is cut away per- 
pendicularly above and on both sides of the door, so as to make 
the exterior facade larger in general than the interior apartment. 
Their most common form is that of a truncated pyramid, and as 
they are made to project one or two feet from the body of the 
rock, they have the appearance, when seen at a distance, of in- 
sulated structures. On each side of the front is generally a 
pilaster, and the door is seldom without some elegant ornaments. 
These fronts resemble those of several of the tombs of Palmyra ; 
but the latter are not excavated in the rock, but constructed 
with hewn stones. I do not think, however, that there are two 
sepulchres in Wady Mousa perfectly alike; on the contrary, 
they vary greatly in size, shape, and embellishments. In some 
plac es, three sepulc hres are excavated one over the other, and 
the side of the mountain is so perpendicular that it seems im- 
possible to approach the uppermost, no path whatever being 
visible; some of the lower have a few steps before their en- 
trance. 

In continuing a little farther among the sepulchres, the valley 
widens to about one hundred and fifty yards in breadth. Here 
to the left is a theatre cut entirely out of the rock, with all its 
benches. It may be capable of containing about three thousand 
spectators ; its area is now filled up with gravel, which the win- 
ter torrent brings down. The entrance of many of the sepul- 
chres is in like manner almost choked up. There are no re- 
mains of columns near the theatre. Following the stream about 
one hundred and fifty paces further, the rocks open still farther, 
and I issued upon a plain two hundred and fifty or three bun- 
dred yards across, bordered by heights of more gradual ascent 
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than before. Here the ground is covered with heaps of hewn 
stones, foundations of buildings, fragments of columns, and 
vestiges of paved streets; all clearly indicating that a large city 
once existed here; on the left side of the river is arising ground 
extending westwards for nearly a quarter of an hour, entirely 
covered with similar remains.* On the right bank, where the 
ground is more elevated, ruins of the same description are also 
seen. In the valley near the river, the buildings have probably 
been swept away by the impetuosity of the winter torrent; but 
even here are still seen the foundations of a temple, and a heap 
of broken columns ; close to which is a large Birket, or reser- 
voir of water, still serving for the supply of the inhabitants dur- 
ing the summer. ‘The finest sepulchres in Wady Mousa are in 
the eastern cliff, in front of this open space, where I counted 
upwards of fifty close to each other. High up in the cliff | 
particularly observed one large sepulchre, adorned with Corin- 
thian pilasters. 

Farther to the west the valley is shut in by the rocks, which 
extend in a northern direction ; the river has worked a passage 
through them, and runs under ground, as I was told, for about 
a quarter of an hour. Near the west end of Wady Mousa are 
the remains of a stately edifice, of which part of the wall is still 
standing ; the inhabitants call it Kaszr Bent Faraoun, or the 
palace of Pharaoh’s daughter. In my way I had entered sev- 
eral sepulchres, to the surprize of my guide, but when he saw 
me turn out of the footpath towards the Kaszr, he exclaimed : 
“‘T see now clearly that you are an infidel, who have some par- 
ticular business amongst the ruins of the city of your forefathers ; 
but depend upon it that we shall not suffer you to take out a 
single para of all the treasures hidden therein, for they are in 
our territory, and belong to us.” I replied that it was mere 
curiosity, which prompted me to look at the ancient works, and 
that I had no other view in coming here, than to sacrifice to 





* “The defile assumes, for about 300 yards [beyond the tem- 
ple], the same features which characterize the eastern approach, with 
an infinite variety of tombs, both Arabian and Roman, on either side. 
This pass conducts (in a N. W. direction) to the theatre; and here, 
the ruins of the city burst on the view in their full grandeur, shut in, 
on the opposite side by barren, craggy precipices, from which num- 
erous ravines and valleys, like those we had passed, branch out in all 
directions.” Irby and Mangles.—Eb. 
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Haroun ; but he was not easily persuaded, and I did not think 
it prudent to irritate him by too close an inspection of the pal- 
ace, as it might have led him to declare, on our return, bis be- 
lief that I had found treasures, which might have led to a search 
of my person and to the detection of my journal, which would 
most certainly have been taken from me, as a book of magic. 
It is very unfortunate for European travellers that the idea of 
treasures being hidden in ancient edifices is so strongly rooted 
in the minds of the Arabs and Turks; nor are they satisfied 
with watching all the stranger’s steps; they believe that it is 
sufficient for a true magician to have seen and observed the 
spot where treasures are hidden, (of which he is supposed 
to be already informed by the old books of the infidels who 
lived on the spot,) in order to be able afterwards, at his ease, 
to command the guardian of the treasure to set the whole be- 
fore him. It was of no avail to tell them to follow me and see 
whether [ searched for money. ‘Their reply was, “ of course 
you will not dare to take it out before us, but we know that if 
you are a skilful magician you will order it to follow you through 
the air to whatever place you please.” If the traveller takes 

the dimensions of a building or a column, they are persuaded 
that it is a magical proceeding. Even the most liberal minded 
Turks of Syria reason in the same manner, and the more tra- 
vellers they see, the stronger is their conviction that their ob- 
ject is to search for treasures. ‘ Maou delayl,” “ he has indi- 
cations of treasure with him,’ ’ js an expression I have heard a 
hundred times. 

On the rising ground to the left of the rivulet, just opposite to 
the Kaszr Bent Faraoun, are the ruins of a temple, with one 
~— yet standing, to which the Arabs have given the name 

f Zob Faraoun, i. e. hasta virilis Pharaonis; it is about thirty 
fee high, and composed of more than a dozen pieces. From 
thence we descended amidst the ruins of private habitations, 
into a narrow lateral valley, on the other side of which we be- 
gan to ascend the mountain, upon which stands the tomb of 
Aaron. ‘There are remains of an ancient road cut in the rock, 
on both sides of which are a few tombs. After ascending the 
bed of a torrent for about half an hour, I saw on each side of 
the road a large excavated cube, or rather truncated pyramid, 
with the entrance of a tomb in the bottom of each. Here the 
number of sepulchres increases, and there are also excavations 
for the dead in several natural caverns. A little farther on, we 
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reached a high plain called Szetouh Haroun, or Aaron’s terrace, 
at the foot of the mountain upon which his tomb is situated. 
There are several subterranean sepulchres in the plain, with an 
avenue leading to them, which is cut out of the rocky surface. 
The sun had already set when we arrived on the plain; it 
was too late to reach the tomb, and I was excessively fatigued ; 
I therefore hastened to kill the goat, in sight of the tomb, at a 
spot where I found a number of heaps of stones, placed there in 
token of as many sacrifices in honour of the saint. While I was 
in the act of slaying the animal, my guide exclaimed aloud, 
“OQ Haroun, look upon us! it is for you we slaughter this vic- 
tim. O Haroun, protect us and forgive us! O Haroun, be 
content with our good intentions, for it is but a lean goat! O 
Haroun, smooth our paths; and praise be to the Lord of all 
creatures!” ‘This he repeated several times, after which he 
covered the blood that had fallen on the ground with a heap of 
stones ; we then dressed the best part of the flesh for our sup- 
per, as expeditiously as possible, for the guide was afraid of the 
fire being seen, and of its attracting hither some robbers. 
August 23d.—The plain of Haroun and the neighbouring 
mountains have no springs; but the rain water collects in low 
grounds, and in natural hollows in the rocks, where it partly re- 
mains the whole year round, even on the top of the mountain ; 
but this year had been remarkable for its drought. Juniper 
trees grow here in considerable numbers. I had no great 
desire to see the tomb of Haroun, which stands on the summit 
of the mountain that was opposite to us, for I had been informed 
by several persons who had visited it, that it contained nothing 
worth seeing except a large coffin, like that of Osha in the 
vicinity of Szalt. My guide, moreover, insisted upon my 
speedy return, as he was to set out the same day with a small 
caravan for Maan; I therefore complied with his wishes, and 
we returned by the same road we had come. I regretted after- 
wards, that I had not visited Haroun’s tomb, as I was told that 
there are several large and handsome sepulchres in the rock 
near it. A traveller ought, if possible, to see every thing with 
his own eyes, for the reports of the Arabs are little to be de- 
pended on, with regard to what may be interesting, in point of 
antiquity; they often extol things which upon examination, 
prove to be of no kind of interest, and speak with indifference 
of those which are curious and important. In a room adjoin- 
ing the apartment, in which is the tomb of Haroun, there are 
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three copper vessels for the use of those who slaughter the vic- 
tims at the tomb; one is very large, and destined for the boil- 
ing of the flesh of the sl: 1ughtered. camel. Although there is at 
present no guardian at the tomb, yet the Arabs venerate the 
Sheikh too highly, to rob him of any of his kitchen utensils. 
The road from * la and from W ady Mousa to Ghaza, leads 
by the tomb, and is much frequented by the people of Maan 
and the Bedouins ; ; on the other side of Haroun the road de- 
scends into the great valley.* 

In comparing the testimonies of the authors cited in Reland’s 
Palaestina, it appears very probable that the ruins in Wady 
Mousa are those of the ancient Petra, and it is remarkable that 
Eusebius says the tomb of Aaron was shewn near Petra.t Of 
this at least [ am persuaded, from all the information I procured, 
that there is no other ruin between the extremities of the Dead 
sea and the Red sea, of sufficient importance to answer to that 
city. Whether or not I have discovered the remains of the 
capital of Arabia Petraea, I leave to the decision of Greek 
scholars, and shall only subjoin a few notes on these ruins. 

The rocks, through which the river of Wady Mousa has 
worked its extraordinary passage, and in which all the tombs 





This tomb was visited by Mr Legh and his party; see the de- 
scription of it by Legh under date of May 26. The view from the 
summit of Mount Hor is said to be very fine. “No where,” say 
Captains Irby and Mangles, “is the extraordinary colouring of these 
mountains more striking, than in the road to the Tomb of Aaron. 
The rock sometimes presented a deep, sometimes a paler blue, and 
sometimes was occasionally streaked with red, or shaded off to lilac 
or purple ; sometimes, a salmon colour was veined in waved lines 
and circles with crimson and even scarlet, so as to resemble exactly 
the colour of raw meat; in other places, there are livid stripes of 
yellow or bright orange ; and in some parts, all the different colours 
were ranged side by side in parallel strata; there are portions also 
with paler tints, and some quite white, but these last seem to be soft, 
and not good for preserving the sculpture. It is this wonderful va- 
riety of colours, observable throughout the whole range of moun- 
tains, that gives to Petra one of its most characteristic beauties ; the 
facades of the tombs, tastefully as they are sculptured, owe much of 
their imposing appearance to this infinite diversity of hues in the 
stone.” —Ep. 

+ See all these testimonies collected in the Histor. Introd. p. 278 
sq.—Eb. 
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and mausolea of the city have been excavated, as high as the 
tomb of Haroun, are sand-stone of a reddish colour. The 
rocks above Eldjy are calcareous, and the sand-stone does not 
begin until the point where the first tombs are excavated. ‘To 
the southward the sand-stone follows the whole extent of the 
great valley, which is a continuation of the Ghor. ‘The forms 
of the summits of these rocks are so irregular and grotesque, 
that when seen from afar, they have the appearance of volcanic 
mountains. ‘The softness of the stone afforded great facilities 
to those who excavated the sides of the mountains ; but, unfor- 
tunately, from the same cause it is in vain to look for inscrip- 
tions ; | saw several spots where they had existed, but they are 
all now obliterated.* The position of this town was well- 
chosen, in point of security; as a few hundred men might de- 
fend the entrance to it against a large army ; but the communi- 
cation with the neighbourhood must have been subjected to 
great inconveniences. I am not certain whether the passage of 
the Syk was made use of as a road, or whether the road from 
the town towards Eldjy was formed through one of the side 
valleys of the Syk. ‘The road westward towards Haroun and 
the valley below, is very difficult for beasts of burthen. The 
summer heats must have been excessive, the situation being 
surrounded on all sides by high barren cliffs, which concen- 
trate the reflection of the sun, while they prevent the westerly 
winds from cooling the air. I saw nothing in the position that 
could have compensated the inhabitants for these disadvantages, 
except the river, the benefit of which might have been equally 
enjoyed had the town been built below Eldjy. Security there- 
fore was probably the only object which induced the people 
to overlook such objections, and to select such a singular posi- 
tion fora city. ‘The architecture of the sepulchres, of which 
there are at least two hundred and fifty in the vicinity of the 
ruins, is of very different periods. 


* “The sides of the mountains, covered with an endless variety 
of excavated tombs and private dwellings, presented altogether the 
most singular scene we have ever beheld; and we must despair of 
giving the reader an idea of the singular effect of rocks tinted with 
the most extraordinary hues, whose summits present to us nature in 
her most savage and romantic form, while their bases are worked 
out in all the symmetry and regularity of art, with colonnades, and 
pediments, and ranges of corridors adhering to the perpendicular 
surface.” Irby and Mangles.—Ep. 
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On our return I stopped a few hours at Eldjy. ‘The town is 
surrounded with fruit-trees of all kinds, the produce of which is 
of the finest quality. Great quantities of the grapes are sold at 
Ghaza, and to the Bedouins. The Lyathene cultivate the val- 
ley as far as the first sepulchres of the ancient city ; in their 
town-houses they work at the loom. ‘They pay tribute to the 
Howeytat and carry provisions to the Syrian pilgrims at Maan, 
and to the Egyptian pilgrims at Akaba. They have three en- 
campments of about eighty tents each. Like the Bedouins and 
other inhabitants of Shera they have become Wahabis, but do 
not at present pay any tribute to the Wahabi chief. 

Wady Mousa is comprised within the territory of Damascus, 
as are the entire districts of Shera and Djebal. The most 
southern frontiers of the Pashalik are Tor Hesma, a high 
mountain so called at one day’s journey north of Akaba; from 
thence northward to Kerek, the whole country be.ongs to the 
same Pashalik, and consequently to Syria ; but it may “easily be 
conceived that the Pasha has little authority in these parts. In 
the time of Djezzar, the Arabs of Wady Mousa paid their an- 
nual Jand-tax into his treasury, but no other Pasha has been 
able to exact it. 

I returned from Eldjy to the encampment above Ain Mousa, 
which is considerably higher than the town, and set out from 
thence immediately, for I very much disliked the people, who 
are less civil to strangers than any other Arabs in Shera. We 
travelled in a southern direction along the windings of a broad 
valley which ascends from Ain Mousa, and reached its summit 
at the end of two hours and a quarter. The soil, though flinty, 
is very capable of cultivation. ‘This valley is comprised within 
the appellation of Wady Mousa, because the rain water which 
collects here joins, in the winter, the torrent below E Idjy. The 
water was anciently conducted through this valley in an artifi- 
cial channel, of which the stone walls remain in several places. 
At the extremity of the Wady are the ruins of an ancient city, 
called Betahy, consisting of large heaps of hewn blocks of sili- 
cious stone; the trees on this mountain are thinly scattered. 
At a quarter of an hour from Betahy we reached an encamp- 
ment, composed of Lyathene and Naymat, where we alighted, 
and rested for the night. 

August 24th.—Our road lay S. S. W. and in one hour we came 
to Ain Mefrak, where are some ruins. From thence we as- 
cended a mountain, and continued along the upper ridge of 
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Djebel Shera. To our right was a tremendous precipice, on 
the other side of which runs the chain of sand-rocks which be- 
gin near Wady Mousa. ‘To the west of these rocks we saw 
the great valley forming the continuation of the Ghor. At the 
end of three hours, after having turned a little more southward, 
we arrived at a small encampment of Djeylat, where we stopped 
to breakfast. The Bedouin tents which composed a great part 
of this encampment were the smallest I had ever seen ; they 
were about four feet high, and ten in length. The inhabitants 
were very poor, and could not afford to give us coffee; our 
breakfast or dinner therefore consisted of dry barley cakes, 
which we dipped in melted goat’s grease. The intelligence 
which I learnt here was extremely agreeable ; our landlord told 
us that a caravan was to set out in a few days for Cairo, from 
a neighbouring encampment of Howeytat, and that they intend- 
ed to proceed straight across the desert. This was exactly 
what I wished, for I could not divest myself of apprehensions of 
danger in being exposed to the undisciplined soldiers of Akaba. 
It_had been our intention to reach Akaba from hence in two 
days, by way of the mountainous district of Reszeyfa (a part ot 
Shera so called) and Djebel Hesma; but we now gladly chang- 
ed our route, and departed for the encampment of the Howey- 
tat. We turned to the S. E. and in half an hour from the 
Djeylat passed the fine spring called E] Szadeke, near which is 
a hill with extensive ruins of an ancient town consisting of heaps 
of hewn stones.* From thence we descended by a slight de- 
clivity into the eastern plain, and reached the encampment, dis- 
tant one hour and a half from Szadeke. ‘The same immens¢ 
plain which we had entered in coming from Beszeyra, on the 
eastern borders of the Ghoeyr, here presented itself to our 
view. We were about six hours S. of Maan, whose two hills, 
upon which the two divisions of the town are situated, were dis- 
tinctly visible. The Syrian Hadj route passes at about ov 
hour to the east of the encampment. About eight hours S. ot 
Maan, a branch of the Shera extends for three or four hours in 
an eastern direction across the plain; it is a low hilly chain. 
The mountains of Shera are considerably elevated above the 
level of the Ghor, but they appear only as low hills when seen 
from the eastern plain, which is upon a much higher level than 
the Ghor. I have already noticed the same peculiarity with 
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* Probably the ancient Zodocatha ; see Histor. Introd. p.275.—Ep. 
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regard to the upper plains of E] Kerek and the Belka; and it 
is observable also in the plain of Djolan relatively to the level 
of the lake of ‘Tiberias. ‘The valley of the Ghor, which has a 
rapid slope southward, from the lake of Tiberias to the Dead 
sea, appears to continue descending from the southern extremi- 
ty of the latter as far as the +4 sea; for the mountains on the 
Kk. of it appear to increase in height the farther we proceed 
southward, while the upper via in, apparently continues upon the 
same level. ‘This plain terminates to the S. near Akaba, on the 
Syrian Hadj route, by a steep rocky descent, at the bottom of 
which be ‘gins the desert of Nedjed, covered, for the greater 
part, with flints. The same descent, or cliff, continues west- 
ward towards Akaba on the E gyptian Hadj road, where it joins 
the Djebel Hesma (a prolongation of Shera), about eight hours 
to the N. of the Red sea.. We have thus a natural division of 
the country, which appears to have been well known to the an- 
cients, for it is probably to a part of this upper plain, together 
with the mountains of Shera, Djebal, Kerek, and Belka, that 
the name of Jrabia Petraea was applied, the western limits of 
which must have been the great valley or Ghor. It might with 
truth be called Petraea, not only on account of its rocky moun- 
tains, but also of the elevated plain already described, which is 
so much covered with stones, especially flin ts, that it may with 
great propriety be called a stony desert, although susceptible of 
culture; in many places it is overgrown with wild herbs, and 
must once have been thickly inhabited, for the traces of many 
ruined towns and villages are met with on both sides of the 
Hadj road between Maan and Akaba, as well as between Maan 
and the plains of Haouran, in which direction are also many 
springs. At present all this country is a desert, and Maan is 
the only inhabited place in it. All the castles on the Syrian 
Hadj route from Fedhein to Medina are deserted. At Maan 
are several springs, to which the town owes its origin, and 
these, together with the circumstance of its being a station of 
the Syrian Hadj, are the cause of its still existing. ‘The inhabi- 
tants have scarcely any other means of subsistence than the 
profits which the y gain from the pilgrims in their way to and 
from Mekka, by buying up all kinds of provisions at Hebron 
and Ghaza, and selling them with great profit to the weary pil- 
grims ; to whom the gardens and vineyards of Maan are no 
less agreeable, than the wild herbs collected by the people of 
Maan are to their camels. ‘The pomegranates, apricots, and 
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peaches of Maan are of the finest quality. In years when a very 
numerous Caravan passes, pomegranates are sold at one piastre 
each, and every thing in the same proportion. During the two 
days’ stay of the pilgrims, in going, and as many in returning, 
the people of Maan earn as much as keeps them the whole 
year.* 

Maan is situated in the midst of a rocky country, not capable 
of cultivation; the inhabitants therefore depend upon their 
neighbours of Djebal and Shera for their provision of wheat and 
barley. At present, owing to the discontinuance of the Syrian 
Hadj, they are scarcely able to obtain money to purchase it. 
Many of them have commenced pedlars among the Bedouins, 
and fabricators of different articles for their use, especially 
sheep-skin furs, while others have emigrated to Tafyle and 
Kerek. The Barbary pilgrims who were permitted by the 
Wahabi chief to perform their pilgrimage in 1810, and 1811, 
returned from Medina by the way of Maan and Shobak to 
Hebron, Jerusalem, and Yaffa, where they embarked for their 
own country, having taken this circuitous route on account of 
the hostile demonstrations of Mohammed Ali Pasha on the 
Egyptian road. Several thousands of them died of fatigue be- 
fore they reached Maan. The people of this town derived large 
profits from the survivors, and for the transport of their effects ; 
but it is probable that if the Syrian Hadj is not soon re-establish- 
ed, the place will in a few years be abandoned. The inhabi- 
tants considering their town as an advanced post to the sacred 
city of Medina, apply themselves with great eagerness to the 
study of the Koran. ‘The greater part of them read and write, 
and many serve in the capacity of Imams or secretaries to the 
great Bedouin Sheikhs. The tvo hills upon which the town is 
built, divide the inhabitants into two parties, almost incessantly 
engaged in quarrels which are often sanguinary ; no individual 
of one party even marries into a family belonging to the other. 

On arriving at the encampment of the Howeytat, we were in- 
formed that the caravan was to set out on the second day; I 
had the advantage, therefore, of one day’s repose. I was now 
reduced to that state which can alone ensure tranquillity to the 
traveller in the desert; having nothing with me that could at- 
tract the notice or excite the cupidity of the Bedouins; my 
clothes and linen were torn to rags; a dirty Keffye, or yellow 


* For Maan, see Histor. Introd. p. 277. 
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handkerchief, covered my head; my leathern girdle and shoes 
had long been exchanged, by way of present, against similar 
articles of an inferior kind, so that those I now wore were of 
the very worst sort. The tube of my pipe was reduced from 
two yards to a span, for I had been obliged to éut off from it as 
much as would make two pipes for my friends at Kerek; and 
the last article of my baggage, a pocket handkerchief, had fallen 
to the lot of the Sheikh of E ldjy. Having thus nothing more 
to give, I expec ted to be freed from all further de mandet ; but I 
was mistaken ; I had forgotten some rags torn from my shirt, 
which were tied round my ancles, w ounded by the stirrups 
which I had received in exchange from the Sheikh of Kerek. 
These rags happening to be of white linen, some of the ladies 
of the Howe "ytat thought they might serve to make a Berkoa, 
or face veil, and whenever I stepped out of the tent I found my- 
self surrounded by half a dozen of them, begging for the rags. 
In vain I represented that they were absolutely necessary to me 
in the wounded state of my ancles ; their answer was, “ you will 
soon reach Cairo, where you may get as much linen as you 
like.” By thus incessantly teazing me they at last obtained 
their wishes; but in my anger I gave the rags to an ugly old 
woman, to the no slight disappointment of the young ones. 
August 26th—We broke up in the morning, our caravan 
consisting of nine persons, including myself, and “of about twen- 
ty came Js, part of which were for “sale at Cairo; with the rest 
the Arabs expected to be able to transport, on their return 
home, some provisions and army-baggage to Akaba, where 
Mohammed Ali Pasha had established a depot for his Arabian 
expedition. ‘The provisions of my companions consisted onl 
of flour; besides flour, I carried some butter and dried leben 
(sour milk), which when dissolved in water, forms not only a 
refreshing beverage, but is much to be recommended as a pre- 
servative of health when travelling in summer. ‘These were our 
only provisions. During the journey we did not sup till after 
sunset, and we breakfasted in the morning upon a piece of dry 
bread, which we had baked in the ashes the prec eding evening, 
withoot either salt or leaven. The frugality of these Bedouins 
is indeed without example; my companions, who walked at 
least five hours every day, supported themselves for four and 
twenty hours with a piece of dry black bread of about a pound 
and.a half weight, without any other kind of nourishment. I 
endeavoured, as much as possible to imitate their abstemious- 
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ness, being already convinced from experience that it is the 
best preservative against the effects of the fatigues of such a 
journey. My companions proved to be very good natured 
people ; and nota single quarrel happened during our route, 
except between myself and my guide. He too was an honest, 
good tempered man, but I suffered from his negligence, or 
rather from his ignorance of my wants, as an European. He 
had brought only one water-skin with him, which was to serve 
us both for drinking and cooking ; and as we had several inter- 
vals of three days without meeting with water, I found myself 
on very short allowance, and could not receive any assistance 
from my companions, who had scarcely enough for themselves. 
But these people think nothing of hardships and privations, and 
take it for granted, that other people’ Ss constitutions are harden- 
ed to the same aptitude of enduring thirst and fatigue, as their 
own. 

We returned to Szadeke, where we filled ovr water-skins, 
and proceeded from thence in a W. S. W. direction, ascending 
the eastern hills of Djebel Shera. After two hours march we 
began to descend, in following the course of a Wady. At the 
end of four hours is a spring called Ibn Reszeysz. The high- 
est point of Djebel_ Hesma, in the direction of Akaba, bears 
from hence S. W. Hesma is higher than any part of Shera. 
In five hours we reached Ain Daleghe, a spring in a fertile valley, 
where the Howeytat have built a few huts, and cultivate some 
dhourra fields. We continued descending Wady Daleghe, 
which in winter is an impetuous torrent. The mountains are 
quite barren here; calcareous rock predominates, with some 
flint. At the end of seven hours we left the Wady, which takes 
a more northern direction, and ascended a steep mountain. 
At eight hours and a half we alighted on the declivity of the 
mountain, which is called Djebel Koula, and which appears 
to be the highest summit of Djebel Shera. Our road was toler- 
ably good all the Way. 

August 27th.—After one hour’s march we reached the sum- 
mit of Djebel Koula, which is covered with a chalky surface. 
The descent on the other side is very wild, the road lying along 
the edges of almost perpendicular precipices amidst large blocks 
of detached rocks, down a mountain entirely destitute of vege- 
tation, and composed of calcareous rocks, sand-stone, and flint, 
lying over each other in horizontal layers. At the end of three 
hours we came to a number of tombs on the road side, where 
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the Howeytat and other Bedouins who encamp in these 
mountains bury their dead. In three hours and a half we 
reached the bottom of the mountain, and entered the bed 
of a winter torrent, which like Wady Mousa. has worked its 
passage through the chain of sand-stone rocks that form a con- 
tinvation of the Syk. ‘These rocks extend southwards as far as 
Djebel Hesma. ‘The narrow bed is enclosed by perpendicular 
cliffs, which, at the entrance of the Wady, are about fifteen or 
twenty yards distant from each other, but wider lower down. 

We continued in a western direction for an hour and a half, in 
this Wady, which is called Gharendel. At five hours the val- 
ley opens, and we found ourselves upon a sandy plain, inter- 
spersed with rocks; the bed of the Wady was covered with 
white sand. A few trees of the species ‘called by the Arabs 
Talh, Tarfa, and Adha, grow in the midst of the sand, but their 
withered leaves cannot divert the traveller’s eye from the dreary 
scene around him. At six hours the valley again becomes 

narrower; here are some more tombs of Bedouins on the side 
of the road. At the end of six hours and a half we came to 
the mouth of the Wady, where it joins the great lower valley, 
issuing from the mountainous country into the plain by a narrow 
passage, formed by the ap proaching rocks. These rocks are 
of sand-stone and contain many natural caverns. A few hun- 
dred paces above the issue of the Wady are several springs, 

called Ayoun Gharendel, surrounded by a few date trees, and 
some verdant pasture ground. ‘The water has a sulphureous 
taste, but these being the only springs on the borders of the 
great valley within one day’s journey to the N. and S. the Be- 
douins are obliged to resort to them. ‘The wells are full of 
leeches, some of which fixed themselves to the palates of sever- 
al of our camels whilst drinking, and it was with difficulty that 
we could remove them. ‘The name of 4rindela, an ancient 
town of Palaestina Tertia, bears great resemblance to that of 
Gharendel.* 

On issuing from this rocky country, which terminates the 
Djebel Shera, on its western side, the Wady Gharendel empties 
itself into the valley El] Araba, in whose sands its waters are 
lost. ‘This valley is a continuation of the Ghor, which may be 
said to extend from the Red sea to the sources of the Jordan. 
The valley of that river widens about Jericho, and its inclosing 


* Comp. Histor. Introd. p. 275. 


Vor. HI. No. 11. 57 
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hills are united to a chain of mountains which open and enclose 
the Dead sea. At the southern extremity of the sea they again 
approach, and leave between them a valley similar to the north- 
ern Ghor, in shape; but which the want of water makes a 
desert, while the Jordan and its numerous tributary streams 
render the other a fertile plain. In the southern Ghor the 
rivulets which descend from the eastern mountains, to the S. of 
Wady Szafye, or El Karahy, are lost amidst the gravel in thei: 
winter beds, before they reach the valley below, and there are 
no springs whatever in the western mountain; the lower plain, 
therefore, in summer is entirely without water, which alone can 
produce verdure in the Arabian deserts, and render them habi- 
table. ‘The general direction of the southern Ghor is paralle! 
to the road which I took in coming from Khanzyre to Wady 
Mousa. At the point where we crossed it, near Gharendel, its 
direction was from N. N. E. to S. S. W. From Gharendel i 
extends southwards for fifteen or twenty hours, till it joins i 
sandy plain which separates the mountains of Hesma from the 
eastern branch of the Red sea. It continues to bear the appel- 
lation of El Ghor as far as the latitude of Beszeyra, to the $ 
of which place, as the Arabs informed me, it is interrupted fo: 
a short space by rocky ground and Wadys, and takes the nam« 
of Araba, which it retains till its termination near the Red sea. 
Near Gharendel, where I saw it, the whole plain presented to 
the view an expanse of shifting sands, whose surface was broken 
by innumerable undulations, and low hills. The sand appears 
to have been brought from the shores of the Red sea by tl 
southerly winds; and the Arabs told me that the valley con 
tinued to present the same appearance beyond the latitude o! 
Wady Mousa. A few Talh trees (the acacia which produc: 
the gum arabic), Tarfa (tamarisk), Adha, and Rethem, grow 
among the sand hills ; but the depth of sand precludes all vege 
tation of herbage. Numerous Bedouin tribes encamp bere a 
the winter, when the torrents produce a copious supply of water, 
and a few shrubs spring up upon their banks, affording pastur- 
age to the sheep and goats; but the camels prefer the leaves ol 
the trees, especially the thorny Talb. 

The existence of the valley E| Araba, the Kadesh Barnea,* 
perhaps, of the Scriptures, appears to have been unknown both 
to ancient and modern geographers, although it forms a promi- 


* See Vol. IL. p. 791, 
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nent feature in the topography of Syria and Arabia Petraca.* 
It deserves to be thoroughly investigated, and travellers might 
proceed along it in winter time, accompanied by two or three 
Bedouin guides of the tribes of Howeytat and Terabein, who 
could be procured at Hebron. Akaba, or Eziongeber, might 
be reached in eight days by the same rund by which the con- 
munication was anc iently ke spt up between Jerusalem and her 
dependencies on the Re d sea, for this is both the nearest and the 
most commodious route, and it was by this valley that the treas- 
ures of Ophir were probably transported to the warehouses of 
Solomon. 

Of the towns which I find laid down in D’Anville’s maps, be- 
tween Zoara and A®lana, no traces remain, Thoana excepted, 
which is the present Dhana. ‘The name of Zoar is unknown to 
the Arabs, but the village of Szafye is near that point; the 
river which is made by D’Anville to ‘fall into the Dead sea near 
Zoara, is the Wady KE] Ahsa; but it will have been seen in 
the above pages, that the course of that Wady is rather from 


The remark of Burckhardt, that this valley, El Ghor and El 
Araba, “appears to have been unknown both to ancient and modern 
geographers,” has been adopted and copied by other writers without 
hesitation ; but probably without sufficient examination. It was of 
course known in the times of the Crusades; and it is singular that no 
writer of that age should have mentioned it. On turning over the pages 
of Abulfeda, who flourished in the fourteenth century, (7'ab. Syriae 
ed. Koehler, Lips. 1786,) I find that he describes Shobak as situated 
on the eastern side of the Ghor, p. 89; and on p. 13, 14, he gives a de- 
scription of it as follow: “From the Dead sea and Zoar to Bisan and 
Tiberias, the tract is called El Ghor, because it is included between 
two ranges of mountains. The other part of Syria joins it. One 
part of the Ghor is reckoned to the region of the Jordan, the other to 
Palestine. Ibn Haukaladds: The Ghor begins at the lake of Gennes- 
areth, whence it extends to Bisan, and soto Zoar and Jericho, even to 
the Dead sea; and thence to Ailah.” ‘To this passage is subjoined a 
note, containing a Scholion of Abulfeda himself, taken from the au- 
tograph manuscript of his work preserved at Leyden, in the follow- 
ing words: “ El Ghor is properly any deep valley shut in by moun- 
tains. This tract abounds in palm trees, fountains, and streams; and 
snow sometimes falls in it. One portion of it stretches from the re- 
gion of Jordan till you pass Bisan, and then comes Palestine. And 
if one should proceed continuously in this valley [towards the south], 
it would bring him to Ailah.” ‘These notices, it will be remarked, 
accord precisely with the description given by Burckhardt.—Eb. 
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the east than south. 1 inquired in vain among the Arabs for 
the names of those places where the Israelites had sojourned 
during their progress through the desert; none of them are 
known to the present inhabitants. ‘The country about Akaba, 
and to the W. N. W. of it, might, perhaps, furnish some data 
for the illustration of the Jewish history. I understand that M. 
Seetzen went in a stright line from Hebron to Akaba, across the 
desert El Ty ; he may perhaps, have collected some interest- 
ing information on the subject.* 


[From this point, Burckhardt travelled across the western 
desert to Egypt. Copious extracts relating to this part of his 
route, have already been given in this work ; see Vol. Il. p. 
780 sq. | 


* The name of Seetzen is so often mentioned, that a slight notice 
of his travels may not be unacceptable. He was a native of East 
Friesland, and studied at Gittingen under Blumenbach. Animated 
by a strong desire to explore the almost unknown regions of Western 
Asia, he prepared himself in astronomy etc. under the guidance of 
Baron Zach, then at Gotha; and, furnished to a considerable extent 
with instruments and funds by the Duke of Gotha, he arrived at Con- 
stantinople in Dec. 1802. In Noy. 1803 he went to Aleppo, where 
he remained till April 1805, engaged in the necessary preparation for 
his future journeys. He then repaired to Damascus, where during the 
summer he made excursions into the Haouran and other regions 
adjacent. In Jan. 1806 he left Damascus, and travelled through 
the countries east of the Jordan. He was the first modern traveller 
who visited the ruins of Jerrash (Gerasa) and Amman. He ex- 
tended his journey as far south as Kerek, and then returned over 
Jerusalem to Acre, where he arrived in May 1806. He again visited 
Jerusalem ; left it March 15, 1807, for Hebron; whence he departed 
March 27, travelling directly across the desert and mountains El Tyh, 
to Mount Sinai. He reached Cairo in May, where he remained 
most of the time for two years, visiting in the mean time different 
parts of Egypt, ete. In July 1809, he went to Dyidda and Mecca, 
and proceeded in March 1810 to Yemen. ‘The last letter received 
from him is dated at Mocha in Novy. 1810, Later accounts inform 
us only, that he died of poison on a journey from Mocha to Sana, 
in Oct. 1811. As a traveller, his name stands in the foremost rank ; 
but alas! we have not yet received the full fruits of his labours. All 
the information which has been given to the public respecting his 
travels, is contained in his letters to Baron Zach, published in the va- 
rious volumes of the Monatliche Correspondenz. His private journal or 
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Art. li. Inrropuction To THE Psacms. 


From De Wette’s “ Commentar ueber die Psalmen.” Translated by J. Torrey, Professor of 
Languages in the University of Vermont. 


Previminary Nore. 


In presenting to the readers of this work the following elegant 
translation of De Wette’s Introduction to the Psalms, it is proper 
to subjoin the following extract from a letter of the translator ac- 
companying the manuscript. “ It was my original design,” 
he says, “to add a few notes to the translation of De Wette, not 
with a view of illustrating any of his main topics, but merely to 
express my dissent from him in those passages where his wild 
notions on the subject of i inspir ation come out. Upon further 
reflection I have abandoned it s—suppos ing that as a matter of 
course you will give some account of De Wette; and what it 
would be proper to say with respect to his dogmatical errors, 
would find its most appropriate plac e in such an introduction. 
A few words would set the matter in its proper light ; and every 
reader might be easily made to understand, that the chief object 
of the writer is the poetry of the Psalms, and that the great 
merit of the piece consists in the ability with which that point is 
handled.” 

The suggestion here made in respect to an introductory no- 
tice of De Wette, it is not the intention of the Editor to comply 
with, any farther than to state that his theological views are al- 
ready well known in this country as belonging to the rationalist 
school; and that therefore we are not to look, i in this Introduc- 
tion, for any thing more than a philological and rhetorical mode 


diary, arranged by himself up to April 1809, is still in existence ; and 
must of course contain the results of all his researches, except those 
connected with Arabia. It was, and probably is still, in the hands of 
Prof. Kruse, formerly of Halle, now of Dorpat. This gentleman 
once made preparations to publish it; but was prevented, it is said, 
by his inability to make out the Arabic words and names, and his un- 
willingness to employ another person to do this for him. It was 
stated to the writer by Gesenius, who had examined the manuscripts, 
that they contain few important general facts, more than have al- 
ready been given to the public by Seetzen himself in his letters. 
—Ep. 
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of treating the subjects under consideration. Indeed, the light 
in which De Wette, Gesenius, and other critics of the same 
school regard the study and interpretation of the Scriptures, and 
their mode of handling the sacred volume, are precisely the 
same as Heyne and Wolf have followed in respect to the poems 
of Homer, and such as all critics and editors of classic authors 
daily practise. ‘Their object is simply to arrive at a thorough 
and familiar acquaintance with the philological sense,—the dic- 
tion, style, manner, rhythm, imagery, etc. of the sacred writers ; 
leaving out of view entirely the question of any higher inspira- 
tion, in which they do not believe. Some appropriate remarks 
on De Wette in particular, from the pen of Prof. Stuart, may 
be seen in a former volume of this work; see Vol. I. p. 60, 61. 
With these limitations, the following article may be recom- 
mended to the student of sacred literature, as an able and ele- 
gant exhibition of the characteristic features of Hebrew poetry 
in general, and of the Book of Psalms in particular. Indeed, 
as a writer of taste and poetical susceptibility, De Wette stands 
foremost in the ranks of German theologians. Viewed in this 
light, this essay cannot but prove attractive and useful in a high 
degree, to those who wish to drink deep of the pure and holy 
streams of Hebrew poetry at their original fountain. —Eprror. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PsaLos. 


I. Poetical Character and Contents of the Psalms. 


The Psalms are lyric poems. This is all that is implied in 
the name which they bear. Wadluos, from waddecy, chordas 
tangere, fidibus canere, signifies the music of a stringed instru- 
ment, the sound of the lyre, then, a song sung to the music of the 
lyre. This word is used by the Alex candrine translators for the 
Hebrew "72772, as well as ‘wadleuv for the verb “721: but these 
Hebrew words, whatever may be their ety mology ,* have the 
signification of song accompanied with music. Psalter (wad rn 
ovov), the name, which, i in imitation of the Greeks, we give to 


* Michaelis (ad Lowth. Prael. IV. not. 8) and Gesenius (ad verb.) 
have justly rendered suspicious the etymology from “72t to prune 
sc. the vine, whence, in Piel, to speak in rhythmical periods’ (caesuras), 
proposed by A. Schultens in Hariri Consess. p. 92, and by Lowth de 
Poesi sacra Hebraeorum p. 36. ed. Rosenm. 
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the collection of Psalms, properly denotes a stringed instrument, 
and the appellation is to be understood in the same manner, as 
when we give to a collection of lyric poems the title of Lyre.’ 
The Jews call the Psalms mann songs of praise, and the col- 
lection DSnn 725, also abbreviate d, D°rm, an appellation which 
applies to a part only of the Psalms. The term 5°13 or 
DW, songs, odes, would be more correct. 

The Psalms are lyric in the proper sense; for with the He- 
brews, as in the ancient world generally, song and music were 
connected, and the titles to most of the Psalms determine their 
connexion with music, though in a manner which is unintelligi- 
ble to us. ‘These compositions deserve, moreover, the name 
of lyric on account of their character as works of taste. The 
essence of lyric poetry is the immediate expression of feeling ; 
and feeling is the sphe re to which most of the Psalms belong 
Pain, sorrow, fear, hope, joy, confidence, gratitude, vebusiesion 
to God, every thing that moves and elevates the snal, is @X- 
pre sssed in these hymns. Most of them are the warm outpour- 
ings of the excited, susceptible heart ; the fresh offspring of in- 
spiration and elevation of thought; while only a few seem like 
the colder productions of artific ial imitation, ‘and a few others 
are simply forms of prayer, temple hymns, and collections of 
proverbs. 

The Psalter may with much propriety be called a Lyric An- 
thology.* It contains the lyric productions of different authors 
belonging to different periods ; for the title, “* Psalms of David,’ 
is adopted only out of respect to the most distinguished portion 
of them. This anthology, however, contains merely the rem- 
nants of the lyric poetry of the Hebrews. The produc tions of 
this class were undoubte dly far more numerous, than would seem 
to have been the case from these remains, and spread through 
a wider and more diversified field. The Psalter is chiefly com- 
posed of religious and devotional hymns; but it cannot be 
maintained that the lyric poetry of the Hebrews was exclusively 
devoted to the service of religion and of the public worship. 
The supposition is suffic iently ‘contradicted by those invaluable 
examples of another species of lyric poetry, which are preserved 
in other parts of the Scriptures; such as David's elegy over 


Thus ‘the title is correctly explained by E uthym. ‘Zigab. Praef. 
in oie ed. le Moyne p. 172. 

Augusti (Einleit. ins A. T. § 158) compares it not amiss with the 
Anthology of the Greeks. 
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Saul and Jonathan, the Song at the well, Numbers 21: 17, and 
especially the Song of Solomon ; although the last belongs to a 
somewhat different branch of poetical composition. In the 
book of Psalms itself, there is one production which possesses an 
altogether secular character, namely, Ps. 45. Probably we are 
indebted, for most of the hymns which are extant, to the reliz- 
ious use to which they were consecrated, rather than to any 
common poetical sy mpathy ; ; and hence so few secular songs 
have been preserved from destruction. 

In respect to their contents and character, the Psalms may 
be classified in the following manner. 

1. Hymns, in praise of Jehovah. (1 
ture and of man, Ps. 8, 104, 145.—(2 
of Israel, Ps. 19, 29, 33, 65, 93, 135, 136, 147, and others.— 
(3) As God of Israel, Ps. 47, 66, 67, 75.—(4) As Saviour and 
Helper (a) of Israel Ps. 46, 47, 48, 75, 76; (6) of individuals, 
Ps. 18, 30, 138, and others. ‘This class contains the most sub- 
lime thoughts respecting God, nature, the government of the 
world, etc. and furnishes the sources of many doctrinal ideas. 

Il. National Psalms, containing allusions to the ancient his- 
tory of the Israelites, and to the relation of the people to Jeho- 
vah, Ps. 78, 105, 106, 114. 

Poygee Psalms of Zion and of the Temple, Ps. 15, 24, 68, 81 

, 132, 134, 135. 

SV . Psalms relating to the King, Ps. 2, 20, 21, 45, 72, 110. 

V. Psalms, which contain complaints under affliction and 
the persecution of enemies, and prayers for succour; the most 
numerous class, comprising more than a third part of the whol 
collection. ‘These Psalms of complaint are: (1) Personal, 
lating to the case of an individual, Ps. 7, 22, 55, 56, 109, and 
others. (2) National, Ps. 44, 74, 79, 80, 137, and others. (3 
Personal and national at the same time, Ps. 69, 77, 102. From 
these divisions proceed still others. (4) General Psalms ol! 
complaint, reflections on the wickedness of the world, Ps. 10, 
12, 14, 36. (5) Didactic Psalms, respe cting the condition of! 
the pious and of the godless, Ps. 37, 49, 73. (6) Psalms of 
thanksgiving for deliverance from enemies, which also pass ove! 
into the first class, Ps. 34, 40, and others.* 


) Generally, as God of na- 
») As God of nature and 
I 


) 


‘Respecting the Poslns of Complaint, and the order in which 
they follow each other, see the author’s “ Beytrag zur Characteristik 
des Hebraismus ma Studien herausgeg. von Daub und Creuzer.” 


Ill. B. 2.41. p. 252 sq. 
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VI. Religious and moral Psalms. (1) Odes to Jehovah with 
special allusions, Ps. 90,139. (2) Expressions of religious 
conviction, hope, confidence, Ps. 23, 91, 121, 127,128. (3) 
Expressions of religious experience, reectinions, etc. Ps. 42, 43, 
101,131. (4) Development of religious or moral ideas, Ps. 
1, 133. (5) Didactic poems relating to religion, Ps. 32, 50. 
6) Collections of proverbs in alphabetical order, Ps. 119. 

The few which cannot be brought under any of the above 
classes and divisions, either constitute new ones by themselves, 
or possess an intermediate character. Another formal, rhetori- 
cal arrangement into odes, songs, elegies, etc. has been proposed 
by Augusti,* which, however, borrowed as it is from the 
poetry of the Greeks, seems to be scarcely applicable to the 
formless and peculiar character of the Hebrew poetry. Thus 
the plaintive Psalms deserve not always the name of elegies ; 
for the beautiful melancholy which is the characteristic of this 
species of composition, is absent from the most of them, and they 
are rather marked by the presence of more agitating passions. 

From ‘this account of the character and contents of the 
Psalms their importance in a religious respect becomes evident. 
Among all the books of the Bible there is, perhaps, no one so 
rich in this particular as the Psalter. Others, as the Penta- 
teuch, or the Prophets, may furnish the religious inquirer with 
more materials relating to the positive views of religion, sym- 
bolic forms, ete. but the Psalter is the great fountain and source 
of religious experience, and on this account, worthy of very 
special - attention in all inquiries into the history of religion. For 
religion is found in its true life and existence only where it lives 
in the heart of the individual; no sooner does it pass into the 
forms of doctrine and symbolic representation, than it becomes 
in a certain sense ossified—a mere skeleton. What a variety 
of religious feelings and thoughts is contained in the Psalms! 
On this point there are some fine remarks of Luther, in his pre- 
face to the Psalter. ‘* Where do we find a sweeter voice of 
joy than in the Psalms of thanksgiving and praise? There you 
look into the heart of all the holy, as into a beautiful garden, 
as into heaven itself. What delicate, sweet t, and lovely flowers 
are there springing up of all manner of beautiful, joyous thoughts 
towards God and his goodness. On the other hand, where do 
you find more profound, mournful, pathetic expressions of sorrow, 


* Einleit. ins A. T. § 159, and Prakt. Einleit. in die Psalmen, p. 11. 
Vou. Ill. No. 11. 58 
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than the plaintive Psalms contain? ‘There again you look into 
the heart of all the holy, but as into death, nay, as into the very 
pit of despair. How dark and gloomy is every thing there, 
arising from all manner of melancholy apprehension of God’s 
displeasure !—I hold that there has never appeared on earth, 
and never can appear a more precious book of examples and 
legends of saints than the Psalter is. For here we find not 
merely what one or two holy men have done, but what the 
Head himself of all the holy has done, and what all the holy do 
still. How they stand affected towards God, towards friends 
and enemies, how they behave and sustain themselves in all 
dangers and sufferings. Besides, that all manner of divine and 
salutary instructions and commands are contained therein.— 
Hence, too, it comes, that the Psalter forms, as it were, a littl 
book of all saints, in which every inan, in whatever situation he 
may be placed, shall find Psalms and sentiments, which shall 
apply to his own case, and be the same to him, as if they were, 
for his own sake alone, so expressed, that he could not express 
them himself, nor find, nor even wish them, better than they are.” 
But even in a doctrinal point of view also, the Psalter is 
of great importance, although modern historical interpretation 
has pronounced to be inadmissible, as it is obliged to do, many 
doctrinal allusions, especially to the Messiah. Of the doctrines 
respecting God, providence, retribution, and others of that class, 


many of the Psalins contain the chief sources of proof.* 


II. Origin and Cultivation of lyric Poetry among the Hebrews. 


If we follow the titles of the Psalms and the common opinion, 
we must suppose the lyric poetry of the Hebrews, as well as the 
largest portion of the Psalms themselves, a production of David 
and his contemporaries. The few specimens of lyric composition, 
which we find before David, scarcely enter into consideration, 
compared with the fertility of his own period. In the earlier his- 
tory it is but occasionally that the voice of poetry is heard, as in 
the songs of Moses at the Red Sea, of Deborah, and of Hannah. 
We are surprised, after so few attempts in lyric poetry, to see so 
accomplished and fruitful a poet rise up all at once, with several 
others in his company. So rapid a progress supposes some ad- 
equate occasion, some preparatory steps. Now if we cast our 


os For the dev elopment of the religions and moral dean which are 
contained in the Psalter, consult Augusti Prakt. Einleit. in die Psal- 
men, im dritten Theile von Berger’s prakt. Einleit, in das A. T. 
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eye over the history of the times immediately preceding the age 
of David, we are presented with a phenomenon, which seems to 
explain the difficulty. It is Samuel’s school of the prophets. 
Many, as Herder, Eichhorn,? Nachtigall,3 and Rosenmueller,‘ 
suppose that the composition of Psalms was cultivated and 
brought to perfection in this seminary. ® $pecious as this con- 
jecture appears, it is hardly reconcilable with the facts of the 
history. It is not intimated that David, before his unction, had 
any connexion with Samuel. ‘The former tends his father’s flock. 
Indeed Samuel appears to have had no acquaintance with David, 
when he comes to anoint him, 1 Sam. 16:6 sq. Yet David is 
already a skilful minstrel, and famed for his art, ib. v. 18; he 
was not, therefore a disciple of Samuel, at least in minstrelsy. 
But it is well known that music and song at this period were not 
separated ; we must therefore suppose that David was already a 
poet, and as such, known and celebrated. Sometime afterwards, 
it is true, we find David in Samuel’s school of the prophets, but 
it is only on the occasion of his flight from Saul; 1 Sam. 19: 18sq. 
It may be possible, that Samuel had some acquaintance with 
David, prior to his unction, though no mention is made of 
it in the account of that transaction, 1 Sam. c. 16. But he 
might have been an object of attention to the prophet, without 
being properly his disciple; or perhaps the youth was his own 
instructor. Natural capacity, in connexion with frequent prac- 
tice, might produce the same degree of talent, to say the least, 
as an artificial system of instruction, like that which we may sup- 
pose to have prevailed in the prophetic school. At the same 
time, it would be an error to imagine that lyric poetry arose 
amongst the Hebrews all at once, as if it sprung out of the 
ground. David’s s contemporaries, the women who celebrated 
with song and joy his victory over Goliah, practised a species 
of poetry, which, though rude and uncultiv ated, was truly lyric 
in its kind ; their short. pean, 


Saul smote his thousands, 
But David his ten thousands, 


1 Geist der hebr. Poesie, I. 301. 2 Einleit. ins A. Tv. Iv. § 620. 

3 Ueber Samuels Siingerversammlung in Henke’s Magaz. VI. 1. 38. 
reprinted in: Psalmen gesungen vor David’s Thronbesteigung p. 3. 

4 Prolegg. in Psalm. Cap. 1. 

© The hint had already been given by Carpzov, Introd. ad Libr. can. 
Bibl. V. 'T. Part. II. p. 97. and by Lowth, De sacra Poesi Hebr. Preel. 
XXV. p. 287. ed. Rosenm. 
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has already the form of the poetic parallelism, and an original 
and superior mind might easily advance from such a beginning 
to the highest degree of excellence. We find also, still earlier, 

in addition to the examples of Moses, Deborah, and Hannah, 
which have already been noticed, the practice, particularly 
among the women, of music and the dance, from which song 
certainly was not excluded. Jephthah’s daughter comes out to 
meet her father with timbrels and dances ; Judges 11:34. At 
Shiloh the maidens held a yearly feast with dances ; Judges 21: 

21. ke may be questioned whether Samson was not a minstrel, 
for he is called out to play before the Philistines, Judges 16: 
25; which is commonly understood to refer to the dance, but 
excludes not the accompaniments of song and instrumental 
music. But even if he was not strictly speaking a musician and 
singer, yet we meet in him with the first Mashal poet, as we 
have also from the same period the masterly apologue of Jotham. 
Such facts, though insulated, pre-suppose among a people a 
considerably high degree of cultivation, or at least of poetical 
capacity. Indeed, the song of Deborah alone proves, that the 
poetic art was already arrived at a stage of improvement sufli- 
cient to account for the origin of the Davidian poetry. Wheth- 
er a period produces one admirable poem, or more, is a matter 
of chance rather than the result of the state of culture. Be- 
sides, the times of the Judges and of Samuel constituted the 
heroic age of the Hebrews, a period peculiarly favourable to 
the first beginnings and gradual improvement of poetry. Such 
times,” says Eichhorn, “are poetical under every climate ;” 
but I cannot add with him, “that poetry, in this case, is lik: 
the nation, wild and heroic, breathes only in the warlike trump, 
and knows no field for practice but that of valour and victory 
with their attendant train.” The occasions which first called forth 
the Hebrew poets were, probably enough, connected with war ; 

but when poetry bas once sprung into life, she confines herself 
to no such narrow limits, and draws still other objects within her 
circle. With feasts of victory, sacrifices, dances and other rites 
were united, which might easily have tempered the song to a 
tone of somewhat softer character. Even warlike songs admit 
of the gentler emotions, and the song of Deborah is rich in 
touches of amiable feeling. When it is said they sung to the 
trumpet, we are certainly not to understand it in the literal sense ; 
the music of the harp, of the flute, and of the timbrel, was the 
accompaniment even of the songs of war, and these instruments 
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are adapted to the softest tones. We are not then obliged to 
trace the origin of the sweet and amiable poetry of David’s 
Psalms exclusively to Samuel’s school of the prophets. 
Unfortunately we know far too little about the prophetic school 
of Samuel to determine what influence it had on the cultivation 
of poetry. ‘The passages relating to it are 1 Sam. 10: 5, and 
19:19, 20. In the first of these it is th ws implied that the 
disciples of the prophets had music among them, and their 
“ prophesying” (8227) has been understood, not without 
grounds, in the sense of song ; “el the word N°32 sometimes sig- 
nifies poet, Ex. 15:20, and N23 to sing, 1 Chr. 25: 1 sq.! We 
may suppose, however, that ine music was employed simply as 
a support and accompaniment of the prophetic delivery. The 
prophets probably delivered their messages, in the earlier times 
at least, in connexion with music and a vehement action and 
declamation approaching to a dance. The passage in 2 K. 
3: 15 sq. is remarkable. The prophet Elisha is about to pro- 
nounce the answer of the Lord to certain inquiries of Jehosha- 
phat; but before he does it, he asks for a minstrel, and as the 
latter strikes the harp, “the hand of Jehovah comes upon him,’ 
and he utters his reply. The case here it is true, is different; 
the prophet does not play and sing himself, but submits to the 
performance of another; still it shows the constant connexion 
of music with the prophetic office. Neither is it distinctly as- 
serted in the passages above, that the company of the prophets 
sung, themselves. ‘The word &322n™ which is there employed, 
may not perhaps signify to sing, for Saul and Saul’s messengers 
prophesy (a Nzin™) as soon as they hear the music, without 
preparation or practic e. Their prophesying was perhaps 
nothing more than a vehement action, dancing, and gesticulation, 
as we see from the circumstance of Saul’s falling down naked. 
At farthest, they might have joined in the choral song with 
the company of prophets.” Such choral chants were perhaps 
sung in the school of Samuel, but only for the purposes of de- 
votion and i inspiration ; and the proper design of this school was 
to educate youth for the prophetic office, that i is, to give coun- 
sel from the Lord to a people under a theocratic government. 
Samuel was a prophet, and history has preserved no remains of 


! Com. Pfeiffer iiber die Musik der alten Hebrier p. 18. 
2 So Nachtigall, |. c. p. 65. 
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any poetical works of his.’ Is it not most probable that he was 
aiming to educate his disciples likewise for the prophetic office ? 
Now it is true, that the Hebrews drew no accurate line of dis- 
tinction between lyric poetry and prophetic eloquence ; yet these 
two always differ, particularly in the mode of delivery ; for the 
lyric poem was probably sung, while the prophetic message was 
only recited. Supposing then Samuel was employed in form- 
ing his disciples to be prophetic poets or speakers, what is more 
natural than to imagine that some of them might feel drawn by 
genius and inclination to lyric poetry, and succeed in per- 
fecting themselves in this?—Yet it lay out of the plan of the 
prophetic school, and was a thing quite accidental.* It is hard- 
ly correct, therefore, to consider the prophetic sc hool of Samuel 
simply as an institution for the cultivation of singing and poetry.* 
There were other institutions which may have had an influence 
still more important and decided, than this school of the proph- 
ets, in promoting the culture of lyric poetry, especially of the 
religious kind. I refer particularly to those musical schools 
which according to the account 1 Chron. 15: 16 sq. were found- 
ed by David in aid of the public worship ; yet I cannot retract 
the unfavourable opinion I once pronounced upon these and 
similar narratives in the Chronicles ;* 1 must rather confirm it. 
Besides the reasons there alleged, which I may not repeat, it 
seems to me to be a circumstance particularly calculated to ex- 
cite suspicion, that the Psalms and fragments of Psalms, repre- 
sented by the Chronicles to have been sung at the dedication 
of the tabernacle and on similar occasions, can hardly have 
been penned by David, but belong rather to the later and less 


1 Nachtigall ascribes to Samuel, Psalms 90.19: 8—15. 103: 1—18. 
145, but without foundation. Uebersetz. d. Psalm. p. 67. 

* Respecting the design of Samuel’s school of the prophets, learned 
men differ. Eichhorn considers it to have been merely a work of 
accident and inclination. Rosenmueller on the other hand regards 
it as an institution for national culture, and compares Samuel in this 
respect with Orpheus. Nachtigall views it as a political imstitution. 

3 Ernst Gottlob Bengel (Dissert. ad introductiones in librum Psal- 
morum supplementa quaedam. Tub. 1806. p. 5) brings a number 
of good arguments against this hypothesis, particularly in the shape 
in which Nachtigall presents it, and although he does not wholly re- 
ject it, yet insists upon great modifications. 


* See the author’s Beytriige zur Finleit. ins A. T. [. B. p. 85 sq. 
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ure style of the temple poetry. The Psalm which is sung 
1 Chron. 16: 8 sq. is composed of Ps. 105 and 96. But both 
are productions of a later style, as we shall endeavour to show. 
If the Chronicles had presented us on this occasion with a gen- 
uine song of David, such as the elegy for which we are indebted 
to 2 Samuel c. 1, this circumstance would have contributed 
not a little to add weight to its authority ; but the insertion 
of these fragments throws suspicion over the whole of the ac- 
companying narrative. The phrase also, quoted 1 Chron. 
16: 41, and elsewhere, respecting the Levites who were ap- 
pointed to give thanks to the Lord, * because his mercy endur- 
eth forever,” betrays the later poetry of the temple, an exam- 
ple of which we have in Ps. 136, where this phrase forms a 
regular refrain. Also Psalms 106, 107, and 118, in which 
this phrase occurs, appear to belong to a later style of poetry. 

We inay imagine that a master like David would not be with- 
out companions and assistants in the poetic art; and in fact, 
several of David’s contemporaries are named in the titles as 
composers of Psalms; but these notices, as we shall see, are 
not always good authority. Solomon, according to the testi- 
mony of history, united in himself such richness of lyric inven- 
tion with the sententious style peculiar to him, that in his time 
lyric poetry must have attained to a very high degree of per- 
fection. ‘Solomon spake three thousand ‘proverbs, and his 
songs were a thousand and five ;’ 1 K. 4: 32. It is singular, 
however, that with the exc eption ‘of two which are quite uncer- 
tain, vo Psalms of Solomon are preserved in our present col- 
lection. Nor do we find any Psalm with the author’s name be- 
longing to the period after Solomon; not even one which ad- 
mits of being referred with certainty and of necessity to any 
particular event in the history of those times; and yet such 
lyric poems as those of Hezekiah and of Habakkuk clearly 
evince, that during this period the culture of lyric composition 
had by no means fallen into neglect.’ On the contrary, we 
have many Psalms, which, according to the results of a sound 
critical exegesis almost universally acknowledged, must be 
placed in the times of the captivity, and after the captivity ;* 


1 Ps. 46, 48, are referred, it is true, to the siege of Jerusalem by 
Sennacherib, or to the war of Jehoshaphat; but only from cOnjec- 
ture. 


? The supposition that some of the Psalms might belong to the 
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and these Psalms rank, for purity of language, and for sublimi- 
ty, beauty, and freshness of conception, in the highest class, and 
are, in no respect, inferior to the poems of David and his con- 
temporaries, e. g. Ps. 45, 74, 79, 107, and many if not all 
of the Psalms of Degrees. We are here presented, then, 
with a singular phenomenon. ‘The lyric poetry of the Hebrews, 
which was cultivated and brought to perfection in the times of 
David, after producing abundance of fruit, sunk into a repose of 
nearly five hundred years, and then all at once, in the most 
calamitous period of the state, arose again, survived another 
golden age, and yielded a second harvest ;—a phenomenon hard- 
ly corresponding with the common course of events.! ‘The sin- 
gularity, however, disappears, as soon as we suppose that the 
collection of Psalms contains several pieces, either anonymous 
or incorrectly named, which belong to the period extending 
from David to the captivity. Indeed, it is in the highest degree 
probable that lyric composition flourished side by side with the 
prophetic poetry, and that many of the prophets themselves 
contributed to our present collection, and might reclaim their 
own productions from David and others. Some of the prophets, 
too, are actually named by the Septuagint as authors of Psalms. 


Ill. Authors of the Psalms. 


The opinion of the Talmud,? of many of the fathers,? and 
even of the moderns, as Bartolocci and others, that David was 


_ the author of all the Psalms, is contradicted by the very titles, 


which give the names of several authors of Psalms. Augustine 


Maccabean age, to which we were once inclined, is contradicted by 
the probable history of the Old Testament canon, which would be 
completed, according to that supposition, at too late a period. See 
Hassler de Psalmis Maccabaicis, P. I. Ulm. 1827. 4. 


1 Bengel 1. c. p. 16, who ascribes several of the Psalms to the 
Maccabean age, accounts for so Jate a revival of lyric poetry from the 
religious enthusiam of that time. That a loftier spirit animated this 
period, he appositely proves from the example of Sirach, to whom he 
attributes the spirit of David, and whose chap. 36 he justly compares 
with Ps. 74, 76, 80, 83. 


2 Cod, Pesachim c. 10. f. 117. 


3 Augustinus de civit. Dei XVII. 14. Chrysostom. in Proleg. ad 
Psalm. Euthym. Zigab. Praef. in Psalm. p. 172. 
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understands these names as referring, not to the authors, but to 
the individuals whom David, in composing the Psalms, propheti- 
cally represented ; and the Talmud, in another passage,’ says : 
David wrote the Psalms by tradition from, or in the succes- 
sion or after the manner of, ‘peby comp. Ezra 3: 10,) Moses, 
Heman, Jeduthun, Asaph, the children of Korah, and others 
still earlier, even Adam himself.2 But Jerome,® and Aben- 
Ezra,‘ considered those persons as the authors, whose names 
are found in the titles. It has nevertheless been doubted, 
whether the designation 3133, 3}ON>, as it appears in the titles, 
ought to be understood as really denoting authorship. Many 
have taken the > as synonymous with 92322, on account of, on 
occasion of, etc. Others have supposed that it referre od to the 
subject, of, concerning. The Seventy translate t@ Aavid, ro 
‘Asap. The older divines, as Carpzov, 5 would supply the 
phrase, “given by the Holy Spirit.” ‘The common opinion 
that this > S points to the authors, may be supported by numerous 
passages, in which > marksa genitive; one of the most pertinent 
is Habak. 3: 1, 8.3259 pipa2q2 mbean.© Thus the Arabians em- 


ploy their to designate an author.” Consequently the phrase 


m3? °225 must also be understood of authorship, as Carpzov® 


justly remarks; but as it is difficult to suppose several authors 
of one Psalm, Eichhorn understands it,? in this case, as refer- 
ring to the persons to whom was committed the business of set- 
ting the Psalm to music. We may, however, and indeed must, 
understand it in the sense of authorship, but with the qualifica- 
tion, that in strict propriety the title should have ascribed the 
Psalm to one of the Korabites only ; but as the individual was 
unknown, it mentioned them all, so that the phrase should be 
rendered, a Korahite Psalm. When the 5 is joined with names 
which evidently de signi “3 , not the authors but the subjects, e. g. 
Ps. 72 ma>s>, Ps. 21 3735, where probably Solomon and 
David are the subjects 5 of the songs; we are tempted to ascribe 


1 Bava Bathra f. 14. 2 Comp. Bertholdt. Fini. L 1971. 
Ep. ad Sophronium. 4 Preface to Com. on Psalms. 
Introd. II. p. 96. 

® Comp. Storr Observatt. ad Analog. et Syntax. Hebr. p. 291. 

7 Comp. Chr. Ben. Michaelis Diss. qua Soloecismus casuum ab 

Ebraismo sacri Codicis depellitur. § XIII. p. 15, 16. 

© Ad l. c. p. 97. 9 Einl. IV. § 226. 

Vou. II. No. 11. o9 
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to it another signification ;} but it is still better to suppose that 
some gross mistakes were committed by the authors of these 
titles, from which in other respects they cannot be pronounced 
wholly free. The following are the authors mentioned in the 
titles. 

I. To Moses, the 90th Psalm is aseribed ; with what propri- 
ety is a question not so completely set at rest as Eichhorn im- 
agines, and which has been doubted by many. The Talmudists 
ascribe also the ten next succeeding Psalms to Moses, in accord- 
ance with the rule that the anonymous Psalms belong to the last 
mentioned author, a rule which is adopted also by Jerome and 
Origen. But this supposition is unsupported, and has been fair- 
ly refuted by Jahn.? 

II. David is the most distinguished and fruitful contributo: 
to the collection of Psalms. Seventy four Psalms are ascribed 
to him :° to these the Seventy add ten more,‘ (or eleven if we 
count Ps. 10 which they unite with Ps. 9,) and many of the learn- 
ed° add all, or nearly all, the anonymous Psalms.° But ac- 
cording to the judgment of the best expositors, (Eichhorn, Rosen- 
mueller, Bauer, Jahn, and others,) many of the Psalms which 
bear David’s name cannot be his, as they contain allusions to 
the siege of Jerusalem, the Babylonian captivity, and _ similar 
events belonging to a later age, besides occasional Chaldaisms. 
To this number “belong Ps. 14, 69, 103, 122 and other Psalms 
of degrees, Ps. 139, and othets. But from this circumstance 


1 E. G. Bengel, |. c. p. 19 sq. thinks that 3735 especially, when it 
stands alone or hades “iat72 , denotes the age and the subject rathe: 
than the author. 


2 Bini. 11.706. Ps. 100 mentions Samuel, and cannot therefore hav: 
been composed until after Samuel. 


3 According to Cod. 39 Kenn. Ps. 66 besides. And aceording to 
Cod. 89. 214 Kenn. Cod, 34. (a pr. m.) 874. (corr.) de Ross. also Ps 
67.—Rosennuellerzand Eichhorn number only 71. 

4 Namely Ps. 38, 43, 91, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 104. 

5 E. g. Carpzov |. c. p. 97. 

6 This is done upon the ,authority of 1 Chron. 16: 7, which repre- 
sents the anonymous Psalms 96, 105, as having been sung at the conse- 
cration of the tabernacle ; and on that of the New Testament in which 
(Acts 4: 25) the second, and (Heb. 4: 7) the 95th Psalms are quoted 


under the name of David. For an answer to this argument, see Rosen- 
mueller Prolegg. XV. Stark Davidis Carmina Vol. I. P. IL. p. 405 sqq 
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[am led, in accordance with my own principles of criticism, to re- 

gard as a problematical question the genuineness of the remaining 
Psalms which are ascribed to David. It is not enough, that barely 
the contents and character of a Psalm do not contradict the title ; 
there must be positive grounds of internal probability to remove 
the suspicion which rests on the title. Still less safe is it to ascribe 
anonymous Psalms to David ; the grounds which are alleged 
for it are extremely weak and unsatisfactory .—The great num- 
ber of the Psalms ascribed to David is no argument against their 
genuineness, though the same cannot be said of their uniformity. 

Many especially of the plaintive and mournful Psalms, have 
the same subject matter, tone and situation. No poet re- 

peats himself thus ; least of all would one do so, who was capa- 
ble of composing such an elegy as that upon Saul and Jonathan. 
Among these Psalms there are certainly many which are imita- 
ted from David ; comp. Ps. 22 and 69, and others. 

The character attributed to David’s poetry by almost all com- 
mentators is that of sweetness, elegance, grace; they deny it 
sublimity, a judgment in which I cannot fully acquiesce. Psalms 
like 18, 19, 60, 65, indisputably claim to be called sublime. 
Most of David's productions are Psalms of complaint and sup- 
plication, and these, it must be confessed, are of inferior poetical 
merit. 

Ill. Asaph is named as the author of twelve Psalms. The 
one here intended was probably the son of Berachiah, of the 
tribe of Levi and family of Gershom, who appears in the char- 
acter of David’s master of song, and as a poet, with the honoura- 
ble title of seer, mim, 1 Chron. 6: 24. 15: 17. 16: 5. 2 Chron. 
29: 30. With the exception of the 50th and perhaps the 73d, 
the Psalms ascribed to him cannot have been his, for they con- 
tain marks of a later time, allusions to later objects, events and 
circumstances. Ps. 74, 79, describe the desolation of the tem- 
ple and of the city ; Ps. 80 refers itself to the captivity; Ps. 77 
alludes to the later national calamities of the Hebrews, and al- 
ready presupposes a division of the state. ‘To judge from Ps. 50 
and 73, Asaph was a master in didactic poetry ; the sentiments 
and janguage are equally admirable. 

IV. To the Sons of Korah, a levitical family of singers,' are 
ascribed eleven of the most beautiful Psalms, distinguished for 
sprightliness of feeling, rapidity of movement, and lofty concep- 


' Comp. 1 Chron. 6: 33 sg. 9:19. 26:1. 2 Chron. 20: 19. 
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tion. But many, Eichhorn among others, deny their claims to 
the authorship of these hymns, and imagine they were only 
committed to the Korahites for the purpose of being set to 
music. It is the opinion of Carpzov (I. c. p. 106), that a few 
of the more distinguished of the sons of Korah were the au- 
thors ; and in this he is followed by Rosenmueller, on Ps. 42 
Most of these Psalms belong to a later pcigeregien the captivity 
or the times after the captiv ity, e. g. Ps. 44, 84, 85, and others. 

V. Heman, the Ezrahite, is named in the iis of the 88th 
Psalm ; and Ethan the Ezrahite, in that of the 89th. They 
are probably the same who are mentioned 1 Chron. = 18, 29, 
as levitical singers in the time of David, and 1 K. 5: 11, 
men of wisdom. Both Psalms, at all events the 89th, are 
later, and could not have been written by contemporaries o! 
David. 

VI. Solomon’s name is found annexed to two of the Psalms, 
Ps. 72, 127, which, however, are hardly his; Ps. 72 at least 
can be referred to him only as the subject. 

The Seventy name besides as authors, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Haggai, and Zechariah, probably from conjecture merely.! 
Modern expositors have also attempted to ascertain the authors 
of several of the anonymous Psalms. This, however, is a mat- 
ter attended with the greatest uncertainty.” 


IV. Original and imitative, earlier and later Character of il 
Psalms. 


An inquiry of the greatest importance, involving a thorough 
understanding of the Psalms, in an exegetical and critical sense, 
and as works of taste, is that which has for its object to distin- 
guish between what is original and what is imitated in the poeti- 
cal style of these productions. It is a subject which has hitherto 


1 Comp. Eichhorn, § 622. p. 27 sq. Bertholdt (Eiml. V. 1963 
thinks that these titles by the Seventy, do not designate the authors, 
but refer to the liturgical use for which certain Psalms were selected 
by these prophets. 

2 It is a conjecture of Augusti (Einl. p. 189. n. 2) that the author 
of Ps. 45 was Mardecai, and of Ps. 46 Hezekiah. The first is very 
probable, for this ode may be very appositely referred to a Persian 
king ; less so to Solomon, in accordance with the common opinion 
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met with but little attention,’ and scarcely more than a few 
hints can be offered at present. ‘There are pieces, which bear in 
their language, form and matter, the character of originality, 
and assert themselves as free, living productions of poetic in- 
spiration in certain actual situations of life. “There are others, 
on the contrary, which appear as though they originated from 
imitation, and their authors wrote without being impelled by 
their feelings, or situation, or any particular call to the culture 
of poetry. In many of them, indeed, we remark verbal remi- 
niscences from models evidently before the writer’s mind. 
That very abundant class of the plaintive Psalms contains 
many pieces, which, to my feeling, are evident imitations. 
How can we else account for the! fact, that they have mainly the 
same plan, tone, and contents? Eichhorn justly recognizes in 
Ps. 69 an imitation, perhaps a direct one, of Ps. 22; and so 
Ps. 25, 35, 88, and others, contain much that is in the same style. 
Whoever has but once cursorily perused the Psalms of this 
class, must have been struck with the reiterated and as it were 
standing thoughts, phrases, and images which they contain. 
The question why this particular class of Psalms should exhibit 
so many marks of imitation, may be very easily resolved, if we 
adopt that mode of explaining them, which I have proposed, 
viz. if we consider them as referring to the national calamities 
of the Hebrews, their oppression and persecution by foreign 
enemies.2. How many Jews were thrown at different peri: ids 
into one and the same situation! They sought consolation in 
breathing out their sorrow in prayer and song ,and eagerly caught 
at the strains poured forth by the older r poets in similar cireum- 
stances, and imitated or altered them in accommodation to their 
own circumstances, feelings, and taste; for as with the Jews a 
written production in the hand was not considered as the property 
of another, and seems not to have been regarded with the same 
respect which we consider to be due to such property, no one 
hesitated to add to it his own thoughts, and to throw it into any 
other form which he pleased. Besides these plaintive Psalms, 
those of the alphabetic and hallelujah class are not without 
marks of imitation. The class of non-original Psalms which 

1 A few thoughts on this subject may be found in Eichhorn 1. 
c. § 622, Not. o. § 624. Not. b.c. § 628. Not. l.—and in Paulus Clavis 
liber die Psalmen, Einl. zu Ps. 31, 36, ete. 


* Comp. Studien 1. c. p. 252 sq. 
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possess the least merit, are such as are composed, either wholly 
or in part, of others. ‘To this number belong Ps. 108, whic h i is 

composed of Ps. 57: 8—12, and Ps. 60: nail 4; also Ps. 70, 
which is only a fragment of Ps. 40. Some of the better nes 
also contain passages borrowed from others, as Ps. 144 from 

Ps. 18, and Ps. 68 from Deborah’s song.' 

Tntimately pc with this species of criticism is another 
which respects the comparative age of the Psalms. [| mighi 
hazard the assertion, that a Psalm is the older, in proportion to 
the difficulty and awkwardness of its phraseolgy, the fulness, 
freedom and compression of its thoughts,—and the later, in propor- 
tion to the ease, elegance and facility of its language, and the per- 
spicuity, plainness, and exact arrangement of its matter.* Thx 
later Psalms, for example, are composed in a language acquired 
by art, not in the language of life. But it is not easy to us: 
dead language with the freedom and originality whic h give ris 
to idiomatic ‘difficulties ; the writer is confined to oid and know: 
forms. Hence the facility of the language of the later Ps: “am ' 
Besides, the later poets had an easier task, because their fore 
runners had already broken the path for them. The same is 
true of the subject matter, in which too the preceding models 
have been imitated. We may expect with a good degree o 
certainty to find the older P salms in the first books, the late: 
in the last.2 Their poetical merit, however, is often in an in- 
verse proportion to their age. Many of the Songs of Degre: 
the Korahite Psalms, Ps. 45, 137, ete. rank in the highest cla 
as productions of taste, and yet belong to the later period 
Purity of language, moreover, is no certain mark of antiquity ; 
for there were those, even after the captivity, who were capa 1b| 
of writing the Hebrew language with great purity, notwithstand- 
ing it was no longer the native tongue. 

“No man can flatter himself with having entered fully into th 
spirit of the Psalms, if he has not felt the nec essity of this pre- 
vious critical discrimination ; ; it may therefore be recomme nded 


1 Similar facts occur in the popular poetry of all nations, ‘Thi 
papalar songs of the Germans, collected by Arnim and Brentano, fr 
quently present such affinities and reminiscences ; most of them b 
ing imitations. 


® Similar is also the judgment of Dathe, Psalmeniibers. p. 147. 


3 It is well known that the interpretation of the first hooks is at- 
tended with far greater difficulties, than that of the last. 
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to expositors, to bestow the pains which they have hitherto fruit- 
lessly expended on the barren field of historical interpretation, 
upon this branch of criticism which has been so entirely neg- 
lected. 


V. Collection and Arrangement of the Psalms. 


The opinion of the Talmud, that David was the collector of 
the Psalter,’ requires no confutation. The Fathers and old 
expositors, (Jerome, C hrysostom, Euthymius Zigabenus, C /arp- 
zov, Huet, and others, ) ascribe the collection to Ezra, in accord- 
ance with the well known tradition that the canon of the Old 
Testament proceeded from him. But even Carpzov? supposes 
that prior to the last and principal collection, and as early as the 
time of Hezekiah, a smaller collection was extant, which com- 
prised the first seventy-two Psalms, and concluded with the 
formula, “‘ the Psalms of David are ended,” which we still find 
at the close of the 72d Psalm. Eichhorn also, and other mod- 
erns regard this formula as a proof that Ps. 1—72 once formed 
a collection by themselves, as it could not have proceeded from 
the author of the entire collection, because many Psalms of 
David appear among those which follow. It should seem that 
these last were not added to the first collection until a later 
period ; and this was done, perhaps, as Eichhorn supposes, in 
the form of three distinct collections. Another more plausible 
theory for explaining this formula, is that of Jahn, who proposes 
the following hypothesis respecting the collection of the Psalms. 

“In the five books of the Psalms, we have before us just so 
many distinct collections of Psalms, which were made in the 
same order in which they follow one another. It was the in- 
tention of the first collector to furnish exclusively songs of Da- 
vid; the second annexed his collection to that of the first, and 
intended to give the gleanings of David’s songs, not hesitating, 
however, to introduce other songs in addition. The collector 
of the third book no longer had particularly in view the songs 
of David; and as he wished to annex his own collection to the 
foregoing, ‘he subjoined to the 72d Psalm the formula signifying 
that the Psalms of David were:ended. The fourth collector 
confined himself to anonymous effusions; hence he furnishes 
but one Psalm of Moses and two Psalms of David. The fifth, 


! Cod. Berachot. c. 1. f. 9. 2 L. c. p. 106 sq. 
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lastly, brought together all the sacred songs which were still to 
be found.”* In fact, the concluding phrase of the second book 
cannot, as Carpzov, Eichhorn, and others imagine, have been 
the concluding title of a prev ious independent collection ; for in 
this case it would not read ‘139 12D, end of the Psalms of 
David, but 39 “ES, these are the Psalms of David, like simi- 
lar concluding titles which occur in the Pentateuch, Lev. 26: 
46. 26: 34. Num. 36:13. It is rather a mark of distinction, 
like the similar phrases Job. 32: 40, ‘R33 Wm, end of the 
words of Job, and Jer. 51: 64, “2 °935 mimwsy, thus far th 
words of Jeremiah,—w hich are des igned to separate what pre- 
cedes from what follows, and probably, in the latter example ai 
least, were annexed for the purpose of ‘designating later addi- 
tions. It is very probable that the first book is the oldest col- 
lection. The second book, which seems to have been formed 
out of a number of separate minor collections and supplements, 
(for Ps. 42—49 are all from the sons of Korah, and Ps. 51—65 
all from David,) was added at a later period. Similar appears 
to have been the origin of the third collection, in which ti 
songs of Asaph stand ‘together at the beginning, (Ps. 73—83, 
and are followed, for the most part, by Korahite Psalms. As 
it contains but one Psalm of David (Ps . 86), the mark of dis- 
tinction at the end of the second book was probably inserted 
by the collector of the third book. The two last books also 
were collected and added to the others in a similar manne r. 
They contain the greatest number of liturgic pieces, and | 
peculiar collection of the Songs of Degrees, Ps. 120—134. 

At any rate, we must suppose the collection of the Psalms 
was made gradually. There is a prevailing want of order in it; 
pieces of like character are not brought together ; songs o! 
David are found scattered in all the five books; those of Asap 
are separated as widely from each other as those of the Korab- 
ites, etc. But again, in the midst of this disorder, we remark 
a certain order; the majority of David’s Psalms st ind together, 
Ps. 3—41. It is so also with the songs of the Korahiites, of 
Asaph, and the Songs of Degrees; a circumstance which evinces 
that they have been brought together from many separate col- 
lections. In this view, we may also account for the fact that 
one Psalm occurs twice. Ps. 14 is the same with Ps. 53. 
But less satisfactorily does this account for the recurrence of 
separate portions of Psalms, as in the case of Ps. 70 and Ps. 105. 


. Einlei “it. IT. 718 sq. 
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It is as little possible for us to know who were the authors of 
the several particular collections, as who was the compiler of 
the whole. It cannot be true, as many suppose, that David 
himself prepared the first collection, because among the first 
Psalms there appear several of an altogether later date, as Ps. 
14, 44, 45, 46, 48. Besides, David would hardly have given 
himself the honourable epithet of servant of Jehovah, which is 
annexed to his name in two of the titles, Ps. 18, 36. Even 
Carpzov looked upon the first collection as a private un- 
dertaking. ‘The age of these collections may be deter- 
mined with greater certainty. The two first, Ps. 1—72, 
cannot have been completed until after the captivity, since 
pieces are found in them, which belong to the period of the 
captivity, Ps. 14, 44, 45; but the collection of the whole was 
certainly not finished until a considerable time afterwards, 
though it must have been completed before the translation of 
Jes. Sir. 130 B. C.—as early as which, the collection of 
Psalms was probably translated into Greek.? As it respects 
the design of the collection of the Psalms, it may be remarked, 
that they who suppose it was made in behalf of the musical ser- 
vice of the Temple, entertain too limited views of the object ;* 
besides that this supposition is irreconcilable with the fact of its 
having probably originated from private collections. A re- 
ligious use, however, was undoubtedly the aim by which the 


collectors were guided, at least in general. The 45th Psalm, 
which is so entirely secular, must be considered as an accidental 
exception, unless we are indebted for its insertion to the allegori- 
cal method of interpretation, which may also have been the 
means of preserving from destruction the Song of Solomon. 
The collection of Psalms is divided into five books, each of 


! Comp. Eichhorn. § 624. Carpzov 1. c. p. 107. 


2 Bengel. 1. c. p. 21 sq. holds the first book to be the earliest col- 
lection, which originated either in the age of David, or soon after (?); 
next appeared the second book, as a supplementary collection, not 
earlier than the close of the reign of Hezekiah, perhaps not till the 
time of Ezra. He sets the second part of Psalms, Ps, 73—150, in the 
Maccabean age, because they contain so many Maccabean songs. 
(But comp. p. 455. Note 2.) For the hypothesis of Bertholdt, which 
goes into very minute details respecting the origin of the several col- 
lections, see his Einl. V. 2020 sq. 

3 Comp. Eichhorn § 626. 


Vou. Ill. No. 11. 60 
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which concludes with a doxology. ‘This division is very ancient. 
It existed in the time of the Seventy. The fathers, too, Epi- 
phanius, Jerome, and others were acquainted with it. The 
same reason, also, was anciently given for this division, as is 
done by the present Jews; that as every thing is summarily re- 
peated in the Psalms, which appears in the Pentateuch, the en- 
tire work is divided, like a second Pentateuch, into the same 
number of books.!. Eichhorn admits this ;? but traces the first 
occasion of the division to the origin of the Psalter out of dif- 
ferent particular collections. Jahn, on the contrary, justly con- 
siders this imagined imitation of the Pentateuch, as a supposi- 
tion altogether too arbitrary ; as well, he thinks, might the pro- 
verbs of Solomon, the Prophets, and other books of the Old 
Testament, be divided into five books for the same reason. 
The division into five books may be best explained, as he pro- 
poses, by referring to the origin of the collection. 

In the mode of dividing and numbering the several Psalms, 
the Hebrew manuscripts, and the Seventy and Vulgate, occa- 
sionally differ from the printed Hebrew text. In many manu- 
scripts, the first Psalm is numbered with the second, and in like 
manner the forty-second with the forty-third, and the one hun- 
dred and sixteenth with the one hundred and seventeenth. On 
the other hand, a new Psalm is commenced with Ps. 118: 5; 
indeed, Ps. 118 is divided in some manuscripts into three 
Psalms. The Seventy also formerly numbered the first Psalm 
with the second ; and they still differ in common with the Vul- 
gate from the ordinary method of enumeration, after the tenth 


. Psalm; inasmuch as they join together Psalms ninth and tenth, 


and thus fall one number or Psalm behind the Hebrew text 
as far as to the one hundred and forty seventh Psalm, which 
they separate into two, and thus return back once more to the 
old enumeration. ‘They also unite Ps. 114 with Ps. 115, but 
immediately afterwards divide Ps. 116 into two, so that this 
difference is cancelled on the spot.* It is necessary to be ac- 
oe with this different mode of numbering, because the 

athers quote by it. ‘The Seventy have besides an apocryphal 
Psalm 151, on the victory of David over Goliah. 


1 Comp. Epiphanius de ponderibus et mensuris IJ. 162. 
® Einl. § 624. 3 Einl. p.,716. 


4 Comp. Sixtin. Amama Antibarb. Bibl. IL]. 248. Stark Davidis 
Carmina, I. 2. 440. 
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VI. Titles of the Psalms.’ 


All the Psalms, with the exception of thirty four,? have titles, 
which designate either their authors, or the superintendents of 
their music, or their subjects, or their historical occasions, or 
their style of poetry, or their style of music. 'The genuineness 
of these titles is a matter of doubt. By many, they are all un- 
conditionally rejected ;* by others only in part. A comparison 
of the arguments in favour of their genuineness with those on 
the other side of the question, will show that the preponderance 
lies with the latter. 

In favour of the titles it may be alleged: 1. That they are 
very ancient. ‘The Seventy found them as they now are. But 
in the time of the Seventy these titles were already unintelligi- 
ble, for the translations which they give of them are often with- 
out meaning ; they must therefore have had their origin at a 
period so early, that the tradition of their sense was now al- 
ready lost.—Perhaps, however, the remoteness of the Egyp- 
tian translators from Jerusalem, and their separation from the 
temple service of Palestine, prevented them from becoming ac- 
quainted with devotional music and other matters of that sort, 
and they failed on this account to understand the titles. At any 
rate, the argument from this ignorance in the Seventy is carried 


! Comp. Christoph. Sonntag 9°>m "ON hb. e. Tituli Psalmorum, 
in methodum anniversariam redacti, diatribis LXVII_philologico- 
theologico-practicis variisque adeo qua Judaeorum, qua Christianorum, 
qua veterum, qua recentiorum congestis fgunreious, collectaneis 
Medraschicis, et versionibus praesertim antiquioribus, Targumica, 
Graeca, Vulgata, Syriaca, etc. fideliter illustrati, et ad singula cum 
Dominicarum, tum Festivitatum praecipuarum Evangelia decenter 
accommodati, ea quidem lege, ut, subinde quodam habito delectu, 
in sacris ad populum sermonibus exordiorum instar esse possint. 
Silusiae 1687. 4.—Guil. Irhovii Conjectanea philologico-critico-theo- 
logica in Psalmorum Titulos. Lugd. Bat. 1728. 4. 

2 These are Ps. 1, 2, 10, 33, 43, 71, 91, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 99, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 135, 136, 137, 
146, 147, 148, 149, 150. The Talmud calls such a Psalm an Orphan 
Psalm, 8729N" 87779773 , Cod. Aboda sara fol. 24. e. 2. 

3 So G. J. L. Vogel in his Dissert. Inscriptiones Psalmorum serius 
demum additas videri. Hal. 1767. They were already doubted by 
Theodor. Mopsvest. according to Leont. Byzant. L. II. contra Nestor. 


et Eutych. n. 15. 
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too far, if it leads us to fix the origin of the titles, as Eichhorn 
does, at an earlier period than that of Ezra. 

2. It is customary with the poets of the East to prefix their 
names to their own songs. ‘Thus in Arabian poems, after a , \\s 


follows the name of the poet, as may be seen in A. Schulten’s 
Extracts from the Hamasa in Erpenius’ Arabic Grammar. To 
show that the same custom prevailed amongst the Hebrews, Ro- 
senmueller ! adduces the songs in Exod. xv. Deut. xxxii. xxxiii. 
Judges v, where the poets are indeed named, but only in con- 
nexion with the narrative, not in a proper title, such as the , \\s 


of the Arabians actually constitutes; hence no evidence of the 
existence of that custom is to be derived from these passages. 
It may be allowed, however, that Is. 38: 9, and the custom of 
designating the predictions of the prophets with their names, 
are in favour of it. 

3. Many of the titles accord very well with the subject mat- 
ter.—The number of those, however, which do not thus accord, 
is greater. 

4. If the titles were annexed by later hands, perhaps fron: 
mere conjecture, why were not all the Psalms provided with 
them? ‘The circumstance that many of the Psalms have come 
down to us without them, is a proof that nothing was given, but 
what was found already existing. —The argument drawn from 
this circumstance, to prove the genuineness of the titles, possesses 
as little force, as the argument which many have drawn from 
the same quarter to prove their spuriousness. On many of the 
Psalms the authors of the titles had no conjectures to give. 

On the other hand, it has been alleged without ground 
against the genuineness of the titles, that they are found want- 
ing or varied in many of the ancient versions, for instance, in 
the Septuagint, the Syriac, and the Arabic.? The Septuagint 
originally translated them with the rest, as the manuscripts, as well 
as the citations of the oldest fathers, prove. Hence they cer- 
tainly lay also before the still later Syrian translator, and the in- 
tervening Arabian possesses no authority. Besides, the omission 
of many of the titles in the versions above mentioned, is often 
merely a defect of particular manuscripts. That the translators, 
especially the Syrian, occasionally have other titles and longer 





! Prolegg. in Ps. p. XXXI. ed. 2. 
2 So Vogel. Against him see Eichhorn § 627; whom we follow. 
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ones than the Hebrew text, is, to be sure, a most remarkable 
circumstance ; but it may be accounted for by supposing, that 
wherever the titles were wanting in the original, or were left out 
in the translation either by accident and the fault of the tran- 
scriber, or with the intention of the translator who would not 
undertake to translate what was unintelligible, (as we may ven- 
ture to believe the Syrian translator would not,) this defect was 
supplied by the conjectures of the ancient expositors.' A de- 
cisive argument against the genuineness of the titles, is the fact 
that they occasionally prove to be incorrect. Sometimes the 
author is incorrectly specified, (as when several Psalms are 
ascribed to David and to Asaph, which undeniably belong to 
later authors,) sometimes the occasion. Compare the Intro- 
ductions to Ps. 34, 51, 54, 56, 57, 59, 60.2 Many of these 
titles are taken from the historical books, from which they are 
sometimes literally transcribed. Why Ps. 56 should be refer- 
red to 1 Sam. 21: 11, and Ps. 57 to 1 Sam. 22: 1, is not ap- 
parent from their respective subjects ; the author of these titles 
seems to have blindly followed the course of the narrative in 
the first book of Samuel. But if several of the titles may be 
»roved to be false, who will answer for the genuineness of the 
rest? This circumstance exposes them all to the suspicion of 
being spurious.° 

Most critics and expositors, Eichhorn, Stark, Rosenmueller 
and others, take a middle course, and suppose that there have 
been additions to the ancient genuine titles, of others which are 
more recent and false, by means of marginal glosses and in- 
terpolations. The titles relating to music are considered by 
Rosenmueller and Stark to be without exception of late origin, 


1 Bengel (1. c.) regards the inscriptions of the first 72 Psalms, in 
which the Sept. and Vulg. accord more with the Hebrew text than 
in those of the remaining Psalms, as more ancient than these latter, 
which seem to him occasionally to rest on mere conjecture. 


2 In De Wette’s Commentary.—Ep. 


3 According to Gesenius, (A. L, Z. 1826, E. Bl. No. 68. p. 541,) 
the spurious titles sprung from the particular collections, which a 
parte potiort bore the name of Psalms of David, Psalms of the chil- 
dren of Korah, etc. but contained also other Psalms. When they 
were all incorporated into the great collection, each song was as- 
cribed to the author after whom the whole collection was named, 
just as in the Chronicles and in the New Testament the anonymous 
Psalms are ascribed to David. 
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due to the temple music. But whether such a selection can be 
made, in accordance with the genuine principles of criticism and 
without force, we shall leave undecided. Here follows in al- 
phabetical order a brief explanation of the words and forms 
occuring in the titles, together with the few technical terms 
probably of music, which are found to recur in other parts of 
Scripture. 
X. 

“wrt nbtaeby, after Hind of the morning, Ps. 22. This 
phrase is supposed either to designate the matter of the Psalm, 
or to be an indication of time, or the name of a musical instru- 
ment, or the title of some other song, to the melody of which 
this Psalm was sung. ‘This last opinion, which has been adopt- 
ed after Aben-Ezra by Bochart,' Eichhorn,? and Rosenmueller 
on Ps. 22: 1, seems to me the only one which possesses any 
degree of probability. I therefore pass over the others, and for 
this reason, as well as for the sake of the interpretation, refer to 
Rosenmueller. Probably, the expression denotes the sun, to 
which the Arabian poets give the name gazelle. As to the rest, 
it is not necessary to suppose that this phrase formed the com- 
mencement of a song ; provided only the first or principal thing 
mentioned in a song were a “ hind of the morning,” it would be 
sufficient to designate the piece ; as may be seen in the example 
of David’s elegy upon Jonathan, which is called the Song of the 
bow, simply because it contains the mention of a bow. The 
same custom still exists amongst the Arabians.® 

nAwA~dx , destroy not, Ps. 57, 58, 59, 75, may likewise be 
best understood i in accordance with the explanation of Aben- 
Ezra and others, as the commencement or title of some un- 
known song, no longer extant, to the melody of which the 
Psalms with this designation were sung. For other opinions, see 
Rosenmueller. 

a. 
nna, Ps. 8, 81, $4, probably a musical instrument ;‘_per- 





1 Hieroz. P. I. L. IIL. e. 17. T. IL. p. 247. ed. Lips. 
2 Preface to Jones Poes. Asiat. Comment. p. XXXII. 
3 See Jones Poes. Asiat. Comment. p. 269. 


4 Forkel (Gesch. der Musik. Th. 1. p. 141 sq.) expresses a conjec- 
ture, that words of this sort, commonly taken for names of instru- 
ments, might rather denote the melody. He says it is improbable, 
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haps so called from the city of Gath-Rimmon, where (as the 
Chald. Paraphrast supposes) it was invented, or from m3 wine- 
press, because it was used at the wine-press.'_ For other opin- 
ions see Rosenmueller. 


— 
She 


774M see 
5. 

mpm obey niw-by Ps. 56:1. Afier Dove of the distant 
terebinth-trees. V ulgate, Of the dove of dumbness, i. e. the mute 
dove, among strangers, or in distant places ; by which David is 
to be understood. It is better, with Aben-Ezra, to understand 
these words as the hamgeonentng > of some other song. Bo- 
chart,” instead o , points DS& terebinth-trees, which we 
have followed in the deeds yet without holding the inter- 
pretation to be certain. According to Knapp’ s interpretation : 
On the subjugation of foreign princes, (O>% mighty men, Ex. 
15: 11,) the subject of the Psalm would be designated, and that 
not unaptly. 

770797) (Ps. 39, Famiw> 74292; Ps. 62, 77, pinass~by ’s72%,) 
is probably the name of one of David’s chief musicians, 
who is mentioned 1 Chron. 16: 41, 42, and 21: 1,—here 
used of his family, the musical choir of Jeduthun, which 
is also mentioned at a later period, 2 Chron. 35: 15. Neh. 
11: 17; so that the sense of the whole phrase is: To the head 
singers of the Jeduthunites. In Ps. 39 we had formerly 
translated, after Kimchi: T'o the music master Jeduthun, because 








considering the imperfect state of the Hebrew music, that each song 
had its separate instrumental accompaniment. He appeals very per- 
tinently to the custom of the German “ Master-singers,” who gave 
similar titles to their songs, as “ Jungfrau- Weiss,” “ Grund-Weiss,” etc. 
It is certainly a weighty objection to the common mode of explaining 
these words to denote instruments, that in this way we give the He- 
brews too many instruments, more than we find mentioned else- 
where in the historical books or in the Psalms themselves, (al- 
though many of them, as the one mentioned in the text, might be 
simply varieties of the common ones, perhaps of the kinnor,) and I 
am not indisposed to adopt Forkel’s opinion. Perhaps, however, 
we should do best also in most cases, to adopt the interpretation 
which I have given in speaking of the two first phrases. 


1 Vid. Michaelis Supplem. ad Lex. Hebr. P. IT. p. 382. 
9 Hieroz. T. II. p. 548. ed. Lips. 
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there > only is found, instead of 5»; but the difference between 
+ and 5» seems not to be so important, as to demand an entire- 
ly different interpretation, and the phrase should there also be 
translated, T'o the chief musician of the Jeduthunites. 


niws) see TW. , 


s">1m> Ps. 38, 70. For remembrance, literally, to bring to 
remembrance. An expression commonly understood to refer to 
those sorrows in memory of which David composed the Psalms 
designated by it, or as implying that Jehovah would remember 
David and help him. Aben-Ezra regards these words likewise 
as the commencement of some other song. Michaelis inter- 
prets it, at the offering,’ which is grounded upon the eet 
but uncertain, signification of \"27%, to offer as a sacrifice, Ex. 
20: 21. 34: 19. 

22> see DM27. 

m272> occurs in fifty three Psalms. Many consider it as the 
(Sy riac) Infinitive, (in which case, however, it should read 
172722 ,) so that it would mean, to be sung,” which would be 
pertinent in Hab. 3:19. But according to a more common 
and probable opinion, it is the Participle of "2 to preside over 
any thing, 1 Chron. 23:4; also used ina musical sense 1 Chron. 
15: 21, i. q. to preside over the singing, and indicates the su- 


perintendent of the musical choir, or head singer. ‘The > de- 
notes the giving over of a Psalm to the chief musician for public 
exiiiiidon. 

nizy> see n>i. 


mind see "iat. 
a. 


"52772 song, poem, with a musical accompaniment, a frequent 
designation ‘of the Psalms. Respecting the etymology of the 
wor d, see above p. 446; as also respecting the signification of 
the 5 which often follows it, p.457. In Ps. 100, it is connected 
with yin? for praise, better, for thanks. Sometimes %°w is 
found with it, which is probably only pleonastic. 

n2n72 Ps. 53, 88, in the last case, connected with nizz> for 
singing, to be sung, probably, therefore, a musical instrument, 
but what one, is doubtful. According to the common opinion, 


L Krit. Colleg. z. Ps. 40, p. 419, and Suppl. p. 616. 
°Targ. ad laudandum. 
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it is a sort of flute, from 52h to perforate ; but the form, at least 
when thus pointed, is against this interpretation. It may better 
be taken for the Ethiopic mahhlet, song, psalm, xvOage, So 
Gesenius. 

nibs. see 4%). 

nn>2, Ps. 16, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, Writing. This word is 
derived by many (Aben-Ezra, Kimchi, Sonntag, and others) 
from 2N> gold ; and hence is supposed to denote either a Psalm 
of distinguished excellence, or one written in golden characters, 
like the Moallakat of the Arabians. But it may be objected, 
first, that Br> is only a poetical term for gold ; and next, it is im- 
possible to see, why these Psalms in particular should be dis- 
tinguished by this appellation. It is indisputable, that 5h37, 
by a change of the labials 5p and 3, is the same with 2m>2, 
which occurs also in Is. 38: 9, in the title of a song. In Ps. 
60: 1, this word stands connected with ‘v2t>, to teach. This 
is referred to the Levitical music masters, who were to teach 
their choir; but for a better sense, compare 2 Sam. 1: 18, 
“ And David commanded them to teach it (the elegy) to the 
children of Israel ;” and Deut. 31: 19, “ And teach it (Moses’ 
song) to the children of Israel.” 
_ >°Div72 poem, occurs as the title of thirteen Psalms. The 
common interpretation, didactic poem, (from >> intellexit,) does 
not accord with the character of all the Psalms which are thus 
designated ; and if that is its meaning, we should have to charge 
the author with the error of considering Psalms as didactic 
poems, which are not. Michaelis’ interpretation, linked or 
metrical discourse, from \G_z hgavit, plexuit,? leans too 
much upon modern notions of metre; perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to render it intricate, figurative discourse, synonymous with 
m1, riddle, proverb. In accordance with the Hebrew usus 
loquendi, 2°22 intelligentia, doctrina, may be a general term 


So 
for poem, in the same manner as the Arabic , x stands proper- 


/ 
ly for intelligentia, and afterwards for poesis. Poets were the 
sages, learned men, of the ancient world, poetae docti.® 


_——-———-- - + —— —— a 


1 See Bibl. Repos. I. p. 76sq.—En. 
2 Comp. Supplem. p. 2323. 


% For a singular interpretetion, see Kaiser Histor. Erkl. d. fiinf 
Psalmbiicher, p. 118. 


Vou. TI. No. 11. 61 
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a. 
n2%33, Ps. 61, according to the common opinion, in the 
construct form instead of the absolute. It is better to point i 
as Plural, 2°33, as we find written in full, viz. 

nin32,, Ps. 6, 54, 55, 76, in connexion with 3 or 32, afte: 
the music of stringed instruments, from 432 to touch, to play on 
the harp; perhaps it is a general term for every species of 
stringed instruments. 

mid°m , Ps. 5, in connexion with >i, after flutes, probably an 
instrument. ‘The x should occasion no trouble ; it stands in- 
stead of 5», with which it is often interchanged. Perhaps the 
form is for m4}n3, from >>, like 9202 from 339 , and is equiva- 
lent to >">. For other interpretations, see Rosenmueller. 

Oo. 

0 occurs seventy one times in the Psalms, and three time: 
in Habakkuk, commonly at the end of a short strophe ; but in 
Ps. 55: 20. 57:4. Hab. 3: 3,9, in the middle of the verse 
yet at the end of a member of the verse. Of the various opin- 
ions respecting this enigmatical word, all those may as well bi 
placed aside, which assume that it belongs to the text, and is 
connected with the sense ; although the accentuation is in favour 
of such a supposition." The only correct opinion is that which 
considers it as a musical sign. The explanation of this sign, 
however, is attended with the greatest uncertainty. Most o! 
the commentators consider it as a proper word by itself, and 


&K 


explain it either from the Arabic g\x membrum, in the sense 


of section ;? or from the Hebrew M0 i.g. mW to rest, whenc: 
it would signify pause; or from 2D to raise, (so that the 
proper form of the word would be "39 and the paragogic 7 is 
subjoined,) whence it would mean elevation of the voice, and 
denote a change of tact, or the repetition of the melody with 
an elevation of tone in the pitch, an interpretation favoured 
by the Septuagint deawodue, i.e. according to Hesychius weious 
duaddayn. Thus Kimchi, Forkel, Herder, Gesenius, with 


1 Augusti, Prakt. Einleit. in die Psalmen, p. 125. Note, finds it not 
improbable, that it is an exclamation like Hallelujah, with which, 
besides, (one case excepted,) it does not appear in connexion, a fact 
worthy of remark. 

® Pfeiffer iiber die Musik der alten Hebr. p. 17. 
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whom I also at present coincide.! A peculiar interpretation of 
the word is given by Kaiser.2 Others, on the contrary, con- 
sider it as an abbrev iation, because the form of the word is so 
entirely peculiar, and similar abbreviations are frequent in orien- 
tal writers.? But the process of decyphering this abbreviation 
is altogether conjectural and uncertain. The following are the 
most successful attempts : “WWI 23725 3D return back, singe r 
i.e. dacapo, and Dip niszw> cia} sign to change the tone. 
We find ’d in Ps. 9: 17 joined with 77°25, which occurs in 
Ps. 92: 4 in connexion with certain instruments, and has been 
taken by many for an instrament, but is better explained loud 
music, from 37 to make a noise. The words 39 75725 would 
accordingly denote perhaps an interlude, as the Septuagint 
has it, which renders the = wn dtawaluaros. 


y . 
MAID see JVI. 
by after, according to, designates the kind of melody, or of 
accompaniment, or the key, after which the Psalms were sung. 
So also the Syrians use their >» .° 
ninty, Ps. 46, many suppose to be a musical instrument. 
Simonis" compares it with the Greek ev 10s, a species of flute 
made of the box-tree, which the Phygians invented.® Better, 
after Forkel? and Gesenius, the designation of a mode, similar to 
the “ Jungfrau-Weiss,” Virgin- mode, of the German Master- 
singers (77322 virgin), an interpretation favoured by ‘1 Chron. 
15: 20, where it stands connected with the mention of the 
instrument (5%333), consequently can hardly itself denote 
an instrument. Kimchi also considers it as the sign of a 
mode. The obscure min=>y, Ps. 9: 1, should probably 
read miza> y, and be interpreted 1 in the same manner. Simonis 


} Kimchi, Lib. Rad. Forkel, Gesch. der Mus. I. 144. Herder 
Geist. der Heb. Poesie II. 376. Gesenius Lexicon. [At present 
Gesenius prefers the sense pause ; see his Lex. Heb. et Chald. 1833.] 

2 L.c. p. 148q. 

3 Comp. Jahn Arab. Sprachlehre § 10. p. 21 sq. 

4 Comp. Eicbhorn’s Allegm. Biblioth. V. 545 sq. Wahl Habak, 
Excurs, 4. 


5 Comp. Assemani Bibl. Orient. [. 80. Eichhorn Preface to Jones 
p- XXXII. 


6 Lex. sub voce. 7 L. c. p. 142. 


° For other hypotheses see Sonntag p. 620 sq. 
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explains it by cantio tibiarum Phrygiarum, but Abul-Walid by 
soft, gentle mode, from >> to conceal, whence also the Sep- 
tuagint renders it meg rww xovpimy. 


wo. 
jaw, elegy, Ps. 7. The old interpretation, ode erratica 
(from "33 errare), gives no good sense. It is better to com- 


pare it with the Syriac N30, Pa. cecinit, whence it would 
/ 


mean “song;” or with the Arabic ) anxius, moestus 
5? oo b] 

uit, in accordance with which we have rendered it. This in- 
terpretation agrees also with Habakkuk c. iii. 

yw Ps. 60, and D2wWw, Ps. 45, 69,80, probably an in- 
strument, since it is joined with 5», perhaps so named from its 
lily-form shape (jw4w signifies lily); perhaps cymbalum. With 
7ww in Ps 60: 1, and with n2wL in Ps. 80: 1, stands the dif- 
ficult word misz; in the first passage, as it seems, in the con- 
struct state, but in the second separated by Athnach. ‘The com- 
mon signification, testimony, is unsuitable, unless it is taken in 
the sense of mon, Is. 8: 16, revelation, poem, in so far as 
the poetic writers of the Psalms often appeal to a revelation ; 
Ps. 40: 7. 60:8. 62:12. 81:6. Simonis in his Lexicon, 


a) 
explains it from the Arabic Use testudo, with which the Ara- 


bian translator expresses "3:2. Eichhorn (ad Simonis Lex.) 
explains nisz D°ww by hexachordum forma testudinis, “D from 
w six; but then it would be necessary to point the word dil- 
ferently, perhaps D°7uv, as Kohler on Ps. 45: 1 proposes ; 
and moreover the accentuation allows not of this connexion. If 
in Ps. 60: 1, m5 did not already stand as the designation of 
the poem, it would be better perhaps, there also, to take niny 
by itself, and render it Song for the Lyre. 

"0, song, ode, sometimes joined pleonastically with "%217. 

nv 3s Ps. 45, song of loveliness, i. e. lovely song, gone 
mooogediag Aquil. ‘The word ni3™7, properly an adjective (Ps. 
84: 2), is here used substantively. Others, song of love, from 
the substantive 3", which, however, no where occurs ; be- 
sides that the matter of the Psalm does not accord with this 
interpretation. If the first explanation is correct, the title could 
not well have proceeded from the author. 

nibsam w.* The title given to the so called Psalms of De- 


* Comp. E. Tillingii Disquisitio de ratione inscriptionis XV Psal- 
morum, qui dicuntur ‘72m “w. Brem. 1765. 
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grees, Ps. 120—134. Great uncertainty prevails about its 
meaning. The Jews pretend that these Psalms were sung 
upon the fifteen steps, which led to the court of the Israelites in 
the temple, a fable spun out the number of the Psalms, and the 
common signification of m>z72 step. It is a-generally prevail- 
ing opinion that these Psalms are pilgrim songs, which the Jews 
chanted on their journey to attend the feasts at Jerusalem, or 
on their return from the captiv ity. The word "22, it is well 
known, is used to denote the journey to Jerusalem, and the 
return from the captivity ; and the plural of the word might al- 
lude to the two returns, under Zerubbabel and Joshua, and 
under Ezra. But neither the one nor the other of these defini- 
tions accords with the matter and character of these Psalms. 
On the joyful occasion of going up to attend the feasts at Jeru- 
salem, songs would hardly be sung of so plaintive a tone as 
belongs to several of the Psalms of Degrees, e. g. Ps. 120, 123, 
130; and at the time of the return from the captivity it could 
not be said, as in Ps. 122: 1, Let us go up to the house of the 
Lord! nor could Jerusalem be celebrated for the compactness 
of its buildings, v. 3.—Michaelis ' takes this expression to de- 
note a certain metre, and explains it from the Syriac NNM>55 
scala, which is used in Assemani Bibl. Oriental. I. 62, in refer- 
ence to poems, and probably signifies a species of poem; but 
according to Michaelis means something equivalent to foot. 
Others, as Luther, (who renders Ein Lied i im hohern Chor,‘a 
song in higher chorus,’) understand the expression as_ signifying 
an elevation of the voice, of the key, etc. but the passage in 
2 Chron. 20:19, The Levites praised the Lord m>372> 353 34 p32 
with an exceeding loud voice, is incorrectly adduced ‘in fa: 
vour of this interpretation, for mby 2> is here an adverb, and 
means exceedingly, very. Gesenius has given the only correct 
interpretation,? according to which the expression denotes the 
gradually progressive rhythm of thought peculiar to these songs, 
respecting which we shall speak more at large in the following 
chapter on Rhy thm. 

man n>in ‘ww, Ps. 30. Song of the dedication of the house. 
If this title indicates the occasion of the Psalm, it probably 
originated out of a mistake, which is the opinion of Ejichhorn,® 


1 Remarks on Lowth Praele ct. XXV. p. 581. ed. Rosenm. 
A. L. Z. 1813. No. 205. Comment. iib. d. Jesaia 17: 13. 26: 1. 
Einl. § 627. p. 52 sq. 
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viz. from the wrong interpretation of verse 8, or, as Pau- 
lus conjectures,' from incorrectly referring the dance spoken 
of in verse 12, to the dance of David before the ark. For wheth- 
er we understand the dedication of the house to refer to the 
dedication of the tabernacle, or of David’s residence, or to the 
purification of his house after its desecration by Absalom, there 
is not a single allusion to either of these events in the matter of 
the Psalm. Neither can I agree with Rosenmueller in suppos- 
ing that the title indicates the time when the Psalm was com- 
posed, viz. the time when David consecrated the future site of 
the temple by the erection of an altar, 1 Chron. 21:26, 22:1, 
which could hardly be called the dedication of a house. It is 
better to take the words as a designation of the melody. There 
was perhaps a song which was commonly sung at the dedica- 
tion of houses, Deut. 20: 5, after the melody of which this 
Psalm was sung. 

m2720 , Ps. 6: 12, according to the common interpretation, 
an instrument, either with eight chords (as we formerly render- 
ed it), or harmonious to an octave, or the eighth in the arrange- 
ment, which last accords best with the form of the word. 
Better, as Forkel and Gesenius explain it, the designation of a 
key, perhaps the “ Grund-Weiss,” fundamental mode, the mode 
which was sung by male voices in the bass. In 1 Chron. 15: 
21, it seems to denote the gravest of three voices. 

DB ww see IWIW. 

mann, Ps. 145, song of praise. Sovery many of the Psalms 
might be called. The circumstance that the present alone is 
thus designated, shows perhaps its later production ; for it was 
by a later usus loquendi the Psalms received the distinctive ap- 
pellation of D>nn. 

mbon Ps, 90, 142, prayer, poem addressed to the Deity, an 
appellation which would apply to most of the Psalms; why it 
was given to this one alone, it is impossible to say. We see 
from this that the titles are not all from one hand. So the ode 
of Habakkuk is also called. In Ps. 142, it stands in apposition 
with S272. 


VII. Rhythm and Music of the Psalms. 


A question which was formerly much agitated, but which 


5 Clavis zu Ps. 30. 
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seems at present to have fallen into a good deal of ne- 
glect, though far from being without its importance, relates 
to the rhythmical form of the Hebrew poetry in general, and 
of the Psalms in particular. Carpzov in his Introduction to the 
Old Testament, and Lowth in his Lectures, have furnished us 
with laborious investigations and copious details of facts on this 
subject ; but by modern inquirers the question has either been 
entirely neglected, or but superficially handled, as if it were one 
which was now set at rest.’ It will be necessary to recall to re- 
membrance and review, once more, the investigations of past 
times.” 

The different opinions which have been advanced by the 
learned men of ancient and modern days respecting the rhyth- 
mical form of the Hebrew poetry, may be arranged in the fol- 
lowing classes. 

I. Many maintained that the Hebrew poetry possesses met- 
rical feet and versification, which, moreover, they specifically de- 
fined, or rather attempted to define and restore. But in de- 
fining the character of this metre they were again divided. 

Many held to a versification in the proper sense, after the 
analogy of the Greek and Latin metres; and in favour of this 
opinion there are ancient authorities. Philo describes the songs 
of praise of the ancient sacred poets as trimeter, and composed 


of strophes,? and attributes to Moses a knowledge of metre 

Josephus calls the versification of Moses’ song of triumph at the 
Red sea, hexameter,® and so also the farewell song of Moses ;° 
and represents the Psalms of David as consisting partly of trime- 
ter, partly of hexameter verse.’ Eusebius calls the Hebrew 


1 Herder (Briefi das Stud. der Theol. betr. I. 164 sq. Geist der 
Hebr. Poesie I. 22 sq.) and Meyer (Hermeneut. des A. T. II sq.) have 
entered most fully into the subject. Since the first appearance of the 
author’s commentary, Gesenius, Bellermann, and Saalschiitz have in- 
vestigated it with care. 

® Carpzov |. c. p. 3 sq. has made a tolerably complete collection 
of the older opinions ; Saalschiitz, a still more complete one in his 
work: Von der Form der Hebriiischen Poesie, nebst einer Abhand- 
lung iiber we Musik der Hebraer. Mit einem Vorworte von Dr Hahn. 
Konigsb, 1825. 8. 


3 De vita cet p. 901. E. 4 Ibid. p. 606. A. 
> Ant. Jud. If. 16. 4. 6 Ibid. IV. 8. 44. 
Ibid. VII. 12.3 
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poems metrical,’ and their versification partly hexameter, partly 
trimeter and tetrameter. So also Jerome in many places. In 
the Praef. ad Chron. Euseb. he represents the Psalms as con- 
sisting of iambic, alcaic, and sapphic verse, like the odes of 
Horace and of Pindar, while the verse of Job is hexameter and 
pentameter. He pronounces a similar judgment in the Praef. 
ad Jobum, and in the Praef. in Threnos. The same opinion 
is expressed by Isidorus Hispalensis.2 But we fail of finding 
in these authors any more definite account or explanation of the 
metres, which they thus name. Hence Léscher remarks that 
the fathers, in these assertions, had no reference to metrical 
feet, but only to the members of the verse. Martianay en- 
deavours to defend and prove the assertion of Jerome, but does 
it in a manner so vague and confused, as only to involve the 
subject in still greater perplexity. Ferrandus also defends the 
opinion of Jerome.® 

An attempt to define the laws of Hebrew metre, in prose- 
cuting this assertion, was made by Francis Gomar, in his work 
Davidis Lyra, etc. a system of the prosody of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, in which he endeavours to point out a distinct versifica- 
tion, analogous to the Greek, in the so called metrical books, viz. 
Job, the proverbs of Solomon, and the Psalms. He was, howev- 
er, happily refuted by L. Capell,’ and that with great ease. 
There was no injustice in the pun of one of his antagonists, who 


said, Gomari lyram delirare. Having constructed a system of 
prosody upon principles supported by no evidence, and at vari- 
ance with the Hebrew, as well as every other language,° in- 


1 Praep. Evang. XI. 3. 2 Originum I. 38. 

3 De caus. ling. Hebr. c. XI. § 6. p. 436. 

4 Proleg. IV. in div. Bibliothec. S. Hieron.—Opp. Hieron. ed. Val- 
lars, 'T. IX. 

5 Praef. in Psalmos c. 11. 

6 Davidis Lyra s. nova Hebraea 8. Scripturae ars poetica 1637. 
Opp. ILI. 388 sq. 


7 Animadvers. ad novam Davidis lyram 1643, afterwards printed 
with his Critica S. p. 651. 


8 One of them is: Vocalis longa (nisi accentus intercedat) ante 
duas consonas positione mutatur in brevem; which arose from a 
misapprehension of the shortening of Hholem, by the moving forward 
of the tone in mixed syllables. 
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stead of proceeding to establish upon this basis the Hebrew ver- 
sification, he overturns his own structure, by laying it down as 
arule : “ Omnia sacrae scripturae poemata Hebraea variis ac pro- 
miscuis carminum generibus constant. Eadem absoluta sunt, non 
relata, hoc est, quae similibus versibus, iis pari numero ac serie 
respondentibus, carent.” ‘ All the Hebrew poems of the sacred 
scriptures consist of various and intermingled kinds of verse. 
They are absolute, not relative—that is, they have no similar 
verses, corresponding to each other in their measure and place 
in the series.” Yet he found some followers, among whom 
were Const. L’Empereur, Dan. Heinsius, Lud. de Dieu, Hot- 
tinger, and the younger Buxtorf. 

We pass over the boastful attempts of Marcus Meibom to 
restore the Hebrew versification, referring the curious reader to 
Carpzov,' and proceed to notice the English prelate Francis 
Hare, who believed he had brought to light the metre of the 
Psalms in his work: “ Psalmorum liber in versiculos metrice 
divisus et ope metrices multis in locis integritati suae restitutus,” 
Lond. 1736. He met with a short and pithy answer from Bish- 
op Lowth in his “ Metricae Harianae brevis Confutatio,” which 
is found at the end of his Lectures.2. This metrical system of 
Hare is in the highest degree arbitrary. He establishes the fol- 
lowing canon among others: quantitatis syllabarum nulla ratio 
habetur, ‘ no regard is paid to the quantity of syllables,’ a prin- 
ciple upon which every thing could be made out of any thing. 
According to this scheme 373 is at one time désar, at another, 
dabér. Notwithstanding this, the principles of Hare found an 
advocate in Christian Weisse, who attempted to add still far- 
ther to the structure.° 


1 Carpzov |. c. p. 19 sq. and Saalschiitz p. 17. 
2 Lowth published a larger confutation of Hare, Lond. 1766. 


3 Progr. Systema Psalmorum metricum a Francisco Hare nuper 
adornatum, 1740. I have neither been able to procure this work, 
nor the tracts of Anton: Conjectura de metro Hebraeorum antiquo, 
Lips. 1770. Vindiciae disput. de metro Hebr. Lips. 1771. Editionis 
in qua Psalmi ad metrum revocabuntur et recensebantur etc. speci- 
men. Viteb. 1780. Salomonis carmen melicum, quod Cant. Cant. 
dicitur, ad metrum priscum et modos musicos revocavit etc. Viteb. 
1800. From the account which Saalschiitz gives of it, I perceive 
that Anton’s system is founded on the accent, but is at the same time 
altogether arbitrary ; for he alters the accent and pronunciation, omits 
and repeats verses, just as he pleases or finds it necessary. 


Vou. DI. No. 11. 62 
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Sir W. Jones! applies to the Hebrew the rules of the Arabic 
metre. He lays down as rules, that mixed syllables, and sylla- 
bles with quiescent vowels, are long, as in W2; pure syllables 
are short, as in Sup kdtal, D°231> cocdbim. After the manner 
of the Arabians, he proposes to give vowels to letters which 
have Sheva moveable, as in D177, which he reads dérushim, 
but this last is manifestly at variance with the idiom of the He- 
brew language: in the singular W377 the first syllable is cer- 
tainly different from the same syllable in the plural. As to the 
rest, he falls into very much the same error with Gomar, and 
quite destroys every thing he has said, by supposing that the 
Hebrews intermingled their metres, as Pindar does; where 
however they are repeated. 

Unquestionably the boldest attempt of this kind was that of 
Greve.” After having provided himself with a new recension 
of the text, chiefly in accordance with the Septuagint, and with 
a new system of punctation, following the analogy of the Ara- 
bic, he establishes a prosody of the Hebrew poetry, grounded 
on the analogy of the Syriac and Arabic languages, and pro- 
ceeds to apply it in an attempt to restore the versification of 
Job. He repeats the same attempt upon the prophets Nahum 
and Habakkuk,’ and the prophet Isaiah.‘ ‘The rules of 
prosody which he lays down are in general correct, provided no 
objection is made to the change which he introduces into the 


Hebrew punctation. But what authority have we for chang- 
ing this? The affinity of the Hebrew language to the Arabic 
and Syriac hardly suffices to justify us in assuming the fact of 
alike pronunciation, quantity, etc. In fine, Greve makes so 


1 Poes, Asiat. Comment. c. I. p. 72 sq. 

* Ultima capita libri Jobi, nempe cap. 38—4] et capitis 42 pars, 
ad Graecam versionem recensita notisque instructa ab E. I. Greve. 
Accedit tractatue de metris Hebraeorum praesertim Jobaeis. Pars 
1. complect. cap. 38, 39. Daventriae 1788. Pars II. complect. 40—42: 6 
cet libellum de metris. Burgosteinfurthi 1791. 4to. 

3 Vaticinia Nahumi et Habacuci. Interpretationem et notas ad- 
jecit E. I. Greve. Editio metrica. Amstelod, 1793. 4. 

4 Vaticiniorum Jesaiae pars continens carmina a cap. 40 usque ad 
56:9. Hebraica ad numeros recensuit, versionem et notas adjecit. 
1810, 4. 
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many exceptions to his own rules, as to render his whole sys- 
tem in the highest degree fluctuating and uncertain.’ 

A very elaborate and sensible theory of Hebrew prosody was 
published by Beilermann.? It is founded on the systema mo- 
rarum, according to which all syllables have an equal mora, or 
time, the only change being that produced by the accent. Ac- 
cordingly he supposes all ‘syllables destitute of an accent to be 
short, and all accented syllables to be long (e. g. bp "a> IDR 
bk 54), very much as in German or English. He has not 
succeeded, however, in pointing out a proper Hebrew versifica- 
tion, but only in making it probable that the Hebrew poets have 
occasionally allowed the iambic, the trochaic, or the anapaestic 
number to prevail. 

The latest attempt to form a system of Hebrew metre is con- 
tained in the work of J. L. Saalschitz, which has already been 
mentioned. Like Bellermann, he grounds his system upon the 
accent, which, however, he places not upon the final but upon 
the penult syllable; for he considers the accent as the sign 
of the subordinate (ground) tone, instead of the principal, so 
that by this means the Hebrew language receives a trochaic 
accentuation, while according to Bellermann’s system it is for 
the most part iambic. Accordingly =38 would form a 
spondee, "28 a trochee; the words pnwa 3v45" would be 
scanned Yéshéb bishimdim. 'The Shevas frequently form short 
syllables, but frequently do not. Those syllables are likewise 
short which have neither tone, accent, or ictus, as in YT hdareéts. 
Those syllables are common which have the ictus, as YANM~>> 
col-hdaréts, as also the final syllables which have the accent, 
"238 dndchi, All Hebrew poems have the same rhythm, re- 
sembling, where it is regular, the measure of the Hexameter, 
except that in addition to dactyles and spondees it allows of the 
introduction of trochees and the first paeon. The verses con- 
sist sometimes of two feet, sometimes of three, sometimes of 
four and five, and it is but seldom the author succeeds in point- 
ing out a certain uniformity. So by this theory, arbitrary as it 
is, no metrical system in the proper sense is restored, but only 
a certain number, which is also secured by the common pro- 
nunciation. 








1 Comp. Eichhorn’s Ys Allg. Bibl. VI. 811 64, 
2 Versuch iiber die Metrik der Hebriier. Berlin 1813. 
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2. Others maintained that the Hebrew poetry possesses a 
free versification, and strictly speaking, all those who have 
been mentioned above belong to this class. Michaelis is of 
this opinion’ and Leutwein.* The latter with justice makes 
the essence of the biblical rhythm to consist mainly in the 
division into bemistichs, tristichs, etc. and in addition to this sup- 
poses only that there was a certain metrical harmony, the rule 
and index of which he finds in the accents. 

3. Others believed they found rhyme, or something resem- 
bling rhyme, in the Hebrew poetry. Such a supposition is in 
fact not so absurd, as we might at first imagine, for the Arabic 
and modern Hebrew poetry are both acquainted with rhyme. 
This was the opinion of Augustine, Steuchus,* M. Laurent. 
Petraeus, and Le Clerc, who in his Commentary on the 
Pentateuch points out instances of rhyme in many places, e.¢. 
Gen. 4: 24. 7:11. Ex.c. 15. Deut.c. 32 ; but takes unwarranta- 
ble liberties in arranging the members of the verse, and quite 
destroys the parallelismus membrorum. Instances of rhyme 
undoubtedly occur in the Old Testament, e.g. in Gen. 4: 24. 
Ps. 6:2. 8: 5. 25:4, etc. Job 10: 17; they are frequent in 
the tlebrew language generally, the suffixes and termination 
forms alone furnishing a vast number of them, but as they are 
not constant in their occurrence, they cannot be supposed to 
constitute a law. Buxtorf followed R. Moshe Shem Tobh and 
other Jews in making the Hebrew rhythm to consist in the 
numbering of the syllables; the members of the verse were 
sometimes equal, but for the most part unequal, and the dis- 
proportion was supposed to be removed by the mode of 
enunciation and singing.® So also L. Fabricius,® and G. J. 
Vossius,’ held to a syllabic metre in some poems, as in the pro- 
verbs of Solomon, but to a free prose diction in the Psalms. 


! On Lowth p. 432. ed. Rosenm. 

2 Versuch einer richtigen Theorie von der biblischen Verskunst. 
Tiib. 1775. 

3 Praef. in Psalm. 


4 Cant. Cantic, Salom. paraphrasi cum ligata Hebraea et Danica 
tum prosa Latina adornatum. Hafn. 1640. 


5 De Prosodia metrica tractatus, in his Thes, grammat. ling. sanct. 
p. 628 sq. 
6 Metrica Hebraea. Viteb. 1623, p. 25 sq. 


7 De nat. et constit. art. poet. L. 1. ¢. 13. § 2. 
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4. To this class also belong those who denied the existence 
of a proper metre, but at the same time held that the poetry 
was adapted to certain melodies, which would still imply the 
necessity of some kind of syllabic measure. Pfeiffer, Van 
Till,” Mingarelli,? and among the Jews Abarbauel,* were of this 
opinion. Carpzov, on the other hand, justly remarks, that this 
opinion might be held with respect to the Psalms, and other lyrical 
pieces, but not with respect to the book of Job, and the Proverbs 
of Solomon. Besides, it would be necessary to show that 
Psalms which appear to have the same melody announced in 
the title, e. g. Ps. 57, 58, 59, contain verses of similar length, 
and of the same number of words, which, however, is not the 
case. 

II. Others, on the contrary, maintained that the Hebrew 
poetry is altogether destitute of metre and of feet. Most of the 
learned Jews are of this opinion. ‘Thus in the book of Cosri,° 
it is boasted of as a peculiar excellence of the Hebrew poetry, 
that it is not fettered and confined by a syllabic measure, and that 
it aims not so much at tickling the ear, as at distinctness and 
force of thought, which are promoted by the freedom of its 
movement. R. Asaria, in the book 5°29 S9N72, from which 
Buxtorf furnishes extracts,® holds to a proportion of the mem- 
bers (parallelismus membrorum), not consisting however in the 
measure of the syllables, but in the thought. The opinion of 
the book of Cosri was also maintained by R. Samuel Arcurolt,’ 
and R. Samuel Aben Tybbon.* Among Christians, the poetry 
of the Old Testament was pronounced to be destitute of versi- 
fication and a regular rhythm, by Joseph Scaliger,® in part by 
the before named G. J. Vossius, and still more decidedly 
by Richard Simon,” and Wasmuth. il Among the moderns this 


1 Diatrib. de poesi RT 
2 





Dicht- Sing- und Spielkunst der Hebriier p. 24. 
3 De Pindari Odis conjecturae p. 20 sq. 

4 See Buxtorf Mantiss. ad lib. Cosri p. 407. 

° P. IL. p. 133 sq. ed. Buxt. 

6 Mantissa ad lib. Cosri. p. 415. 

7 In Buxtorf 1. c. p. 424 sq. 8 Id. p. 429 sq. 
9 Animadverss. ad Chron. Euseb. p. 6. 

10 Hist. Crit. V. T. L. 1. c. & p. 57 of the Latin tranelation. 


') Instit. Accent. Hebr. p. 14. 
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opinion prevails very generally, and Herder (1. c.) among oth- 
ers, acknowledges it as his own, although he holds to a free 
rhythm in addition to the parallelism of numbers. 

III. Others admit that the Hebrew poetry possesses versifica- 
tion, but maintain that it is lost to us, and can no longer be de- 
fined. This is the opinion of Carpzov, and of several other 
learned men whom he quotes.! He goes upon the principle 
that there can be no poetry without metre. Lowth also® en- 
deavours to show that the Hebrew poetry must have been met- 
rical, but that it is vain to think of restoring its metre since the 
pronunciation is lost. Similar are the views of Pfeiffer,> Ban- 
er,‘ Jahn,® and Meyer.® 

This last opinion deserves to be taken up and examined more 
at large. What are the grounds for asserting that the Hebrew 
poetry must necessarily have a metre? 

1. If with Lowth, Carpzov and others, we lay it down as a 
general principle that all poetry, as such, must possess a metre, 
the question arises, whether this principle is derived from expe- 
rience, or from the theory of the poetic art. The example of 
the majority of ancient and modern languages decides in favour 
of this principle. Not only the Greeks, and the modern nations, 
but also the Indians and Caledonians possess versification. Bu 
the Hebrew poetry is distinguished by such remarkable peculi- 
arities, that it may well form an exception, to which might be 
added the Samaritan and Ethiopic languages, which actually 
have no syllabic metre, but only a metre of lines. From the 
theory of the poetic art the following principle only could be de- 
rived, viz. that poetry aims to give more form and harmony to 
language, than prose; but respecting the kind of form, it pre- 
scribes no law. As to this, every thing depends on the charac- 
ter of the poetry. Goethe has disdained the shackles of verse 
in his boldest flights, and contented himself with a freer harmo- 


Lischer, Sonntag, Bartolocci, Kircher etc, p. 6. 23. 
Praelect. III. p. 28, sq. 

Ueber d. Musik d. alten Hebr. p. xvu. 

Einleit. ins A. T. p. 358 sq. 

Bibl. Arch. Th. 1. B. I. § 100. 

Hermen. des A. T.. IT. 329. 
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ny-' Indeed, there is something more sublime in the absence 
of form than in a strict adherence to it; and as sublimity is the 
character of the Hebrew poetry, the absence of versification in 
it may be considered as extremely natural. 

2. Jones, Bauer®, and others, adduce the example of the 
modern oriental languages, particularly of the Arabic and Per- 
sian, in proof of the existence of a Hebrew metre. But with 
all the etymological affinity of the Shemitish dialects, there is a 
very great diversity in their pronunciation, style etc. and the 
Persian language is not related to the Hebrew at all; conse- 
quently it will not do to reason from what may be true in that, to 
what must be true in this. The serious, sacred poetry of the 
Hebrews presents a very strong contrast, both in spirit and mat- 
ter, when compared with the modern oriental, and it may there- 
fore possess also a different and peculiar external form. The 
Arabic poetry has no parallelism of numbers; neither has the 
Hebrew rhyme, like the Arabic: as little as they agree in these 
particulars, so little is it possible to draw any conclusion from 
the prosody of the one in favour of a similar form of the other. 
Besides, the age of the Arabic and Persian metre is very ques- 
tionable. Jones, it is true, calls it extremely ancient. But as 
he remarks himself, the earliest writer on metre, Ferahid, lived 
as late as in the second century of the Hegira. In fact, Pococke * 
regards the Arabic metre as a comparativ ely late invention, and 


appeals for proof of it to the testimony of Arabian authors, of 
Alsephad and of Jalaloddin. Eichhorn ® is of the same opinion, 
particularly on the ground that the Arabic poetry depends on the 
nunnatoon. 


8 


. “The Hebrew poetry was often sung, which could not be 
the case unless it possessed metre.” Thus Carpzov, Sonntag 
and others. But a metre is necessary in order that poetry may 
be sung, only in case the melody is repeated ; but if it continues 


! See Mignon’s funeral in Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahren, Prome- 
theus, Meine Gottin, and other lyric productions of his. 


2 Jones |. c. p. 61. Bauer lL. c. 
3 Lc. p. 60. 

4 Spec. Hist. Arab. p. 160. 

* Note to Jones p. 61. 
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along, the words though without metre may be adapted to it at 
pleasure. Thus with us prose is often set to music. Whether 
the Hebrews had returning melodies, is a question we cannot 
decide. Probably they had not. It is a just conjecture that 
the Hebrew singing consisted simply in cantillation, i. e. in a 
sort of declamation analogous to song ; but this depends not at 
all upon the number and measure of the words.' It is indeed a 
question whether the tact,” in the strict sense at least, as we un- 
derstand it, belonged to the Hebrew music. Speidel* consid- 
ers the tact as a comparatively recent invention, unknown to the 
age of David. Finally, if the Hebrews actually possessed a 
knowledge of tact, and of returning melodies, still they might 
shorten or prolong at will the words of unequal length, much in 
the same way as is done amongst us in the ruder sort of popu- 
lar songs, for instance, in the witch’s song : 


Wir fliegen iiber Land und Meer, 
Wie das Wind durch die weite, weite Welt einher. 


We fly over land and sea, 
Like the wind through the wide, wide world, featly and free. 


4. “Indications of metre are found in the Hebrew poetry.” 
The poets avail themselves of uncommon, antiquated, difficult 
words, forms and phrases, and allow themselves many poetical 
licenses which lead us to the conclusion that they were under a 
metrical constraint, without which we cannot explain these ap- 
pearances.” ‘This argument is particularly dwelt upon by 
Lowth.* But I should think that these peculiarities of the poet- 
ical language were something more than the offspring of neces- 
sity—they are sometimes evidently chosen for the sake of their 
antiquity, of their solemnity, and of their elegance ; sometimes 
they seem to have sprung forth unconsciously in the fire of in- 
spiration, in the bold flight of thought, and in the struggle with 
language. ‘The only certain indication from which Lowth just- 
ly draws the conclusion that there must have been something 


1 Vid. Forkel 1. c. p. 156. 
2 See p. 493 below. 


3 Unverwerfliche Spuren von der alten Davidischen Singkunst 
etc. bei Forkel p. 157. 


* Lect. III. 
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like a rhythmical division and measure of the Hebrew poetry, is 
the alphabetical arrangement found in a few of the Psalms and 
some other poetical pieces. Here we observe a regular period- 
ical cadence and return, somewhat resembling strophes or verses ; 
but whether they are real strophes and verses or not, that is the 
question. 

Were there an Hebrew metre, I believe that the vestiges and 
proofs, if not the very laws of it might be discovered. There 
are many, it is true, since the time of Capell, who say that the 
pronunciation of the Hebrew language is lost. This is the 
ground upon which Lowth maintains that the Hebrew metre 
can never be recovered, nor so much as the number of the syl- 
lables, much less their quantity, be with any certainty defined. 
Yet without wishing to obtrude myself as a judge in a contro- 
versy conducted by such eminent men, I must confess that I 
believe in the general correctness of the Hebrew system of 
punctation. ‘That it is sometimes pedantic, subtile and incon- 
sistent, cannot throw suspicion over the whole system ; and that 
its present form is recent, destroys not the antiquity of the tra- 
dition upon which it is founded. A strong caked the genuine- 
ness of its origin is its peculiarity, a circumstance which distin- 
guishes the Hebrew language from the other Shemitish dialects, 
especially the Arabic. If it were a bare invention of the Rab- 
bins, it would doubtless have betrayed its origin as an imitation 
of the Arabic language ; for the learned Rabbins have some- 
times employed the Arabic to illustrate the Hebrew.? But ac- 
cording to the present Hebrew punctation there is no metre in 
the poetry of the Old Testament, nor so much asa numbering 
of syllables, as may be clearly seen in the alphabetic poems 
where the several verses are of unequal length. Compare Ps. 
25: 1, 2, 5, with v. 4, 18, 19.2 According to the systema mo- 
rarum, which makes all the syllables long and perfectly equal, 
without any rhythmical alternation of short and long, a versifica- 
tion by syllabic quantity would be impossible.4 Yet this pro- 





! Michaelis is also of the same opinion, 1. c. p. 436 sq. 

? This view has since been placed beyond dispute by the grammat- 
ical investigations of Gesenius. 

3 Many verses have hemistichs of an equal number of syllables, 
particularly in Job, Lam. c. 3. 


4 For instance, each syllable, whether mixed or pure, has 3 moras : 
one mora is given to the short vowel and to each consonant, and two 
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nunciation would admit at least of the numbering of syllables, 
and consequently of a metre, such as the French and other na- 
tions possess; a rhythm is also possible by means of the accent, 
as in the German and English languages, which is the theory of 
Bellermaun. According to the modern system of Hebrew pros- 
ody, which is founded on the systema morarum, the letters with 
Sheva moveable, and its compounds, form short syllables,’ giv- 
ing rise to a certain alternation of long and short; which, how- 
ever, is very trifling, inasmuch as two short syllables never ap- 
pear in immediate succession, so that there can be no pyrrhichs, 
anapests, or triple time feet of any sort. It would be more con- 
formable to the analogy of the Greek and Arabic prosody to use 
the pure syllables with the long vowels as short; but then we 
should be at a loss to know how to dispose of the Shevas ; for 
the common prosody rejects semi-short syllables, and if we 
chose to join them with the entire syllables it would produce 
too harsh an effect. Make the experiment in whatever way we 
please, we find no versification in the Hebrew poetry, and never 
shall find any. ‘This is evident even by the measurement of the 
eye. The several verses are often unequal, out of all propor- 
tion, one short, another long, without any regularity. But this 
would not be so, if they were formed upon the quantity and 
number of the syllables, and arranged according to a periodical 
rule. We have only to look at English verse, or that of any 
other language, and see if it does not exhibit a certain propor- 
tion even to the eye.2 The same would be the case if we sup- 
posed the pronunciation to be entirely different ; the periodical 
return of the rhythm would necessarily betray itself ; especially 
as the Arabic or any other Shemitish pronunciation which you 
may suppose, is not so very different from the Hebrew, that one 
might not form some sort of conjecture at least, respecting the 
rhythm grounded upon it. 


to the long vowel; but two consonants before the vowel constitute 
also but one mora, so that Sp is equal to > and bu. 


1 Comp. Buxtorf Thes. Gram. p. 631 sqq. 


2 An artificial and very complex versification, like that of Pindar, 
where this would not be the case, is not once to be thought of in 
speaking of Hebrew poetry ; for such consummate versification be- 
longs to a higher state of culture than existed among the Hebrews. 
Besides, the division of the verses as ascertained in the alphabetic po- 
ems, decides against such higher versification. 
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Our own opinion respecting the rhythm of the Hebrew po- 
etry coincides with the second class of opinions which have been 
exhibited above; and differs in no respect from that of the 
learned Jewish Rabbins and of Herder. This opinion, more- 
over, seems to be the one which generally prevails, yet without 
being sufficiently understood. At least, it seems not to be al- 
lowed that the parallelism of members constitutes a real rhythmi- 
cal form, or else it is one for which there is no taste. We shall at- 
tempt to introduce more correct notions on this subject. 

The Hebrew poetry is divided into two kinds, the lyric and 
the epic. Under the first division I embrace all poetry which 
is produced under a strong emotion and excitement of the sub- 
ject or person who speaks, whence it may be called also, impas- 
sioned or subjective poetry : the title of objective poetry would 
be applicable to the latter, inasmuch as its character consists in 
the calm description of an object. The former includes among 
the Hebrews three subordinate kinds, the didactic, the lyric 
properly so called, and the rhetorical (prophetic), for among 
the Hebrews, these kinds of poetry are nearly related. Didac- 
tic poetry, it is true, must have somewhat of an objective charac- 
ter; but among the Hebrews, who had as yet no artificial or 
scientific culture, reflexion was always connected with inspira- 
tion, and was therefore lyric ; in the same manneras inall antiquity, 
the man of wisdom was at the same time musician, poet, and 
inspired. Besides, eloquence must sometimes aim at being objec- 
tive, because it very often seeks to operate upon the understand- 
ing; but here also every thing lay under the dominion of feel- 
ing and of inspiration. In short, would the Hebrew impart in- 
struction, or give expression to his feelings, would he warn, cen- 
sure or reprove, he always spoke as a lyric poet, in the fervour 
of inspiration. Now itis this lyric poetry of the Hebrews which 
has a rhythmical form ;' the epic adopts the prosaic style. I 
account to myself for this phenomenon in the following manner. 
In an excited state of mind, in strong emotion and inspiration, it is 
natural for the speaker to elevate his voice and his language above 
the ordinary tone and style. ‘The breast heaves, the inflexions 
of the voice become more marked, the words are accompanied 
with more expressive accents, the movement of the discourse is 


! It evidently arose from a limited notion of rhythm, that none 
but the books called m72&, the Psalms, Proverbs of Solomon, and Job, 
were denominated rhythmical, and received the poetic accents. 
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more measured and lofty, in a word, the discourse approaches 
to song. Nay, the inclination soon becomes strong actually to 
sing. Hence a regular rhythmical structure of language will 
present itself first and chiefly in lyric poetry. But in narrative 
discourse the case is different. As the narrator expresses not 
his own thoughts and feelings, but is occupied with the descrip- 
tion of his object, that is, of the thoughts, feelings and actions of 
another, with which he must allow himself to be affected only so 
far as may be necessary to impart life to the narration ; as he is 
obliged to place a curb, as it were, upon his own thoughts and 
feelings, that they may not encroach too much upon the narra- 
tive, and detract from the clear perception of the object; re- 
pose will be the character of his style, and he will therefore pre- 
serve the ordinary, quiet flow of discourse. And thus the style 
of narrative among the Hebrews always remained free and una- 
dorned. In lyric poetry, on the contrary, the diction was enno- 
bled by a certain rhythmical form. Just so the lyric poems of 
the Greeks are distinguished by a highly wrought and compli- 
cated style of versification from the simple Hexameter, which 
even among this people, approaches nearer to the language of 
common discourse. The poetic and musical talent of the 
Greeks led them thus to reduce even their narrative poetry to 
the forms of rhythm and music; a thing which the artless He- 
brews neglected to do, because it was only in the lofty mood of 
lyric poetry they experienced that sort of impulse which leads 
to the forms of art. 

The question now arises, What is this rhythmical form of the 
Hebrew poetry? Before we answer it, we shall endeavour to 
furnish ourselves with more enlarged and general notions of the 
nature of rhythm, than seem generally to prevail. Rhythm is 
a rule of any sort in discourse, a law which aims to reduce its 
various and resisting elements to unity and harmony. ‘These 
various elements of discourse consist of the different modifica- 
tions of its movement, i. e. of the different accentuation, quan- 
tity, inflexion, union and separation of words, and of the differ- 
ent divisions or members of the period. These modifications 
are of two kinds, giving rise to two distinct branches of the 
rhythmical art, whose object it is simply to raise what is natural 
and lawless to the sphere of art and rule. The human voice 
has this peculiarity, that it is subject to continual alteration and 
change; it never remains for two successive moments on the 
same key and of the same strength—it may continue on the 
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same key, but the strength, effort, accent with which it is ex- 
erted, will differ. Its movement is wave-like—its alternation 
like that of lights and shades. This alternation is different in 
different languages, less distinct in some than in others; in 
German and English it is indicated by the accent. This is 
the stamp, so to speak, which introduces lights and shades into 
language. Now when this alternation, which in common dis- 
course is left to itself, is subjected to a uniform rule, it gives 
rise to syllabic measure, the law of which is the arsis and thesis, 
or the tact, i. e. a regular rising and falling of the voice. But 
besides these smaller divisions of discourse, there are others 
still greater, which arise from the necessity of recovering 
the breath, and from the winding off of the thought, and 
which in prose are designated to a certain extent by the 
punctuation. These also are reduced to regular form by the 
rhythmical art, giving rise to verses and strophes. ‘That art of 
versification is complete, which combines these two sorts of 
members into a well organized whole; but there may also be 
one which is incomplete, defective in certain respects. There 
may be a rhythm which consists simply in the regular, harmo- 
nious structure of the smaller members; and there is such an 
one, which the Latins call numerus, and to which we give thename 
of rhythmical prose. In this, the law of the arsis and thesis 
will be observed with greater uniformity than in an uncultivated 
style, though there will be more freedom and latitude than in 
verse, and particular attention will be paid to the cadence at 
the end. ‘The structure is carried to a vicious extreme, when 
one writes with perfect uniformity, e. g. in the iambic rhythm, 
acase however, which sometimes occurs. The dithyrambic 
verse also, tle pétow anodsluuéva of the Greeks, belongs to 
this species of rhythm ; each single verse forms by itself a short, 
metrically arranged whole, but the several verses are not united 
again into strophes. Here there is more arrangement than in 
rhythmical prose, but only in details, whence there arises a 
chaos, as it were, of small rhythmical wholes. On the other 
hand, there may also be a rhythm in which the order of the 
smaller members is neglected, and the attention is exclusively 
bestowed upon the regular distribution of the greater ones. 
Such is the rhyme, in the unmetrical or ruder kinds of verse, like 
what is found in popular poetry, e. g. in the German Master-sing- 
ers. Here the larger sections of discourse are marked off by 
the rhyme, and a certain periodical rule for the ear is furnished 
by this similarity of sound in the concluding words. That 
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poetry in which the rhyme falls any where else except upon 
the concluding word of a sentence or member of a period, is 
the product of a more recent and artificial culture. An illus- 
tration may be drawn from the art of dancing, which will 
throw some light upon these two kinds of rhythm. The per- 
fect dance is that which combines an elaborate finish of step, 
which answers to the metrical foot—with a skilful arrangement 
of the general motions, the figures, which answer to the verses 
and strophes. But as there may be a dance, consisting simply 
of artificial steps, without any combination into figures and a 
whole—this answers to rhythmical prose—so also we may con- 
ceive of one in which the several steps are left entirely to na- 
ture and chance, and the only thing aimed at is an agreeable 
arrangement of the motions at large. This answers to the sec- 
ond species of wnmetrical rhythm. 

To this last kind belongs the Hebrew rhythm, viz. the par- 
allelism of members. This is nothing more nor less than a 
rhythmical proportion, and that of the simplest sort, between the 
larger sections or members of a period, the smaller being neg- 
lected. Nothing is more simple than the symmetry, the proportion 
between two parts of a whole,—the proportion between several 
begins to require more ingenuity and calculation. Thus the 
relation between parallel lines is the simplest that we can con- 
ceive to exist between different lines; the triangle, the square, 
already begin to be more complex, and the circle is the most 
perfect of all figures. It might also be remarked, that every 
period consisting of two propositions, forms a whole, and sul- 
fices for a full expression of the voice and satisfying of the ear; 
while a single proposition is insufficient for either. The breast 
is still elevated, the ear continues to listen, and yet there is noth- 
ing more to be said, nothing more to be heard. In fact, the par- 
allelism of members seems to be a fundamental law of rhythm. 
It obviously lies at the foundation of the rhyme, where one 
verse is made to answer to the other. The more complicated 
forms of rhyme, in the stanza, sonnet etc. were invented at 2 
comparatively later period; but even in these the law of paral- 
lelism may still be detected; at least, the ottave rime and the 
sonnet naturally fall into two divisions, each answering to the 
other.* In like manner the relation of the Hexameter and 


* In the former, the two concluding verses are parallel to the six 
first, and in the second there is the same relation between the 8 first 
and the 6 last verses. 
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Pentameter is that of parallelism, and even the lyric strophes 
admit perhaps of being referred to the same form. The relation 
of the strophe, anti-strophe, and epode, on the contrary, already 
indicates the transposition of the parallelism to the more perfect 
form of the triangle. 

But in what does the parallelism of members in the Hebrew 
poetry consist, and how is it indicated? Here we must forget 
all the demands which might be made by the delicate, musical 
ear of the Greeks, so sensitive to the measure of time, or by 
that of the moderns, so partial to similitude of sound. The 
Hebrew has neither the one nor the other ; he is in general but 
little given to the external, to what strikes the senses; hence too 
he was always but a slow proficient in the fine arts. Serious 
by nature, he loves to withdraw into himself, and to be wholly 
occupied with his own internal being, his thoughts. And so it 
was with his rhythm, which belonged more to the thought than 
to the outward form and sound; and he therefore indicated his 
rhythmical divisions by the divisions of the thought, and the 
proportion of the rhythmical propositions by that of the subject 
matter. 

The following circumstances contributed perhaps in some 
measure, to the formation of this rhythm of thought. The He- 
brew, and whoever like him stands at that point of intellectual 
cultivation where the mind is in a condition to seize only cer- 
tain general and simple relations of things, is fond of presenting 
his ideas and feelings in short sentences; these sentences are 
connected with each other in a manner which possesses but lit- 
tle variety, usually according to the law of resemblance and 
contrast, (a law which readily presents itself to the observing 
understanding,) and for the most part only in couplets, because 
the combination of several sentences implies already the notice 
of a greater variety of relations. This speaking in short sentences 
is still further favoured by the impassioned tone of the speaker ; 
for, in the fulness and glow of inspiration and internal feeling, 
the words are slow to adapt themselves to the thought, the 
speaker struggles with language, and wrests from it nothing but 
single short expressions. A peculiar fondness is manifested in 
this style of speaking for tautology and comparison. There is 
a want of versatility and variety of expression, and yet there is 
a wish to express one’s self fully, and to present the subject in 
various points of light; hence the same thing is often repeated 
in synonymous expressions and figures. Now if a person who 
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speaks in this way is disposed to introduce into his discourse a 
regular rhythm, a proportion between the several propositions 
presents itself as a ready expedient, whose original law will be 
that of resemblance and contrast, the law by which, in other 
cases, one proposition is arranged with another. 

After these remarks, nothing will appear more natural than 
the following form of discourse, Job 7: 1. 

Is there not a warfare for man upon earth, 
Are not his days like the days of an hireling ? 
As a servant he earnestly desireth the shadow, 
As a hireling he looketh for the reward— 
where each thought is twice expressed, and after each such re- 
petition there is a pause. 

But the parallelism of members is of different kinds. In the 
first place, it differs according to the different laws of the asso- 
ciation of thoughts.* ‘The two principal laws of resemblance 
and contrast or antithesis, produce the synonymous and anti- 
thetic parallelism, according to the terminology of Lowth; a 
third is founded simply upon a resemblance in the form of con- 
struction and progression of the thoughts, and this we may call 
with Lowth the synthetic parallelism. With the synonymous 
parallelism belongs also the idextical, or the repetition with sus- 
pense, e. g. Job 18: 13. 

There devours the members of his body, 
There devours his members—the first born of death. 

Under the term synonymous is included also comparison, 
subordination, etc. But as we are concerned at present chiefly 
with the rhythmical form, we shall venture upon another classi- 
fication, and only retain the logical arrangement in the minor di- 
visions. 

I. Thought is represented by words; hence it will frequent- 
ly happen where there is a perfect resemblance or antithesis of 
thoughts, that the words will be equal, at least in their number ; 
and sometimes, on the account of the similar construction and 
position of the words, there will also be a certain resemblance of 
sound. ‘This we may call the original, perfect kind of paral- 
lelism of members, which coincides with metre and rhyme, yet 
without being the same with them. Such is the kind of paral- 





* This is the basis of the classification of parallelism given by 
Lowth, Lect. XIX. 
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lelism in which the song of Lamech is composed, Gen. 4: 23. 
The translation can present nothing more than the equality in the 
number and position of the words, the rhyme must be omitted. 


Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ! 
Wives of Lamech, receive my speech ! 
If I slew a man to my wounding, 
And a young man—to my hurt: 
If Cain was avenged seven times, 
Then Lamech—seventy times seven. 

Here all is nearly equal, except the places marked with a 
dash, where the words must be supplied from the preceding mem- 
ber. Similar examples of rhyme occur in Ps. 8: 5. 25: 4. 
85: 11. 106:5. For more see Schindler,' and Leutwein.* 

Verses similar in their termination, but unequal in the num- 
ber of their words, and without exact parallelism of thought, 
occur in the following passage, Job 10: 17. 

With new witnesses thou dost confront me, 
And increasest thine indignation upon me, 
Pourest fresh troops against me. 
Equality in the number of words together with exact propor- 


tion of thought, is a case of frequent occurrence in Job, e. g. 
chap. 6: 5. 


Doth the wild ass bray over his grass, 
Doth the ox low over his fodder ? 


Comp. chap. 6; 23. 8: 1. 
We have an example of equality in words with antithesis of 
thought, Ps. 20: 9. 
They stumble and fall, 
But we stand and are erect. 
Comp. Is. 65: 13. 
Also in the synthetic parallelism equality in the number of 
words sometimes occurs, e. g. Ps. 19: 8. 
The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul, 
The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. 


For many examples of this case in which the number of 
words is equal, see Leutwein, p. 64 sq. 





1 Tract. de accent. Hebr. p. 81 sq. 2 Lc. p. 51 sq. 
Vou. III. No. 11. 64 
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I]. But this external proportion of words is not the essential 
part of the parallelism of members. It may be adopted, it is 
true, as a rule, that the number of words is about equal, especial- 
ly in certain books, as the Proverbs of Solomon, and Job; but 
in the Psalms a great inequality prevails. This inequality is of 
different kinds, as follows. 

1. The simple unequal parallelism, in which one of the 
members is too short compared with the other, e. g. Ps. 68: 33. 


Ye kings of the earth, sing God ; 
Harp to the Lord! 

This construction frequently produces a grand effect, e. g. 
Ps. 37: 13. 48:5. Job 14: 143 where the conciseness of ex- 
pression adds in one case to the vividness of the thought, in the 
other to its emphasis. 

Yet in these examples the inequality seems to have arisen 
from the brevity of the thought—it fell naturally into these words 
and the poet let it pass. Hence it is still not inconceivable that 
there might have been a metre. We also sometimes sacrifice 
metre to conciseness of thought, to emphasis, to a pause. 

2. But a still more frequent kind of unequal parallelism, viz. 
the complex, admits not of this explanation. It consists in this, 
that either (a) the first member, or (4) the second member, is 
composed of two propositions, so that a complex member cor- 
responds to a simple one. This structure arises whenever in 
addition to the principal parallelism of thought, another subordi- 
nate parallelism presents itself to the poet in the full flow of his 
thoughts and feelings ; hence we most frequently meet with it 
in lively, impassioned passages. It occurs more rarely in the 
book of Job, commonly in the speeches of Job himself, 
which sometimes rise to the lofty lyric style; but it is fre- 
quently to be met with in the Psalms. Hence there are also 
different kinds of parallelism according to the logical connexion 
of the propositions : 

x) The synonymous, e. g. Ps. 36: 7. 


sa righteousness is like the great mountains, 
hy judgments like a great deep, 
beast, O Lord. 
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Thou preservest man an 
Job 10: 1. 
I am weary of my life, 
Therefore will give loose to my complaints, 
Will speak of the sorrows of my soul. 


Comp. Job 3: 5. 7:11. Ps. 112: 10. 
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3) The antithetic, Ps. 19:4. 
In whose eyes a vile person is contemned, 


But he that feareth the Lord, honoured : 
Who swears to the wicked, and breaks not his oath. 


Comp. Job 10: 15. Ps, 49: 11. 
3) The synthetic, Ps. 15: 5. 


He that putteth not out his money to usury, 
And taketh not a bribe against the innocent. 
He that doeth these things shall never be moved. 


Comp. Job 10: 18. 20: 26. Ps. 22: 25. 14: 7. 18:31. 


3. Sometimes the simple member is disproportionably small, 
so that the inequality is still more striking, e. g. Ps. 40: 10. 


I proclaim thy righteousness in the great congregation ; 
Lo, I refrain not my lips! 
O Lord, thou knowest. 
Sometimes a noble effect is thus produced, e. g. Ps. 91: 7. 


Though a thousand fall at thy side, 
And ten thousand at thy right hand, 
Thee it shall not touch. 


Comp. Cant. 6: 4. 


Frequently there is a parallelism in each several proposition 
and member, e. g. Ps. 69: 21. 


Reproach breaks my heart—and I waste away ; 
I hope for pity—but none is given me ; 
And for comforters—but find none. 
Here belongs also Ps. 69: 5. 


They that hate me without a cause—are more than the 
hairs of my head ; 
They that would destroy me being mine enemies wrong- 
fully—are mighty ; 
I must restore what I took not away. 
4. Sometimes the complex member is increased to three or 
four propositions, e. g. Ps. 1: 3. 
He is like a tree planted by water-courses, 
Which yieldeth its fruit in its season, 
And whose leaves wither not ; 
And all that he doeth, prospers. 
Comp. Ps. 65: 10. 68: 31. 88:6. This form is particular- 
ly frequent in the prophets, who, approaching as they generally 
do nearer to prose, often allow the parallelism to flow almos; 
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into a free prosaic diction. Members with three propositions oc- 
cur in Amos 1: 5. 3: 14. Mic. 5:4. Indeed no less than four 
propositions sometimes form one member and with a grand ef- 
fect, e. g- Amos 4: 13. 
For lo! he that formeth the mountains and createth the wind, 
And declareth unto man what is his thought ; 
That maketh the morning darkness, 
And treadeth upon the high places of the ea 

Jehovah, God of Hosts is his name. 

5. Instead of the full subordinate Sneek we sometimes 
find only a short clause or supplement, for the most part in the 
second member, e. g. Ps. 23: 3 

He reviveth my soul, 
Leadeth me in a strait path, 
For his name’s sake. 
Comp. Ps. 5: 3. 27: 11, 12, ete. 


In these forms of parallelism the proportion is apparently de- 
stroyed ; but it is not so, provided we suppose it to consist not 
in the number of the words, and extent of the period, but in the 
thoughts. The relation between two thoughts remains essen- 
tially the same, although one of them may be more fully de- 
veloped than the other. As it does not depend in the least up- 
on the measure of the words, a considerable inequality in these 
makes no difference. It were well, if we could but always for- 
get what was unknown to the Hebrew, the rule which requires 
a measure of time in rhythm! 

III. Out of the parallelism which is rendered unequal by the 
complexity of one of the members, there arises, in the case of a 
still greater fulness of thought, another in which the equality is 
restored by both members becoming complex. Here richness 
of matter is combined with perfect proportion of form. The 
modes of combination are again the same—and accordingly we 
meet with the same species of parallelism : 

x ) The synonymous, e. g. Ps. 31: 11. 
My life is spent in grief, 
And my years in sighing ; 
My strength faileth by means of my punishment, 
And my bones are consumed. 


Sometimes the members have an alternate correspondence, 
e. g. Ps. 40: 17. 
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Let them rejoice and be glad in thee, 
All them that seek thee ; 

Let them say continually, Great is Jehovah ! 
Who love thy salvation. 


Comp. Ps. 35: 26. 37: 14. Cant. 5:3. Ps. 79:2. Mic. 1:4. 
2) The antithetic, e.g. Ps. 30: 6. 


For his anger endureth but a moment, 
His favour through life ; 
Weeping turns in at night, 
And joy in the morning. 
Comp. Ps. 55: 22. 
Sometimes there is an alternate correspondence in the anti- 
thesis, Ps. 44: 3. 
Thou didst drive out the heathen with thy hand, 
And plantedst those ; 
Didst destroy the nations, 
And enlargedst those. 


Comp. Is. 54: 10. 
3 ) There are also instances of this double parallelism with 


the synthetic structure, e. g. Cant. 2: 3. 
As the apple-tree amongst the trees of the wood, 
So is my beloved among the sons ; 
I long for his shadow, sit beneath it, 
And his fruit is sweet to my taste. 

This species of double parallelism occurs with peculiar fre- 
quency in the prophets, comp. Am. 1: 2. 3: 4sq. 4: 4sq. 9: 
2 sq. Mic. 1: 4 sq. 3:6sq. Nah. 1:1. 2: 1 sq. Hab. 1: 13, 
16. Indeed, they were not satisfied with the latitude of this 
form, but gave to one of the members, or even to both, more 
than two propositions, and sometimes as many as four, e. g. Hab. 
3: 17. 

Then the fig-tree shall not blossom, 
Neither fruit be in the vines ; 
The buds of the olive shall fail, 
And the fields yield no bread ; 
The flock shall be cut off from the fold, 
And there shall be no herd in the stall. 

Comp. Amos 2:9. 5:5. 7:17. Mic. 2:13. 7: 3. Hab. 2: 
5. 3:17. 

In the better poets these subordinate propositions are short, in 
the other long, which occasions-a sort of dragging, e. g. Zeph. 
3: 19, 20. 
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IV. But we should entertain too narrow a view of the par- 
allelism of members, if we supposed it to consist exclusively in 
the proportion of the thoughts. For how could we dispose of the 
numerous passages, where this is entirely wanting—where the 
thoughts are found to correspond to each other, neither by their 
resemblance, nor by antithesis, nor by synthesis ? The parallelism 
of members assumed, further a simply external rhythmical form, 
such as rhyme is. Originally and according to rule, it was ex- 
pressed in the matter ; but next it left its impression as a distinct 
form, even where the matter did not correspond to it. The 
proportion grew habitual, and hence greater freedom and li- 
cense in the thoughts was sometimes tolerated: besides, the 
constant recurrence of resemblance and antithesis would have 
been tedious both to poet and hearer. This species of paral- 
lelism we shall call the — because it consists simply in 
the form of the period. Examples of it occur in all the kinds.* 

1) With the number of the words nearly equal, e. g. Ps. 
19: 12. 

Moreover by them was thy servant warned ; 
In keeping of them there is great reward. 

2) With striking inequality in the number of the words, e. g. 

Ps. 30: 3. 
Jehovah, my God ! 
I cried unto thee and thou didst heal me. 

3) With a double and a simple member, e.g. Ps. 14: 7. 

O that the salvation of Israel would come out of Zion! 
If Jehovah bring back the captives of his people, 
Jacob rejoiceth, Israel is glad. 

It is deserving of remark, how the rhythmical parallelism 
makes good its place where three parallel thoughts occur, and 
there is no internal ground for dividing them into exactly two 
members, e. g. Ps. 1: 1. 

Blessed is the man, that walketh not in the counsel of the un- 


godly, 
That treadeth not in the way of sinners, 
And sitteth not in the circle of scorners. 


* It is highly important to distinguish this sort of parallelism, in 
order to avoid the mistakes, which have so frequently arisen from 
the abuse of the parallelism of members as an exegetical help. 
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4) With two double members, e. g. Ps. 31: 23. 


I thought in my confusion, 
I am cut off before thine eyes; 

But thou heardest the voice of my supplications, 
When I cried unto thee. 

When the members of this rhythmical parallelism are more 
than double, which is sometimes the case, it approaches very 
near to prose; it is too Joose a form to retain an exuberant mat- 
ter without passing over into the prosaic style. With good poets 
this is rarely the case, but it sometimes occurs, e.g. Am. 6: 10 ; 
with the later and less correct, it happens more frequently, 
e. g. Mal. 1: 6. Zach. 13: 3. 10: 6. Zeph. 3:8. The length 
of the members contributes, in a special manner, to destroy the 
rhythmical form. But while this form of parallelism brings us 
to the utmost limits of the province of rhythm, it also settles the 
. that the parallelism of members is really a rhythmical 
orm, which there would be room to doubt, if we had nothing 
but parallelism of thoughts. 

The simply rhythmical parallelism holds the most prominent 
place in the Lamentations of Jeremiah. Here the parallelism of 
thoughts is to be reckoned almost among the exceptions, and 
when it does occur, it is, for the most part, the subordinate par- 
allelism of a member by itself; in general, the rhythm alone 
predominates, and that too with a regularity which is rare among 
Hebrew poets, producing here a suitable effect, namely, mono- 
tony of complaint. The following orders of rhythm may be 
traced in the Lamentations.* In chapters first and second, 
the verses consist of three members, the two first of which 
constitute one parallel and stand over against the third, as the 
second parallel. Each member has besides a cesura, which 
coincides with the sense and the accent. Still, however, we are 
sometimes under the necessity of abandoning the accents, be- 
cause they follow the sense, while the rhythm is independent of 
the sense. According to the accents the first parallel is some- 
times simple, e. g. chap. 2: 6, yet without a valid logical 
ground. The periods in chap. 1:7, and chap. 2: 19, are 
distinguished by having four members. It is remarkable that 
the length of these verses should so greatly exceed those which 
elsewhere occur in Hebrew poetry. Lowth is of the opinion 





* Comp. Lowth. Preelect. XXII. p. 257 sq. 
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that these long verses are adapted to lamentation, and it must 
be acknowledged that they do have a tendency to produce a 
certain impression of melancholy. Chap. 3 has only verses 
of one member without parallelism ; yet this one member is 
rhythmically divided in such a manner as to produce, if not a 
complete rhythmical parallelism, yet a supplementary clause, 
which conduces to repose. Here again the accents sometimes 
stand in the way, e.g. chap. 3: 3, where 01° >> is not 
enough to form a supplementary clause. Tiphcha, also, some- 
times changes place with Zakeph Katon, although the rhythmi- 
cal cesura is always the same. Perhaps, however, every three 
verses is to be considered as a rhythmical whole, as they are 
connected by having the same initial letters. Chap. 5 is of the 
same structure with chap. 3, except that it has a real short 
rhythmical parallelism, which however the authors of the ac- 
cents did not consider as complete, and therefore have not sep- 
arated with Athnach. Chap. 4 has double parallelism, but for 
the most part simply rhythmical. 

We must notice one more exception in Hebrew rhythm. 
There sometimes occur separate propositions of a single mem- 
ber, almost. always introduced with design, since the poet lin- 
gers upon the thought; we may conceive it to be accompanied 
with a long pause, e. g. Ps. 23: 1. 25: 1. Here the poet in- 
dicates, as it were, the tone and character of the song, and after 


a pause, again collects himself. Cant. 7: 7 is beautiful : 
How fair, how charming art thou, O love, in mirth, 


where the poet loses himself as it were in the contemplation of 
beauty. In Job 10: 22 the voice sinks with two parallel clauses 
beautifully to repose. 


What goes beyond this simple rhythm in the rhythmical art 
of the Hebrews, amounts to but little. Here belongs 

1. The artificial arrangement of the alphabetical Psalms. Thus 
Psalms 25, 34, 37, 111, 112, 119, 145, Prov. 31: 10 sq. the La- 
mentations of Jeremiah, with the exception of the last chapter, are 
alphabetically arranged by the initial letters of the verses, and 
this in different ways. Commonly each verse begins with a 
new letter; in Ps. 37, however, only every other verse, 
though with interruption and change ; in Ps. 119 and Lam. 3, 
there are alphabetical strophes, as it were, i. e. a series of verses 
have the same initial letters; in Psalms 111, 112, the half-ver- 
ses are alphabetically arranged. This arrangement answers for 
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us the valuable purposes of proving the existence of the parallel- 
ism of members, and of confirming the system of accentuation in 
the divisior of verses and half-verses, respecting which we 
might otherwise have our doubts, as well as respecting the 
whole law of parallelism. ‘Thealphabetical arrangement is sup- 
posed by many* to have been intended to assist the memory. 
Michaelis, indeed, was of the opinion, that it was employed in 
the first place in the funeral dirge as an aid to the mourners, and 
afterwards employed on other occasions. Lowth supposes, 
that the alphabetic poetry, “‘ was confined altogether to those 
compositions, which consisted of detached maxims, or senti- 
ments without any express order or connexion.” I consider the al- 
phabetic arrangement as a contrivance of the rhythmical art, an 
ofispring of the later vitiated taste. When the spirit of poe- 
try is flown, men cling to the lifeless body, the rhythmical form, 
and seek to supply its absence by this. In truth, nearly all the 
alphabetical compositions are remarkable for the want of con- 
nexion, (which I regard as the consequence instead of the 
cause of the alphabetical construction,) for common thoughts, 
coldness and languor of feeling, and a low and occasionally 
mechanical phraseology. The 37th Psalm, which is the most 
free in its alphabetical arrangement, is perhaps alone to be ex- 
cepted from this censure, and in truth is one of the best didac- 
tic poems of the Hebrews. ‘The Lamentations are indeed pos- 
sessed of considerable merit in their way, but still betray an un- 
poetic period and degenerated taste. 

In many of the alphabetic pieces we observe certain irregu- 
larities and deficiencies, which many (as Capell) have incor- 
rectly imputed to the transcribers, who were the least exposed 
to commit mistakes in these compositions, since they were con- 
fined by the peculiar arrangement itself. In Ps. 25, two ver- 
ses begin with &, none with 2; yet the word “tx in the sec- 
ond verse (like the interjection of the Greek tragedians moe) 
might not have been included in the verse, or (as Bengel con- 
jectures) might have been written in the margin, in which case 
the following 32, would restore the alphabetical order. Also 
ia this, and in Ps. 34, the 1 is wanting; perhaps it should 
be restored by the 9 in the beginning of the second hemisthic of 
the verse commencing with =; and so also, perhaps, the p, 
which is wanting in the 17th verse of the former Psalm, should 


* As Lowth, p. 29, 259, and Michaelis on Lowth, p. 562 ed. Rosenm. 
Vou. Ill. No. 11. 65 
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be replaced by the p in "nipixy at the beginning of the sec- 
ond hemistich. On the other hand, two verses begin with 
“, and after the Jast letter m follows another». This last we 
find also at the close of the 34th Psalm. Michaelis supposes the 5 
is counted twice on account of its double pronunciation, as 
Pe and Fe. Hasse’ erected upon it a paleographical hypo- 
thesis peculiar to himself, which is hardly capable of being sus- 
tained, and gives no satisfactory explanation of the phenomenon 
to be explained. According to this, the concluding p, with a 
softer pronunciation, takes the place of the ® in the Greek al- 
phabet. The conjecture of Bengel? is no better, who supposes 
that » and » both sprung out of the Phenician Vau and Fau, 
and that the latter stands for the former; then the supernu- 
merary verse with 5 must come in the place of 5.° Rosen- 
mueller (1st ed.) considers both verses as the additions of a la- 
ter hand, by which these Psalms were prepared for the public 
service. But this could not be the case in respect to Ps. 34 
at least, as the last verse is necessary to the concluding of the 
whole; the conclusion of the 25th Psalm is also very appro- 
priate, and cannot well be dispensed with.t—In Ps. 37, & pre- 
cedes ©}, » is wanting, and x is repeated. Bengel accounts for 
this not unsatisfactorily from the interchangeable use of x and > 
in Chaldee. Others resort for help to criticism.> The 39th 
verse begins with nym, where perhaps the 7 was not re- 
garded.—In Ps. 145 the verse with 1 is wanting, which ac- 
cording to Michaelis has fallen out of the text.—In Lam. 2, 3, 
4, © precedes », which Bengel explains in the same manner as 
the similar fact in Ps. 37. ‘The order only is different : it was 
the custom to place letters of a similar sound together. 
Perhaps all these irregularities are to be ascribed to the neg- 
ligence and unskilfulness of the poets, as we impute to the same 
causes the many harsh and inelegant rhymes of our older ec- 
clesiastical poets. ‘The hypothesis of Bengel, that of many al- 
phabetical Psalms we have only the first imperfect sketch, 
amounts to nearly the same thing. The occurrence of the 
same irregularities in Psalms 25 and 34, proves their relation to 





1 Eichhorn’s Allg. Bibl. VIIL. 42 sq. 2 L.c. p. 14. N. 13. 


3 Another explanation of this irregularity is given by Vogel in Ca- 
pelli Crit. T. 1. p. 123. 


4 See the author’s remarks upon Ps. 25: 22. 5 Ibid. 
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each other, and the circumstance that m7», to redeem, forms 
the conclusion of both, may be regarded as a characteristic trait 
in these popular elegiac Psalms, (for such I esteem them,) as 
the later Jews in their oppression were always hoping for re- 
demption. 

2. We find in the Hebrew poetry the first beginnings of a 
complex rhythmical structure,’similar to our strophes. In Ps. 
42, 43, an odd verse (refrain) forms the conclusion of a greater 
rhythmical period. Something of the same kind, though not 
complete, occurs in Ps. 107; where v. 1—9, v. 10—16, v. 17 
—32, are separated by a nearly similar conclusion. The 
prophecies Is. 9: 7.—10: 4,and Am. 1: 2.—2: 16, are upon the 
same plan. Gesenius (on Isaiah) supposes that the same 
kind of refrain is to be found in a part of Solomon’s Song. 
There is a singular specimen of art in Ps. 49, where the 13th 
and 2\st verses are word for word alike, except that by the 
change of a single letter, 723 in the one becomes 3735 in the oth- 
er, so that a different sense is produced where the sound is en- 
tirely similar. 

3. The rhythm by gradation in the Psalms of Degrees is a 
remarkable form. It consists in this, that the thought or ex- 
pression of a preceding verse is resumed and carried forward 
in the next, e. g. Ps. 121. 


1 I lift up mine eyes unto the hills : 
From whence will my help come ? 
2 My help cometh from Jehovah, 
The creator of heaven and earth. 
3 He suffereth not my foot to be moved, 
Thy keeper slumbereth not. 
4 Lo! he slumbereth not, nor sleepeth, 
The keeper of Israel. 
5 Jehovah is thy keeper, 
Jehovah, thy shade, is at thy right hand. 
6 The sun shall not smite thee by day, 
Nor the moon by night. 
7 Jehovah preserveth thee from all evil, 
Preserveth thy soul. 
8 Jehovah preserveth thy going out and thy coming in, 
From this time forth forevermore. 


Gesenius has pointed out the same arrangement in the song 
of Deborah, and in Is. c. 26, where v. 5, 6, read thus : 


The lofty city he hath laid low, 
Hath laid it low to the ground. 
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The foot hath trodden it down, 
The feet of the poor, the steps of the needy. 

A form somewhat similar to this in modern poetry is the trio- 
let ; but it differs in making the whole composition turn upon 
one principal thought. 

As exponents of the rhythmical relation, as a kind of rhyth- 
mical notes, the accents may be employed. It is well known 
that they serve at the same time as marks of the tone, of the 

unctuation, and of the mode of delivery. They indicate the 
syllable, which is to be distinguished from the others by a great- 
er elevation of voice, that is, which has the tone, and at the 
same time point out the relation which one word has to another 
in respect to the rising and falling of the voice, whether or not 
the word stands in a longer or shorter pause of the discourse. 
The first law of the accentuation is the sense, and accor- 
dingly it may be compared to our system of punctuation. Next 
it follows the mode of delivery or the enunciation.* Since now 


the sense and the rhythm in Hebrew poetry usually coincide, 
and the elocution answers to the rhythm where the sense does 
not, it follows that, with few exceptions, the accentuation may 
be used as an index to the rhythm: only the system enters in- 
to such minute details, and is encumbered with such a multi- 
tude of signs, that a great deal of it is of no use for the purposes 
of rhythm. All that is of service here, are the more important 


relations, indicated by the great disjunctive accents ;_ the small- 
er belong to grammar and elocution ; we can therefore dispense 
with the host of conjunctive accents, and also with many of the 
subdisjunctives ; the principal disjunctives only, which mark the 
greater sections, are of any important service to rhythm. More- 
over, the diversity between the prosaic and metrical ac- 
centuation is of no importance to the present purpose; it 
seems, besides the occasional difference of signs, to consist in 
this, that the latter aims at producing greater emphasis of pro- 
nunciation, and bestows more attention upon the cadence at the 
end. That this diversity has no connexion with the rhythm, 
properly so called, is evident from the circumstance, that rhyth- 
mical pieces, as the Lamentations, the Song of Solomon, and 
many passages in the prophets, have the prosaic accents, and 


* Hirt justly distinguishes between the dictamen grammaticum, 
syntacticum i. e. the sense, and rhetoricum i. e. the elocution. System. 
Accent. p. 60. 
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yet there is no difficulty in ascertaining the rhythm. In order 
to understand the relation of the two methods of accentuation, 
let one compare Ps. 18 with 2 Sam. c. 22, and he will see that 
both answer the same purpose. 

The following remarks respecting the rhythmical import of 
the accents may not be out of place. Silluk with Soph Pasuk 
denotes the close of the full rhythmical period or the strophe, 
commonly called the verse: Athnach in prose, and in poetry 
Merka Mahpach, and in its absence the former also, divide the 
strophes into two halves, into the parallel members; subdivi- 
sions are made by Segolta, Zakeph Katon, Rebia, and Tiphcha 
in prose, and in poetry by Athnach when Merka Mahpach pre- 
cedes, and by Rebia: by the last, however, not always; it is 
often placed merely for the purpose of elocution, especially in 
the second member before Silluk, in order to sustain the ca- 
dence. 

Since the great accents answer so important and useful an 
end, we may easily put up with the numerous train of subdis- 
junctives, vicars and servants, seeing that they are all, by the 
systems, intimately connected with each other. The smaller 
disjunctives, too, are often of service to the rhythm, e. g. 
in the Lamentations. If, in addition to this, we consider that 
the system of accentuation is grounded upon a mainly correct 
knowledge of the Hebrew grammar and Syntax, and may also 
serve as an index in this last respect, we surely shall not ac- 
quiesce in the judgment of Capell, “ Accentus, si una litura ex- 
purgerentur, nihil inde detrimenti metuendum,”! that no injury 
would be done, if the accents were all to be expunged ata 
dash. As little shall we approve of modern experiments in 
printing the Hebrew text without accents; or be satisfied even 
with the retaining of the great accents alone, as in the Bible of 
Minster. 

The question remains, whether it is possible and necessary 
to translate the parallelism of members. Herder very justly de- 
cides * that the parallelism ought to be retained in the translation, 
because with it we should lose a great part of the simplicity, 
dignity and elevation of the language. He has not himself ex- 
actly followed this rule in his translations; and yet to us it 
seems as natural as it is necessary. It is with the Germans an 
established principle, in translating every poet, to give him his own 


’ Arcan. punct. p. 156. 2 Geist der hebr. Poesie I. 26. 
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peculiar versification, and we adhere to it even where the great- 
est difficulties are to be conquered ; and why should it be aban- 
doned here, where such difficulties do not exist? It is usually 
abandoned out of a predilection for syllabic measure, and a false 
refinement of the ear; no poetry, it is imagined, can be harmo- 
nious, which is not written at least in iambics. But, in my opin- 
ion, this is a false taste ; our free iambics would have afforded 
but little satisfaction to the Greeks, and the harmony of well 
written prose might well be preferred to that of the limping, uni- 
form iambus. Of course, in the translation of the parallelism, 
we must aim ata certain elegance, a sort of number, and be- 
stow particular attention upon the form of the period, that it may 
be full, terse, powerful, with a majestic cadence, and above all, 
expressed with the utmost conciseness. We shall always, in- 
deed, fall short of the original, especially in conciseness, in 
which the Hebrew poets are masters ; but we may console our- 
selves with remembering the fate of all translations! ‘The best 
means, unquestionably of representing the rhythm to the eye, is 
by a greater or less insertion or indentation of the lines ; in the 
same manner as we are accustomed to mark our rhythmical divi- 
sions. Such an arrangement of the Hebrew poetry is, indeed, noth- 
ing new. In ancient manuscripts, and also in the Latin version, the 
poetical books are divided into hemistichs; and they are printed in 
the same manner in some of our editions ; nay more, in ancient 
manuscripts the Mosaic books are also divided off into lines ac- 
cording to the punctuation, and hence many have wished that 
an entire edition of the Old Testament might be so printed.’ Je- 
rome, also, in his translation of the prophets and poetical books, 
has distinguished the verses and half-verses from each other.” 


1 Comp. Lischer de caus. |. Hebr. p. 356. 


2 I have observed such a method of arranging the position of the 
lines in my translation. The plan is as follows ; for the simple par- 
allelism : 

soipertnitiecaiist inet temnnienpeninlpintinsascciiliicitin 


Soph Pasuk. 
for the unequal : 
Zakeph K, or Rebia. 
Athnach. 
S. Pas. 
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Perhaps many will still be inclined to consider the parallelism 
of members, which we have undertaken to defend, as not con- 
stituting a rhythm, because they cannot relinquish the notion of 
the necessity of the rhythmical arrangement of syllables and 
words, that is, of such a rhythm as comes under the first head in 
our classification. We are willing to meet them with the fol- 
lowing supposition : The Hebrews certainly had something anal- 
ogous to such a rhythm; the accents justify that presumption. 
They had a certain form of enunciation, after which they were 
accustomed to recite their poetry ; and by this, perhaps, the po- 
et guided himself, though not so strictly but that he might easi- 
ly depart from it, whenever the words did not fall into it natu- 
rally. In this case the reader or reciter knew how to help the 
defect ; he dilated (spoke more slowly) where the words were 
too short ; he abbreviated (spoke more rapidly) where they were 
too long. The rhythmical pauses, and the last words immedi- 
ately preceding them, might be particularly attended to in the 
enunciation ; less so, the words in the middle of the period. 
Hence we find, that according to rule, a small distinctive accent 
at the end particularly of the second hemistich, always precedes 
the great accents, acting, as it were, as a check upon the voice. 
The number of syllables in the final word is also taken into view, 
according to which the preceding accentuation is governed.’ 
This leads us to the inquiry respecting the musical use of the 
accents. 

That the accents are musical notes, seems to be intimated by 
one of their names, 12°33. Accentus, however, is a similar 


or else : 


———$—$——$ —_—__—___._______.. Merka Mahp. or Athnach. 
sninlintneetiecans ——____—— Athnach or Zakeph K. 


ayia’ Th P 


The plan of the double parallelism is sufficiently evident from the 
above. A circumstance which evinces the propriety of this arrange- 
ment is my unpremeditated coincidence with Leutwein, whose judg- 
ments on Hebrew poetry are not without taste, though expressed in 
an antiquated language. 


1 Comp. Weimari Doctr. Accent. p. 81 sq. Wasmuthi Institut. 
method. Accent. Hebr. p. 153. 
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name, and yet has no connexion with music. Our principal ev- 
idence of the fact must therefore be the tradition of the Jews, 
which is found in the Talmud, as well as in the writings of 
the modern Rabbins.'. The Jews of the present day actually 
employ the accents as musical signs. The Torah is sung or 
cantillated by them in their synagogues. ‘The mode of cantilla- 
tion differs in different places. It is described in the Sar- 
gas, specimens of which have been published by Jablonsky, 
Ebert, Kircher, and others.2 Excepting a few embellishments, 
this mode of singing is nothing more than a sort of declamation 
approaching to song, similar to the intonation of our liturgical 
forms. Now may it not be, that in this cantillation the ancient 
Hebrew music is still preserved, and in the accents, the notes 
belonging to it? The Jews acknowledge themselves, that their 
genuine ancient music, and the true signification of the accents, 
is lost—which no one will dispute. I would not, however, on 
this account, with Wasmuth,? Carpzov and others, throw aside 
so entirely the present musical use of the accents ; it is certainly 
grounded upon an ancient tradition, and may perhaps give us a 
notion of the manner in which the ancient Hebrews recited their 
poetry. I allow that such experiments in deciphering the mu- 
sical import of the accents, as have been published by Speidel ‘ 
and Anton,° are too arbitrary and bold. Yet they ever lead to 


1 Abicht Accent. Hebr. ex antiquiss. usu lectoris vel musico explan. 
p- 3.—Following this tradition Eichhorn ( Ein]. ins A. T. I. § 71) 
concludes that the accents were invented for a musical use. Also 
Michaelis (on Lowth p. 437) ascribes a higher antiquity to the accents 
than to the vowel points. 


2 Jablonsky, Pref. to his Heb. Bible ; Ebert Poes. Heb. p. 65; Kir- 
cher Musurg. Tom. I. Lib. Il. c. 5. According to these the accents 
are not properly notes, but signs of entire musical phrases. There 
are three of these Sargas, the German, the Italian, and the Spanish. 
The German Jews (vid. Elias Levita ny 39% Cap. 2) object to the 
Italians and Spaniards, that they do not sufficiently distinguish the 
accents; the latter on the other hand, accuse the former of want of 
order and distinctness of modulation. Unquestionably the Spanish 
mode of singing is simpler and in better taste than the German. 


3 Vindiciar. Hebr. P. II. c. II. obj. 7. p. 325. 
4 L. c. vid. Forkei I. c. p. 156. 
° In Paulus N. Rep. I. 160 sq. and II. 80 sq. 
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the result, that the Hebrew music was little more than cantilla- 
tion, which is also confirmed by the custom of the Jews at the 
present day, and by the probable conjectures respecting the an- 
cient Hebrew instrumental music. The instruments of the He- 
brews, for instance, were for the most part, as Forkel well ob- 
serves, of the rattling, clashing, noisy kind, and therefore evince 
that their music was in a very imperfect state. 

From all this we may form some conjecture to assist us in 
determining the musical relation of the parallelism of mem- 
bers. In the same manner as we have supposed that there ex- 
isted a certain form or rule for the enunciation of the parallelism, 
which always remained the same, let the sentences be long or 
short; so also we may suppose that there was a similar rule for 
the inflexions of the voice in cantillation, which admitted, indeed, 
of being altered in particular instances, but yet always offered a 
somewhat similar recurrence of sound to the ear. Whoever 
has visited a Jewish synagogue will understand me; the intona- 
tions in our own church also, which probably originated out of 
the Jewish cantillation, may serve to illustrate my meaning. 
Thus the difficulty would be removed of explaining how such a 
free rhythm could be adapted to musical representation. ‘The 
objection that in this case cheerful and plaintive songs must have 
been chanted according to the same rule, may be removed, 
perhaps, by supposing that it was the practice to adopt a change 
of key and of measure suited to the subject of the piece, so that 
the cheerful songs might be given ona high key and with a 
quick measure, while the plaintive ones were in a grave key 
and in slow time. 

Thus we have attempted to exhibit the parallelism of mem- 
bers, as a form of sentence, of recitation, and of song ; and to point 
out its place as a true rhythmical structure by the side of other 
species of rhythm, which we allow to be more finished and com- 
plete ; and no one, we hope, will dispute its claims. 

The question whether the Psalms were sung by choirs may 
be distinctly answered in the affirmative, so far as it regards the 
Temple Psalms, and all which were destined for the public ser- 
vice. It is still the custom in the synagogue for the assembly 
to respond as a choir to the chant of the chorister; and Miri- 
am with her women formed an alternate chorus, Ex. c. 15. 
But it by no means follows that we must divide the Psalms 
themselves into choruses, as N achtigall, Kuinoel and others have 
done in their translations; it is probable that the chorus simply 

Vou. Ill. No. 11. 66 
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repeated. But even were this not the case, yet this division is 
a matter of too much uncertainty to be safely attempted. It is 
very doubtful whether the singing was alternate or responsive in 
all cases where there is a change of the person speaking ; for the 
Orientals are extremely fond of such a change of the person 
speaking, even in poems which are not sung.” 

In what way song was connected with the dance, it is impos- 
sible to determine. Few of the Psalms which we now possess, 
probably ever had any connexion with the dance. Songs like 
that of the women upon David's victory, were performed dancing ; 
it could hardly be the case, however, that the two performances 
were so connected as to resemble the music and dance of mod- 
ern times. The dance, perhaps, consisted for the most part, of 
certain figures which were executed by the files of dancers, 
chiefly in circles, as the Hebrew name 51m seems to indicate, 
and the step, if not perfectly artless, was free and without rule.* 
In this case, the dance of the Hebrews was the same in relation 
to other modes of dancing, as was their rhythm compared with 
the rhythm of other nations. 


VIII. Historical Interpretation of the Psalms. 


Before we proceed to the interpretation of the Psalms, we 
will give our readers some account of the hermeneutical princi- 
ples, by which we shall be governed in the historical interpreta- 
tion of this book. We approve of the labours of modern inter- 
preters, who have endeavoured by the aid of history to refer the 
Psalms to the situation of the author, by which they were occa- 
sioned, and in which they were composed, and to make this the 
ground of their exposition. In fact, it is impossible that any feeling 
or emotion should be rightly and fully comprehended, without 
some knowledge of the individual who expresses it, in his dis- 
tinct personality, and in his relation to the objects which have 
occasioned it; it is only by such a knowledge one is placed in a 


1 Such is the present custom in the East. The chorus repeats 
the melody in a lower key. See Niebubr’s Travels. I. 176. 


2 Comp. Jahn Einleit. ins A. T. I. 723. 


3 Such is still the manner of the female dancers of the East. One 
of them takes the lead, ertemporizing the steps and movement, which 
the others imitate, following in a circle. See Niebuhr’s Travels, |. 
184. Lady Montague’s Letters, Let. 30. For other authorities, see Jain’s 
Bibl. Archaeol. I. 1. 405. 
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situation to sympathize in the emotion expressed, and to enter 
fully into the soul of the poet. But in pursuing this course, ex- 
positors have failed in critical exactness and moderation ; they 
have been satisfied with conjectures which were merely pos- 
sible, and indulged too much in hypothesis. The point to be aimed 
at in every kind of inquiry, and hence too in interpretation, is 
absolute certainty ; to this a great many other things must be 
sacrificed. It were better to know a little less, but that which 
we do know, with greater certainty! It has therefore seemed 
to me preferable to give no interpretation at all, rather than an 
uncertain one ; at least, the degree of probability which an in- 
terpretation has, should always be exactly defined, without yield- 
ing one’s self exclusively to a single view of the subject.’ 
Having established this principle, we proceed in our historical 
interpretation nearly as follows. In the first place, we give a 
characteristic sketch of the subject-matter, i. e. a description of 
what constitutes the peculiarity of the feelings and views con- 
tained in the Psalm, and especially of the particular relation of 
these to each other. We next inquire whether there is any al- 
lusion to external relations, objects and occasions, whether per- 
sonal or of any other sort, and compare the account of the au- 
thor and subject given in the title, with the contents which have 
been already ascertained; if the former agree with the latter, 
we adhere to it, and perhaps endeavour to fill up any deficiency 
by adducing other probable facts from history. But if this is not 
the case, we abandon the attempt at a definite historical inter- 
pretation, and content ourselves with general references. An 
elegy of David, a kind of which we have so many exam- 
ples, may serve as an illustration. We first endeavour to as- 
certain what were the dangers, sufferings, persecutions, in a 
word, what was the situation of the poet ; we next compare this 
with the history and relations of David; if they do not corres- 
pond we abandon the reference to David as improbable, but 
make no further attempt to verify the personal and historical al- 
lusions, except in a general way, and as a matter of conjecture 
pointing out the various probabilities. In this way we hope to 
steer clear of the multitude of hypotheses with which most com- 
mentaries on the Psalms abound, which, in many instances, 
serve only to obscure the sense and prevent the enjoyment of 


! Kaiser in his “ Zusammenhangende histor. Erkl. der fiinf Ps. 
Biicher ete.” instead of giving the historical expositions according to 
this principle, has followed arbitrary hypotheses. 
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these poems; for there are many subjects which may be un- 
derstood with greater advantage in a broad and general view, 
than they can be when considered in a more definite but false 
point of light. 

To conclude, we take our stand, in the interpretation of the 
Psalms, exelusively upon the historical ground, rejecting every 
kind of interpretation which is not historical. In this particular 
we shall need offer no justification of ourselves, since interpreta- 
tion, as a science, has been advanced toso high a degree of per- 
fection. It is impossible for us to enter into the spirit of the 
Psalms, or to sympathize cordially with their authors, without 
transporting ourselves back into their times. ‘The Messianic in- 
terpretation which is applied to many of the Psalms, must be 
historically verified, in like manner with the many prophecies 
relating to the same subject, (Is. 9: 11. Mic. c. 5,) or we may 
consider it as nothing more than a particular application of the 
ideas which lie under the historical facts, the latter being the 
types and premonitions of the former. This reference should 
by all means be kept in view, though the full and clear explana- 
tion of it belongs rather to the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment.* 


IX. Evxegetical Helps. 


The following selection out the multitude of works upon the 
Psalms, may meet the wants of such as do not wish to em- 
brace the whole literature of the subject, but only to become 
acquainted with what is best and most useful. 


I. As collections of comments by different authors, may be 
recommended : 

Critici Sacri s. clarissimorum virorum in sacrosancti utriusque 
foederis biblia doctissimae annotationes atque tractatus theologico- 
philologici. Lond. MDCLX. 'T. III Annotationes ad libros Hagio- 
graphos continens. 

Matth. Poli Synopsis criticorum aliorumque Scripturae Sacrae 
interpretum et commentatorum. Francof. ad Moen. MDCXCIV. 
Vol. II Psalmos continens. 

II. Commentaries, 

Rabbi David Kimchi’s Commentary on the Psalms. It may be 
found in Bomberg’s Rabbinical Bible, Venice 1515—17. Pub- 


* See the author’s Essay upon the symbolico-typical style of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in the Berlin, theol. Zeitschrift, 3 tes Hefi. 
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lished separately, Venice, in the year 12° 356, i. e. 1596 of the 
Christian era, and Isny 1542. 

R. Solomon Jarchi and R. Abraham Aben Ezra’s Observations 
may be found in Bomberg’s Rabbinical Bible, Venice 1523— 
28, Those of the former also in the edition of 1547—49; also in 
the Rabbin. Bible of Buxtorf, Basle 1618, and in the Amsterdam ed. 
of 1724—27. 

Hugonis Grotii Annotationes ad V. 'T. brevibus complurium lo- 
corum dilucidationibus auxit G.I. L. Vogel; continuavit J. Chr. 
Doderlein. Hal. T. III. 1776. 

By the same, Auctarium, continens observationes in libros poeti- 
cos. Hal. 1779. Also under the title: Scholis in libros poeticos. 

Franc. Vatabli Annotatt. in Psalmos subjunctis H. Grotii notis, 
quibus observationes adspersit G. I. L. Vogel. Hal. 1767. 

Libri Psalmorum Paraphrasis Latina, que oratione soluta brevi- 
ter exponit sententias singulorum, ex optimorum interpretum ve- 
terum et recentiorum rationibus. Addita sunt argumenta singu- 
lorum Psalmorum, et redduntur rationes paraphraseos, adspersis 
alicubi certorum locorum explanatiunculis. Excerptaomnia e scho- 
lis Esromi Rudingeri in ludo literario Fratrum Boemicorum Evan- 
zizii in Moravis et nunc primum edita. In 5 Books. Gorlitz 
1580. 81. 4. 

S. Psalmorum Libri quinque ad Ebraicam veritatem versi et 
familiari explanatione elucidati per Aretium Felinum (h. e. Mart. 
Sucerum). Argentor. 1526. fol. 1529.4. Also reprinted with the 
real name of the author. 

Anton. Agellii Comment. in Psalm. Par. 1611. fol. 

Mosis Amyraldi Paraphrasis in Psalmos Davidis una cum an- 
notationibus et argumentis. Salmurii 1662. 4. Ed. 2 Traj. ad 
Rhen. 1769. 4. 

Mart. Geieri Comment. in Psalmos Davidis. Dresdae 1668. T. II. 
4. Lips. 1681. fol. 

Herm. Venema Comment. ad Psalmos. Leovard. 1762—67. 
Voll. VI. 4. 

Joannis Clerici Comment. in libros Hagiographos V. T. Am- 
stelod. MDCCXXI. 

M. Ant. Flaminii in librum Psalmorum brevis Explanatio. Re- 
cudicuravit S. Th. Wald. Hal. 1785. 

J. Henr. Michaelis Uberiores Annotatt. in Hagiogr. N. T. libros. 
Hal. 1729. Vol. ILL. 

Joh. Bernh, Kohler’s Crit. Remarks upon the Psalms, in the 
Repert. fir bibl. und morgenland. Literatur. Th. III. IV. V. V1. 
Vil. VILL. IX. X. XIU. XVIII. 

Jo. Christ. Frid. Schulz Scholia in V. T. contin. a G. L. Bauer. 
Vol. LV Psalmos complectens. Norimb. 1790. 

Ern. Frid. Car. Rosenmueller Scholia in V.T. Pars [V. Psalm 
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[Of still higher value is the compendium of this work, 1 Vol. 8vo. 
Lips. 1831. This, and the Commentary of De Wette, are in a phi- 
lological view the best extant. Ep. 


III. ‘Translations. 

Psalmi ex recensione textus Hebraei et versionum antiquarum 
latine versi notisque philologicis et criticis illustrati a J. A. Dathe. 
Hal. 1787. 

John David Michaelis German translation of the Old Testament, 
Part 6, which contains the Psalms. Gottingen. 1771. 


Further: With remarks, by G. Chr. Knapp. 3d ed. Halle 1789. 
By Moses Mendelsohn, ed. 2 Berl. 1788. With remarks by Herm 
Muntinghe, from the Dutch of J. E. H. Scholl, 3 vol. Halle. 1792 
—93. By J. C.C Nachtigall, Leips. 1776. With remarks, by J 
A. Jacobi, Jena 1796. With remarks by Christ. Gottl. Kiinol, 
Leips. 1799. By M. M. Stuhlmann, Hamb. 1812. By J. R 
Schirer, Berne 1812. By M. Lindemann, Bamb. and Wiirzb 
1812. By F. V. Reinhard, Leips. 1814. By J. J. Stolz, Zurich 
1814. By Fr. W. Goldwitzer, Erl. 1827. [The translation of De 
Wette himself is perhaps the best extant.—Eb. 


Art. lll. Hints ro Stupents on Tue Use or THe Eves. 


By Edward Reynolds, M. D. of Boston. 


Inrropuctory Nore. 


It is well known that no complaints are more common in our co! 
leges and other seminaries of learning, than those which relate to 
the eyes; and there are probably none by which the studies of young 
men are more frequently interrupted. It is likewise well known, 
that the source of these affections is very frequently referred at col- 
lege to the study of the Greek language; while in other seminaries 
and at more advanced stages, the blame is in like manner often cast 
upon the Hebrew. In both cases, the forms of the letters are sup- 
posed to produce a peculiar and injurious effect upon the eye. Whethi- 
er this be true or not, or whatever may be the cause of the malady, 
the evil itself is so great, that the writer was led to make some in- 
quiries on the subject, of the distinguished Physician and Oculist 
whose name stands at the head of this article. The views which he 
took of it seemed so just and important, and the whole path was iv 
itself so novel in our country, and indeed so little trodden in the Eng- 
lish language, that the writer could not but urge him to commit his 
thoughts to paper for the benefit of the public, and especially of those 
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more immediately concerned—the students in our colleges and in our 
theological and other seminaries. The present article was written in 
compliance with this request, It is popular in its character, and lev- 
el to the comprehension of all, while its positions are founded on 
scientific principles and long practical experience. | It strikes at the 
root of an evil which has robbed the church of many of her most 
promising sons; and finds therefore an appropriate place in the 
pages of a theological journal.—Epiror. 


Hints on THE Use or THE Eves. 


The Eye is the most wonderfully constructed organ of the 
body. It is one of the most important to every individual, who 
desires to fulfil the great duties of man, as an intellectual and 
moral being. Its importance rises in value, when it is consid- 
ered as the channel of most of our knowledge of nature ; and 
through her, of the wisdom, goodness, and majesty of God. It 
is the window of the soul. ‘The wonders of the beautiful plan- 
et which He created for our temporary habitation, and the sub- 
lime splendors of the starry heavens, are all laid open to the 
mind, through the medium of this exquisitely fashioned organ. 
By the eye, we penetrate the mysteries of the animal and vege- 
table creation ; and are constrained to adore, in delight, the di- 
vine hand, which painted the flowers, and breathed the spirit 
of life, and gave capacities of enjoyment to such an endless va- 
riety of beings. ‘T'he eye opens to the mind a field of obser- 
vation vast as the creation, in which it may walk forth, and 
drink as from a living fountain, the waters of intellectual and spi- 
ritual life. How did the heart of “ the sweet Psalmist” glow 
with devotion, when he opened the eye upon the starry hea- 
vens! How did the mind of Newton expand, when the same 
glorious object was painted on his retina! The whole uni- 
verse is a mirror, into which the eye may look, and see with a 
clearness no where equalled but in the book of Revelation, the 
wisdom, the goodness, the incomprehensible power, and the un- 
utterable love of its divine Creator ! 

Milton speaks of the celestial light, that shone inward upon 
the mind, when the light of the sun was forever withdrawn. 
But who that has listened to the divine bard, and heard him 
tell of things invisible to mortal sight,—who that has walked with 
him, and beheld the now unearthly beauties of his Eden, 


“ Her goodliest trees laden with fairest fruit, 
Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue, 
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With gay enamel’d colours mixed 

On which the sun more glad impressed his beams, 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 

When God had showered the earth” — 
who that has done this, does not know that all these beauteous 
images were originally brought by the eye to his soul; that na- 
ture in her richest scenery and loveliest hues, was once painted 
on his “ quenched orbs ;” and that if the blind bard had al- 
ways been condemned to the darkness of the “ drop serene,” 
our eyes would never have been delighted with the unrivalled 
beauties, which his genius has portrayed to them? ‘The 
eye is the grand avenue through which science pours her 
rich treasures into the soul. Who does not know, that if Mil- 
ton’s eyes had not once poured over the classics and sacred page, 
our minds would never have been elevated and instructed by 
the treasures of knowledge, which his poem contains ? 

The spirit of poetry was doubtless the living being of bis 
soul. It was implanted there at his birth by nature’s liberal 
hand. It was a portion of himself; and though his eye had 
never opened upon the holy light, its stirrings might have been 
felt within, and poured forth in song. But we should have 
looked in vain for the image of the moon wandering through 
heaven’s pathless way; the flaming of the night lamp in some 
lonely tower ; the arched walls of twilight groves; the reli- 
gious light thrown through the cloistered windows ; and the 
many other beautiful specimens of poetic imagery, which are 
crowded into his inimitable I]’Penseroso. 

Sanderson, though blind from his first years, reached the 
heights of mathematical science, so that he could comprehend 
and rejoice in the giant efforts of a Newton’s genius. Yet it 
must be remembered that by the organs of others, he laid the 
foundations of his fame. Had West and Littleton also been 
blind, his name would probably have never been enrolled among 
the mathematical prodigies of his age. 

It is, however, unnecessary to attempt to prove the importance 
of the eye to the happiness and improvement of man; yet it 
may be well to be reminded occasionally of the value of bless- 
ings, which, from being the common property of all, are wont to 
be undervalued. God’s greatest works are often-the least re- 
garded. The sun in the firmament shines upon the world, 
dispensing heat and life and beauty over its surface. We re- 
joice in its life-giving beams. Our eyes gaze in delight upon 
the endless forms of beauty ever springing up under its genial 
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rays. How seldom do we pause, to direct our regards to this 
great source of them all! We forget the blessing, because we 
have never felt its want. “Optima fit pessima;” if I may 
render it liberally, “ The greatest becomes the least.” So it is with 
the eye. Through it the mind receives its chief stores of 
knowledge, and many of its purest streams of joy ; but too of- 
ten we first awake to a true sense of its value, when disease 
has clouded it in darkness. 

The art of printing has added a tenfold value to this organ ; 
as the knowledge of the uses of steam has to the mechanical 
powers. By the aid of this noble invention, the mental treas- 
ures of ages have been gathered together, and brought before 
the mind. It is now only necessary to open the eye upon 
these, and the mind may drink from all the fountains of human 
experience ; and learn lessons of wisdom, which were formerly 
denied to it. ‘The art of printing opens a high and broad way, 
where the whole human family, however widely dispersed, may 
walk, and hold the most intimate interchange of thought and 
feeling. It brings the present and the past into such close con- 
tact, that each generation rises, as it were, out of the past. In 
one sense, the promise may be said to be fulfilled, that “ the 
child shall be born an hundred years old.” 

Science, art, literature, all expand, as the eye surveys, on the 
historic page, the labours, errors, and achievements of the past. 
But it is in Theology, that the eye appears in its surpassing 
value. By it, we read the word of life; and through it, the 
light of heaven shines into the soul. To the man that cannot 
read—to whom the eye is useless as to books, the opportunities 
both of intellectual and moral cultivation are exceedingly dimin- 
ished. How important then to the ministers of religion, who 
are expected to devote their lives to the study of the sacred 
page; to priests whose “lips keep knowledge ;” who are to 
hold forth the light of truth to a dark world ; on whom thousands 
depend for all they will ever learn of it on this side the grave,— 
how important to them is the free and perfect use of this or- 

an! 

The abundant facilities for intellectual cultivation, which form 
the glory of the present age, render those who devote their 
lives to study, peculiarly liable to diseases of the eye. It may 
emphatically be called the reading age. Reading is the fash- 
ion of the day. It commences with the child in the nursery ; 
constitutes the chief business of boyhood and youth ; and: con- 

Vou. THT. No. 11. 67 
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tinues through manhood and old age. No period is considered 
too tender for the all important business of education to be com- 
menced. No threatening evils are of sufficient moment to 
stand in its way ; no acquirements sufficiently great to permit 
repose. As one advances in his course, new demands for ex- 
ertion present themselves; new temptations multiply; new 
sources of information are thrown open to him. His eyes be- 
gin to manifest the alarming signs of inordinate use; but they 
are too often disregarded, until incurable disease numbers him 
among its victims ;—and he learns, when to late, that he has 
closed the widest door of knowledge to the soul; and is left to 
mourn, with many a kindred spirit, the premature sacrifice of 
his usefulness and power. 

It cannot have escaped the notice of every medical observer, 
that an unusual prevalence of diseases of the eye marks the pe- 
riod in which we live. Indeed, they are so prevalent, that they 
may be considered one of its common and peculiar trials. How 
many cases of afflictive, often of incurable weakness of the eyes, 
daily present themselves among the studious portions of the 
community! How many clergymen are annually compelled 
by this cause, to abate their exertions, or to discontinue them alto- 
gether! Among those who devote themselves with ardour to the 
cause of literature and science, what numbers are obliged by 
the failure of these organs, to proceed heavily on their course, 
to abandon its pursuit! Among our statesmen and _ public of- 
ficers, how many, from the same cause, perform their duties with 
impaired energies, and diminished usefulness! How often are 
religion and learning called to mourn the loss of strong men, to 
whose valuable exertions the church and the world looked up 
with hope and confident expectation ! 

It is highly important, therefore, that the causes which lie at 
the foundation of this fearful amount of evil, should be clearly 
ascertained ; and the means pointed out, by which they may, as 
far as possible, be prevented or remedied. In this age espe- 
cially, which presents such numerous temptations to commit er- 
rors that may prove fatal to sound vision, perhaps no better 
service can be rendered to the cause of religion and letters, than 
to ascertain these causes and point out these remedies. 

It is a prevalént opinion, that a studious course of life almost 
necessarily produces, sooner or later, debility of the eyes. We 
believe this to be a mistake; and we appeal to the history of 
studious men to bear us out in the opinion. Many may be cited 
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of all professions, and in all times, who have used their eyes, 
to what would almost seem an incredible amount; but who have 
enjoyed, notwithstanding, perfect and sound vision, from child- 
hood to hoary age. We do not believe that the great prevalence 
of weakness of the eyes, among the clergy and others who de- 
vote themselves to study, is a necessary consequence of their la- 
bours. The eye, notwithstanding the extreme delicacy of its tex- 
ture, is so constituted as to be capable of great endurance. The 
Creator evidently formed man to be an intellectual being. He 
endowed him with mind to be cultivated, and to grow in knowl- 
edge. He prepared the eye to be the great instrument for ac- 
quiring knowledge. Would it be in harmony with the perfec- 
tion of his other works, if he had so formed it, as to be easily un- 
fitted for its end ? We cannot believe that the most noble organ of 
the body,—noble because fitted to the noblest end,—is the weakest 
and the most liable to be deranged and disqualified for the pur- 
poses for which it was designed. Its very structure, as well as the 
history of thousands of the most devoted friends of learning, 
prove the contrary. Observe the wonderful contrivances with 
which the Creator has guarded it ; the extreme care with which 
he has provided for its security against the smallest injury. Ex- 
amine the strong, bony cavity in which it is lodged, and the 
stronger arches of bone, that serve to shield it in the moment of 
danger. See the eye-brows and the muscles which screen it so 
effectually from the injurious effects of too dazzling light,—the 
two curtains, the eye-lids by which it is covered, and pro- 
tected during sleep, and continually cleaned and polished, to 
be rendered more fit for the ready transmission of the rays of 
light; the cartilaginous edges, which keep them in shape; and 
the eye-lashes which guard them from so many dangers, and 
by the interception of unnecessary light, render the image of ob- 
jects more distinct and lively. Examine the firm, elastic, insen- 
sible membrane, which keeps the delicate interior so secure ; 
the power and obedient activity of the iris, ever standing, as 
before the inner temple, a faithful sentinel, to guard its delicate 
texture from the intrusion of every ray of unnecessary light. 
Consider too, its universal sympathies with every other part of 
the body, in which it possesses another strong tower of defence! 
When we reflect on all this ingenuity and skill employed for 
its security, and its extreme importance to the mind as well as 
the body ; we cannot feel that the eye is necessarily so weak, as 
to be, as often seems to be the case, the first organ to fail in its 
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duties. And we are constrained to seek for other causes by 
which to explain the melancholy fact. 

These are to be found not in the use, but in the abuse of the or- 
gan. Here isthe foundation of most of its diseases. It is an unwise, 
extravagant expenditure, instead of a wise husbandry of its 
powers, that occasions the frequent failures, over which 
literature and religion have so much cause to weep. It is be- 
cause this most perfect of all optical instruments is not treated 
according to the optical principles, upon which the Creator evi- 
dently formed and arranged it. ‘The strongest men, by exces- 
sive, unscientific, or too long protracted action, lose those energies 
prematurely, that were destined to endure to old age. So it is 
with the eye. It is the firmest organ of the body ; but it will 
not and cannot bear, with impunity, the unscientific or extrava- 
gant uses to which, through ignorance and unjustifiable ambition, 
it isso often subjected. It was the unnatural, protracted, mid- 
night lucubrations of Milton, that “quenched his orb in dark- 
ness ;” and not their ordinary, natural, and reasonable use. Had 
he made the eye the subject of proper reflection, and regula- 
ted its employment according to the principles of reason and 
common sense, he would probably have never known the priva- 
tions of blindness ; and though the world might have lost his 
beautiful Address to Light, he would have continued to gaze 
with delight, on the beauties of nature and the productions of 
kindred minds, to the end of life. 

But the extravagant use of the eyes is not the only way by 
which they are injured. There are various other bad hab- 
its, in which studious men continually indulge ; and many mis- 
takes, which they constantly commit, through inattention to this 
important branch of physical education, that lie at the founda- 
tion of ophthalmic diseases ; and which only require to be known 
that they may be avoided. Perhaps no subject so intimately 
connected with the vital interests of learning, has been so much 
neglected, as that of the preservation of the sight. There 
are very few, about which such general ignorance prevails ; 
and none perhaps, that more imperiously demand the at- 
tention of all who devote themselves to study. It will be 
the object of this essay to point out some of these bad habits ; to 
show, in as simple a manner as possible, some of the means by 
which their baneful influence may be counteracted ; and to insist 
upon the necessity of care and attention in the use of the eye. 

The narrow limits and brevity to which the following remarks 
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must be confined, permit this to be done only in a very general 
manner. The magnitude and importance of the subject demands 
rather a volume, than an essay. But if the few hints that are to 
be presented, effect nothing else, we are not without the hope 
that they may awaken the mind of some who read them, to a 
sense of the importance of the topic ; and perhaps induce them 
to institute a more faithful examination of it. 

I. Few considerations are more important in treating of the 
preservation of the sight, than that the student should have cor- 
rect ideas upon the degree and proper adjustment of the light 
by which he studies ; and perhaps none, about which greater mis- 
takes are continually made by studious men,—mistakes which, al- 
though by almost imperceptible degrees, most surely lay the 
foundation of serious weakness of the eyes. 

One of the most prolific and least suspected causes of weak- 
ness of sight, is the exposure of the eyes to the frequent alternations 
of weak and strong light. It has caused the destruction of many 
eyes. Very few are endowed with sufficient strength, to en- 
dure such changes, when often repeated, with impunity. When 
the eyes are closed, and the light wholly excluded, the sensi- 
bility of the retina becomes exceedingly elevated; so that it 
bears immediate exposure to strong light with great difficulty. 
The effects are analogous to those occasioned by great and sud- 
den changes of temperature in other parts of the body. If an 
individual thrusts the hand for a few minutes into ice-cold water, 
and immediately transfers it into water in a lukewarm state, its 
sensibility is so increased, that he will be hardly persuaded to be- 
lieve that the water is not hot. It is just so with the eye. By long 
continuance in darkness, the nerve becomes highly excitable, 
and the blood vessels easily assume an undue action, which may 
be readily converted into dangerous disease. The experience 
of every person affords proofs of this. How unpleasant the sen- 
sation, when a lighted candle is suddenly brought into a room, 
where one has been sitting in previous darkness! How uneasy 
the sensations occasioned by going from a dark room, where 
one has been confined for a short time only, to the bright light 
of day! What protracted debility of the eyes frequently re- 
sults from long confinement in the partial gloom of the sick 
chamber ! When the exclusion of the light has been complete, 
and continued sufficiently long, a sudden influx of light to the 
eye may so injure the nerve, as to produce incurable blindness. 
Dionysius the Tyrant recognized this principle, and acted upon 
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it, in gratifying his revenge upon his miserable captives. Reg- 
ulus was cruelly blinded by the Carthaginians in the same way. 
Instances are on record of prisoners, who, when restored to lib- 
erty, after long confinement in dark dungeons, have been urged 
by the sufferings occasioned by being brought into the light, to 
beg that they might return to the comparative comfort of their 
abode of captivity. ‘The story of Caspar Hauser, the interest- 
ing but unfortunate victim of a mysterious cruelty, affords an- 
other striking example of this principle. 

When we reflect upon the fatal consequences of the changes 
in these extreme cases, and consider how morbidly sensitive the 
retina becomes by confinement in darkness, we shall be less sur- 
prised to hear, that similar changes, though in a less degree, may, 
when often repeated, as they are by the injudicious habits of stu- 
dents, seriously injure the sight. 

The manner in which nature pours the light of day upon the 
earth, is in beautiful harmony with this principle or necessity of 
the eyes. She never does it suddenly. ‘The approach of the 
sun is ushered in, long before he appears above the horizon, by 
the faintest possible light; which very gradually increases in 
strength, until, at last, he appears in his full splendour. This 
beautiful accommodation of the light to the nature of the eyes, 
affords a useful lesson on the art of preserving the sight. It se- 
cures the organs in the most perfect manner, from the danger 
of being injured by a sudden change from darkness to bright 
light, as they would otherwise be ; and as indeed they often are, 
in those countries where the sun remains so short a space of 
time below the horizon, that a short twilight is exchanged 
for the full brightness of day. ‘The inhabitants of those regions 
are obliged to make an artificial night, by excluding every ray 
of light from their sleeping chambers ; and when they leave these 
they are of course immediately exposed to the bright glare of 
the sun. Blindness from amaurotic* affections is a very prevalent 
disease among them. 

A knowledge of these facts, confirmed by the experience of 
every careful observer, directs us to some very important rules 
for the preservation of the eyes. A very slight reflection upon 
our modes of life, discovers many ways, in which we continually 
depart from the above rule ; and lay the foundation of serious, 
and often incurable weakness of the eyes. For instance : We 


* Amaurotic, Amaurosis, from the Greek auatgwors, dimness, weak- 
ness of sight.—Ep. 
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carefully exclude all light from our sleeping rooms, that our 
sleep may be less disturbed ; and long after the full light of the 
sun has been shining about our dwellings, we arise, and opening 
the eyes, suddenly expose them to its bright glare. ‘The bed is 
placed in such a position, that though the room may not have 
been thus carefully closed, our eyes are opened, on awaking, 
upon a bright window. We select, with little judgment, the 
darkest room for our study ; and expose the eyes suddenly, in 
the various duties of life, to the stronger lights of the other rooms 
and of the open day. We not unfrequently sit in our rooms af- 
ter twilight, with the eyes closed, for the purpose of giving them 
what is considered a salutary repose; and then suddenly ex- 
pose them to the strong artificial light of candles and argand 
lamps; never dreaming that the uncomfortable sensations mo- 
mentarily experienced, are the result of injury to the organ. The 
student is in the habit of surrounding the lamp with thick 
shades, which darken every part of the room, except the book 
or paper upon which he is reading or writing ; and alternately 
turning the eyes from the brightly illuminated surface of the one, 
to the dull gloom of the other. 

These examples are sufficient for our purpose. Many others 
of similar character, all obvious infringements of this law, will 
present themselves by considering the habits of studious men. 
The injury occasioned by each act of disobedience to the plain 
dictates of nature, is exceedingly slight ; so that it does not ar- 
rest the attention. But is it wonderful, that in the course of 
months and years, these often repeated injuries, however small, 
produce diseases ; that the retina thus treated, should begin to 
manifest symptoms of irritability ; and finally, when persisted in, 
refuse to perform its functions? Indeed, is it not rather won- 
derful, that the sight is not oftener destroyed ? 

The relation of the following case here, may be useful, 
in impressing this important principle on the mind.* “A 
young traveller, of robust constitution and sound health, arrived 
late in the evening at his lodgings in an inn. Being fatigued, 
he fell into a profound sleep, from which he was awaked on the 
following morning, in the most disagreeable manner, by the rays 
of a bright sun, which were reflected by the wall and floor of 
the chamber upon his face. He immediately arose and closed 
the window curtains, which were unfortunately white, and fell 


* Beer, Pflege gesunder and geschwiichter Augen. 
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asleep a second time. But the sun soon aroused him more 
rudely than before; for its direct rays now shone through the 
thin curtain, full upon his face. A free secretion of tears, uni- 
ted with a slight redness and a troublesome tension of the eyes, 
were the immediate consequences of this occurrence. ‘These 
would have soon disappeared, if the sufferer had not on the fol- 
lowing morning exposed himself, in the same manner, to the 
rays of the sun. On the next day he was attacked with a vio- 
lent ophthalmia, which for a time resisted with great obstinacy 
all curative measures; and finally left the eyes with a consider- 
able debility and such a predisposition to inflammation, that for 
a very long time after, he was unable to bear the slightest wind, 
or the least heating of the body, without suffering from red, 
weak, and watery eyes.” 

Another case in point is related by Himly, from a small 
tract entitled “‘ Fabric of the Eye.”* “A lawyer took lodgings 
in Pall Mall. ‘The front windows of the house faced the street, 
and were exposed to the full blaze of the meridian sun; while 
the back room, having no opening but into a small, close yard, 
surrounded by high walls, was very dark. In this room he 
performed all his labours and studies; but came into the other 
to his breakfast and dinner. His sight soon became weak ; 
and at last, he was troubled with a continual pain in the 
eye-balls. He tried glasses of various kinds, and sought coun- 
sel of various oculists, but without obtaining relief. At last it 
occurred to him, that the frequent alternation of light, in going 
and coming suddenly from the dark study into the bright blaze 
of the dining-room, might be the cause of his disorder. He 
immediately hired other lodgings in a different quarter of the 
city, more favourably situated in regard to the light; and dis- 
continued reading and writing for a while in the evening. This 
was sufficient, and soon effected a cure.” 

These cases are very instructive. They show the great 
danger of sudden changes from weak to strong light, and pre- 
pare us to feel the importance of the following rules. 

1. No man who is desirous of securing the advantage of 
sound, healthy eyes, should suffer himself to expose them sud- 
denly to a strong light, on awaking from sleep. 


* Himly, Ophthalmologische Beobachtungen und Untersuchungen, 
oder Beytriige zur richtigen Kenntniss and Behandlung der Augen 
im gesunden und kranken Zustande. 
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The surest mode of avoiding all danger from this source, will 
be found in a habit of early rising. It is doubtless a law of na- 
ture, that we should retire with the evening twilight, and arise 
when the morning dawns. If all students, especially those who 
have weak eyes, could be persuaded to conform to this rule, 
they would be amply rewarded by a sounder and. more perma- 
nent vision. . But when from indolence, the power of habit, or 
other unavoidable causes, this cannot be done, nature’s mode of 
illuminating the earth should be borne in mind, and the same 
advantage secured, by a judicious arrangement of the sleeping 
apartment. A room should never be selected for the sleeping 
chamber, if it can be avoided, which faces the rising sun. A 
western location is always preferable, and will be attended with 
less hazard. Where this cannot be done, other arrangements 
may be made, by which all the above-mentioned evils can be 
avoided, and the advantages of a western location secured. Let 
the bed, for instance, be so situated, that the day-light shall 
never break in a direct line upon the face; but fall backwards 
over the head. If the windows are opposite to the rising sun, 
Jet them be guarded by curtains or blinds of sufficient thickness 
to sofien and modify the intensity of its rays, and render the 
light agreeable to the eyes. A simple curtain suspended at the 
side of the bed, next the head, will be sufficient for this purpose. 

2. The apartment selected for the study should be a well 
lighted room. 

This also is a very important direction to all whose pro- 
fessions demand a great and continual use of the eyes. Not 
only are sudden changes from darkness to light, injurious im- 
mediately after awaking from the sleep of the night; but as 
appears from the above case, they may, if often repeated, be 
equally injurious in the day time. Very few who study much, 
can neglect this caution, without impairing sooner or later, the 
strength of their eyes. Instances are numerous, where such 
neglect has induced a degree of irritability that has prepared 
the way for fatal weakness and disease. Indeed, it can seldom 
be borne for any length of time, without inducing a painful 
sensation in the organ, which if not removed by more judicious 
management, degenerates into troublesome disorder, and wholly 
unfits the eye for long continued, close application. The fre- 
quent habit of going from a dark study into the brightly illumina- 


ted streets, almost invariably generates a high degree of morbid 
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sensibility of the retina, and intolerance of light, very obstinate 
and difficult of cure. 

3. The individual who devotes the evening to study, should 
never precede his labours by sitting an hour or more in darkness. 

Many are in the habit of doing this, with the belief, that they 
are giving the eyes rest, and performing an essential service to 
them ; and preparing them the better for the duties of the eve- 
ning. But it is a great mistake, as will at once be perceived, 
by bearing the preceding observations in mind. ‘There can be 
no more certain mode of inducing all the evils of sudden changes 
of light. 

4.’ The room in which the evening study is performed should 
be well lighted. 

An error almost fatal to | strength of the eyes, is very 
prevalent on this subject. Some from avarice, some from mis- 
taken economy, others from ignorance of the true principles 
which should regulate the degree of light proper for the labouring 
eye, are in the habit of studying whole evenings, in large rooms 
very inadequately lighted. We have often seen the student 
poring for hours over his books and papers, and straining his 
eyes, by the dull glimmering of one poor candle or lamp. Nay, 
as if more anxious to save oil than eye-sight, we have seen oth- 
ers, whose lamp was provided with double burners, carefully 
pull down the wick of one, that there might be no unnecessary 
waste. When the smarting lids and watering eyes have com- 
pelled them to extinguish the other, we have felt more disposed 
to charge them with avarice, or censure them for ignorance, 
than to sympathize in their sufferings. Others provide what is 
considered by many as the best evening light—the argand lamp; 
but covered with so thick a shade, that the only part of the 
room sufficiently illuminated, is the book or paper over which 
they are occupied. This is a great mistake. A moment's re- 
flection shows that both these are subjected to the dangers 
above described. In the first case, the eyes become accustomed 
to a degree of darkness, which, compared with the brighter 
light of the succeeding day, is very detrimental. In the second, 
they are exposed to continual alternations of light during the 
evening ; as they are necessarily so frequently obliged to turn 
the eyes from the highly illuminated it of the book, to the 
comparative surrounding darkness of the room. 

Nothing exerts a more favourable influence in preserving a 
healthy condition of the student’s eyes, than a proper adjustment 
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of the light during the hours of labour. Perhaps nothing tends 
more certainly to injure them, and to induce serious debility, 
than neglecting to secure the advantages of such an adjustment. 

Too little light debilitates the eyes, not only by the alterna- 
tions above mentioned, to which every one who studies by such 
a light is constantly liable ; but it also strains them, by compel- 
ling them to inordinate action, in order to obtain distinct vision. 
The uneasy sensations occasioned by attempting to read or 
write, for a short time only, by an inadequate light, are sufficient 
evidence of this. Whenever they are perceived, they should 
be regarded as the premonitory signs of more serious evils, to 
which such a habit may lead. 

Too much light, on the contrary, dazzles and confuses the 
eyes. If they are continually exposed to it, as they are in apart- 
ments injudiciously selected and lighted, a degree of morbid 
sensibility will, sooner or later, be induced, and unfit them for 
the purposes of study. 

In northern countries which are almost perpetually covered 
with snow, instances of blindness are exceedingly frequent from 
the great exposure of the eyes to the strong dazzling light, oc- 
casioned by the reflection of the sun from their white surface. 
In these cases, the powers of the retina are suddenly exhausted 
by the stimulus of extreme degrees of light. The same effect 
not unfrequently takes place more gradually, but with equal 
certainty, when the eyes are exposed, for a series of years, to 
labour in rooms too much lighted. 

From these observations we draw the following rules : 

5. The eye both in reading and writing, should always have 
that moderate degree of light, which is best suited to its powers ; 
which produces easy, distinct vision; and which is wholly unat- 
tended with any unpleasant sensations. 

6. The light of the room in which we study should be, as 
much as possible, equally distributed. It should never be a 
reflected or concentrated light. Both these kinds of light, when 
the eyes are long and frequently exposed to them, are very in- 
jurious. Nothing can be more dangerous to the health of the 
eyes, than exposure to a highly concentrated light. The late 
eclipse of the sun occasioned many melancholy examples of the 
pernicious consequences of such exposure. The writer has 
seen two cases of incurable blindness, in individuals who igno- 
rantly watched its progress with the naked eye; and many oth- 
ers, in which vision was seriously impaired. These are extreme 
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cases ; but it is not difficult to perceive, that the same cause in 
in a less degree may, in the course of time, prove highly debili- 
tating to the vision. ‘They are mentioned to impress the mind 
with the importance of the direction. The neglect of it has laid 
the foundation of many a dangerous ophthalmia, followed by 
weakness of sight, that unfitted the individual, during life, for 
diligent study. 

Nothing, for example, can be worse than the habit of studying 
at ari open window, which receives the strong reflection from an 
opposite wall, against which the sun shines. The light of a 
room, where the windows reach to the floor, is also injurious. 
In this case, the light is reflected from the floor up to the eyes, 
and the apartment is unpleasantly and unnaturally illuminated. 
It is almost impossible that the individual who studies continu- 
ally in such a light, can preserve sound, healthy eyes. An 
apartment into which the direct rays of the sun shine, is much 
more easily endured by the eyes, than one where they are thus 
tormented by his reflected rays. 

Nature’s light is uniformly and equally diffused. Wherever 
the eye turns, over the broad surface of creation, this harmo- 
nious distribution is pleasing to it, and in perfect harmrnony with 
its functions and powers. Perhaps the man, who in the pursuits 
of literature is ever immured in his study, especially in the city, 
surrounded by houses which are continually annoying him by 
reflected light, cannot, on many accounts, be considered as liv- 
ing in a state of nature,—certainly not, so far as the health of 
the eye is concerned. Therefore, when he is compelled to oc- 
cupy such a room, he will, if he sets a proper value upon the 
unspeakable blessings of a sound, permanent vision, imitate as 
far as possible nature’s method of illumination, and adopt such 
measures, as will prevent the introduction of both the direct and 
reflected light. 

This is easily done. The light of such an apartment should 
be softened by placing green or blue curtains before the win- 
dows. Even the furniture of the study should be such as does 
not offend the eye by occasioning a concentrated light. It 
should not be adorned, for instance, with any bright or brilliant 
objects, upon which the eye cannot repose with pleasurable sen- 
sations. The walls should be painted with a soft blue or green 
colour. The carpet should be of green. This is the colour 
which nature, who in all her works seems to have provided with 
much care for the health and comfort of the eye, has so univer- 
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sally painted the world. ‘The nearer her plan can be imitated 
in the little world, where the student is destined to pass such a 
portion of his days, the less liable he will be to suffer from weak- 
ness of the eyes. 

The expense of this is trifling. But who that reflects upon 
the value of the eyes, and the unspeakable loss which every 
one suffers, when deprived of their use by disease or weakness, 
does not perceive at once, that all pecuniary considerations 
deserve the name of madness rather than a praiseworthy econ- 
omy ? 

7. A few words may be proper upon the quantity of light 
that is best adapted to evening study. It should always, as in 
the day, be sufficient to enable the student to see easily and 
distinctly, and without occasioning any effort, labour or straining 
of the eyes. Here, very fatal mistakes are often made. How 
many students sit for whole evenings, straining the eyes, even till 
midnight, by the light of one dull lamp! How many think, 
while they do it, that they are performing an important service 
to the eyes! How many wonder, that with such prudence and 
care, they should be obliged to retire from their labour by the 
itching, painful sensations of the organ; by the watering, red- 
ness, and other symptoms, which speak a language so plain, that 
one would think the most stupid might understand its meaning. 
The eyes are strained—they have been labouring in darkness ; 
and this is their mode of begging for more light, or repose. 
They have no organs of speech. If they had, they would 
make the request long before compelling obedience by the 
smarting and pain. How many have continued to commit this 
error, until incurable weakness of the eyes has left them to 
mourn, when too late, their ignorance and folly ! 

If the common lamp is used, two would, to most eyes, be 
better than one; since the light of a single lamp, especially if 
the print is small, is insufficient for easy, distinct vision. 

But common lamps and candles are the worst possible means 
of lighting a study ; and cannot be recommended. ‘They are 
bad, in the first place, because they occasion an irregular, flick- 
ering light. The flame is unsteady ; especially in the heat of 
summer, when the windows are open; and in the winter, when 
so many strong currents are blowing about them. ‘The eyes 
are often seriously incommoded by this. If candles are used, 
the best kind are the wax or spermaceti, because they are more 
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pure, and the flame preserves a more uniform length, and a 
more steady, perpendicular direction. They are also better, 
because they emit no smoke, and do not deteriorate the atmos- 
phere of the room, like burning oil and tallow. Beer, the dis- 
tinguished German oculist, recommends four wax candles as 
the most preferable light for evening study. 

In the opinion of the writer, the common argand study lamp, 
now so much in use, but without the dark shade, for reasons 
already mentioned, affords the most appropriate light for the 
health of the eyes. It yields a sufficient light. Its degree can 
be more easily graduated to the sensibility of the eye than any 
other. The flame is perfectly steady and uniform, and unal- 
fected by currents of air. It occasions no smoke, and conse- 
quently, is better adapted to secure all the desiderata demanded 
on the principles by which our rooms should be artificially 
lighted for evening study. The ground glass shade, however, 
is not the most appropriate, because it produces too concentrated 
a light, and is therefore injurious to the eye. The best shade 
is one of oiled paper, which diffuses a sufficient light round the 
room, and is not, by its glare, offensive to vision. 


Before leaving this branch of our subject, there are several 
other habits, which, in the course of time, may injure the eyes, 
and are therefore of sufficient importance to be noticed. Their 
importance perhaps is greater, because they are so common; 
and because their injurious effects are produced in such an in- 
sidious manner, and by such imperceptible degrees, as to be 
easily overlooked. 

1. In connexion with the above remarks upon the injurious 
consequences of reflected and concentrated light, we would 
enter a protest against the practice, so common among studious 
men, of wearing shades before the eyes, when they read by 
candle light. The majority who do this, with the belief that 
they are protecting the eyes, and securing them from danger, 
commit a serious error. ‘This will be seen at once, by bearing 
in mind the facts upon which some of the above mentioned rules 
are founded. They keep the eyes in an unnatural degree of 
darkness, that unfits them for the stronger light to which they 
are exposed when the shade is removed; and thus they are 
exposed to the evil consequences described when speaking of 
the effects of sudden changes from weak to strong light. 

But there are exceptions to this rule. They are those in- 
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dividuals whose eyes are prominent, and stand out far from the 
head; and whose eye-brows and eye-lashes are weak and defi- 
cient. ‘These are deprived of nature’s shade; and require an 
artificial one. ‘The best is a shade of thin green silk, which 
does not wholly exclude the rays of light, but only softens them. 
The worst are varnished shades of leather, or any other bright, 
impervious material. ‘They are improper and ill adapted to the 
end, because they screen the eye too much, and cause the 
pupil to be too widely dilated ; by which more light is ‘per- 
mitted to enter it from the highly illuminated surface of the 
book or paper, than consists with its healthy condition. The 
effects are not dissimilar here to those produced by exposing 
the eyes to a too concentrated light. 

2. But we would enter a louder protest against another habit, 
wholly at variance with all the above principles, and which has 
prematurely ruined the eyes of hundreds and thousands ; and 
robbed religion and learning of many an able friend. It is the 
habit of reading and writing by twilight. Nay, some have been 
mad enough to ruin the eyes by attempting the same by moon- 
light! They have done both to save time; a most miserable, 
senseless economy, by which, in the hope of gaining a few 
minutes, months and years of useful labour have been thrown 
away. ‘This folly has laid the foundation of many cases of 
weakness of the eyes, for the removal of which, all medical 
treatment proved unavailing. 

3. Another habit requiring a cautionary notice, is that of gaz- 
ing, for a long time, at the bright moon. The history of as- 
tronomy points to a number of its followers, who were forever 
blinded -by this habit. The disagreeable feeling of tension, and 
the inexplicable, unpleasant sensation experienced, by looking 
for a few minutes at the full moon, with the naked eye, will, on 
experiment, convince any one, that it is a habit dangerous to 
vision. A little reflection explains it. It is a highly concen- 
trated light; and the dilated evening pupil permits it to pass to 
the eye in full quantities. 

4. There is another habit in which the strongest eye cannot 
indulge without danger; and which to weak eyes, has proved 
fatal. It is that of looking at the lightning, especially in the 
night time. ‘There is a sublimity in a thunder storm by night, 
which affords a great temptation to the lovers of nature, to com- 
mit this error. It is one of nature’s grandest spectacles ; but let 
it be remembered, that it is one of the most sudden and extreme 
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alternations of light and darkness that can be presented to the 
eye—and to a weak eye, would be full of danger. 

5. The habit of reading and writing by a side light should also 
be avoided. This is an error, into which many reading men 
constantly fall, and by which not a few have impaired their 
vision. Most men do it without thought. Some, who pay 
great attention to the care of the eyes, do it from principle. 
To avoid the injurious consequences of the bent position while 
leaning over the table, they are in the habit of sitting upright, and 
holding the book in their hand, in their evening studies, and 
arranging the light so that it shall shine upon them sideways. 

It is a general remark of those oculists who have enjoyed 
the most ample opportunities for observation, that the left eye is 
much more frequently the subject of disease than the right; and 
that when both are diseased, the left is the most affected. ‘They 
explain this fact by the habit that most men adopt, of reading 
and writing by a side light, and generally the left side. 

The consideration of the nature of the iris and the laws 
which regulate its actions, explains the manner in which this 
habit injures vision, and predisposes to disease. 

The iris, as every one knows, is that delicate curtain provided 
by nature to protect the tender retina from the injurious action 
of unnecessary light. When the light is in sufficient quantities 
to injure the nerve, this curtain closes for the purpose of exclud- 
ing it. When there is too little light for distinct vision, it dilates 
to admit more. 

But the sympathy existing between the iris of the two eyes, 
is so perfect, that they always act, more or less, in concert. 
When one is in the shade, (as it is, for instance, while reading 
by a side light,) the other being influenced by it, will be unable 
to preserve that state of contraction, which the necessity of the 
retina requires. Consequently, the individual, while engaged 
in reading or writing in this position, exposes one eye to the ad- 
mission of a greater degree of light than is consistent with its 
healthy condition. With this fact in view, it will appear less 
surprising, that the student, who continues this injurious practice 
day after day, and night after night, for a series of years, should, 
in the end, injure the eye, and expose it to weakness, if not dis- 
ease. 

The bad consequences of this habit are sometimes manifested 
very early in those individuals whose eyes are weak, by the 
uneasy sensations produced in the exposed and unshaded eye. 
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Himly informs us, that in early life, when he was in the habit of 
reading much by this sort of light, be was not unfrequently an- 
noyed, even in sleep, by the pain which it occasioned in that 
eye. 

"The above facts account for the uneasy sensations occasion- 
ed by looking intensely, for a long time, through telescopes and 
perspective glasses, with one eye, while the other is closed. 

Of course, these observations are less applicable to the day 
than to the evening light. The light, in the day time, is so 
equally and universally diffused, and so much more in harmony 
with the healthy functions of the eye, that reading by a side 
light, is attended with comparatively little danger. ‘The case is 
very different in the night, especially with men who fall into the 
unwise economy of saving oil and candles; and who sit, for 
whole hours, reading by a single poor lamp, which shines in- 
deed, upon two spots, the left eye and the book, but excepting 
these, sheds only light enough upon the other parts of the room, 
to render the surrounding darkness visible. 

But what is the direction that is best suited to the eyes, and 
is the least liable to injure them? It is that light which is suffi- 
cient for distinct vision ; and which falls over the left shoulder, 
in an oblique direction, from above, upon the book or study ta- 
ble. Every study, however situated, may, with little trouble, 
and very trifling expense, be accommodated with such a light. 
The advantages arising from it in a long life of study, may be 
incalculably great. 

6. The above remarks show the impropriety and the evil 
consequences following another bad and very common habit; 
viz. that of sitting with the back to the window, and holding the 
book or paper before the eyes, in order to see more distinctly. 
Whoever does this constantly, will sooner or later experience, 
whether he believes it or not, the evils of exposing his eyes to a 
concentrated light, while the pupil is in ao unfavourable state for 
its reception. 

7. Another bad habit, which if much indulged, cannot fail to 
injure the eyes, is the practice of holding a candle between the 
eye and the book, for the purpose of obiaining more distinct 
vision. ‘They only, however, are in danger of falling into this 
error, whose eyes from natural decay require the aid of glasses. 





* Himly, Ueber den Nachtheil der Beleuchtung von einer Seite 
her. 
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When the eyes begin to fail from age, and the individual is 
obliged to remove the book farther off than he has been accus- 
tomed to, in order to obtain distinct vision, the image painted 
upon the retina is proportionally smaller; and of course, the 
farther the object is removed, the less light comes into the eye. 
Consequently, the image will be also fainter. ‘These facts, with 
another, that the pupil is smaller, and admits less light, when 
increasing years have occasioned long-sightedness, explain the 
reason, why at that period of life we require a more intense 
light. A true economy of the eye consists, not in thus ex- 
posing them to a concentrated light, but in having recourse to 
spectacles, by which these evils are so simply and so easily 
remedied. 

8. With one observation more, we close the subject of light. 
The student should protect the eyes in summer from the direct 
rays of a burning sun. The best remedy against this is, that 
the rim of the hat should be of sufficient breadth to shield the 
eyes. Eye-destroyers would not be an unappropriate name for 
the narrow things, which, by some of the more recent fashions, 
are called hats. 

II. The above remarks are, perhaps, sufficient, to leave upon 
the mind some of the most important principles in regard to 
light, in the management and preservation of the eyes. We 
now proceed to the consideration of some other points, of 
equal consequence. It is very important to ascertain the periods 
of the day, when the eyes are capable of bearing severe labour 
with the greatest impunity. By possessing clear, definite ideas 
upon this, and acting upon them, much may be effected during 
a long course of studions habits, in securing the blessings of 
sound, healthy vision. 

1. The morning, after moderate but sufficient sleep, is the 
most favourable period for study. The eyes, as well as other 
parts of the body, have been rested and strengthened by the 
repose of the night; and come with renewed vigour to their task. 
They are less easily fatigued, and are able to bear greater exer- 
tion at that period, than at any other. The exchange of mid- 
night for morning lucubrations, would confer, through the ben- 
eficial action upon the eyes, an essential benefit upon the cause 
of literature and religion. We earnestly recommend all, to 
whom these interests are dear, and who are called upon by the 
circumstances in which they stand, to labuor in this service, to 
avail themselves of its advantages. Few changes would con- 
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duce more to a diminution of the prevalence of diseases of the 
eyes among students, than the habit of early rising, and securing 
the advantages of nature’s best, purest, and softest light, for the 
performance of the more arduous portions of duty. ‘They espe- 
cially would secure an ample reward by it, whose eyes have 
been rendered unfit, either by constitutional weakness or impru- 
dent management, for long continued, diligent efforts. he 
advantages to such individuals, of morning over evening light, 
are incalculably great. 

One precaution, however, is necessary to be observed ; oth- 
erwise, the eyes may be injured by morning light. It is impos- 
sible to go, as some do, immediately from the bed to the study 
table, while the eyes are but half opened, and the student may 
be said to be half asleep. This is an extreme from total repose 
to instantaneous exertion. All extremes are injurious to the 
animal frame; especially to parts of such peculiar delicacy of 
structure and functions as the organ of sight. Let the morning 
student, therefore, not be in too great haste, on first awaking 
from sleep, to be at his books. He should move about for a 
little space, until his eyes recover from the first weakness, that 
is generally experienced on awaking, before he goes to his 
studies.* 

2. Much use of the eyes immediately after a full meal, is in- 
jurious, and should be avoided by all students ; especially those, 
whose eyes are not remarkably strong. Every feeling of the 
system shows, that nature requires rest from all exertion at this 
time. Especially does the disposition to sleep, the little inclina- 
tion for thought, and the heaviness of the whole head, prove 
that there is a tendency to congestion there, and a peculiar im- 
propriety in tasking the brain or eyes at such a time. The 
florid look, the turgid, straggling vessels that appear on the con- 
junctiva of the eyes of those who continually commit this error, 
are sufficient evidence, were there no other, of its dangerous 
tendency. 


* The above directions, however, are not applicable to all. There 
are some individuals who suffer more inconvenience from using the 
eyes in the morning, than at any other part of the day. Indeed this 
is not uncommon, with those who have weak eyes. Such persons 
should carefully avoid all straining of the eyes at this time. They 
should commence no labour, until the feeling of uneasiness about the 
eyes, and the slight haze which is spread before them, have disap- 
peared. 
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3. All labour or study, which strains the eyes much, when the 
body is from any cause in a heated condition, should also be 
carefully avoided. ‘The reasons just urged against using the 
eyes immediately after eating, are equally binding here. ‘There 
is a general increased arterial action at such times; and with 
deep thinking men, public speakers and others, with whom the 
brain is in a constant state of activity, a peculiarly increased 
tendency to congestion of the head and eyes. Consequently, they 
should not be subjected to any intense action, until the body is 
rested and cooled, and the general arterial circulation equalized. 
Whoever has been warmly engaged in public speaking, either 
from the pulpit or bar, when his feelings have been excited, 
and he has been animated with a strong desire to infase the 
spirit of his own mind into his hearers, is conscious, by his feel- 
ings afterwards, that the head is unusually crowded. If he tasks 
the eyes immediately after by a strong effort, he will be con- 
scious that they are less calculated for it than at other times. 

Beer tells us, that he could mention many melancholy exam- 
ples of distinguished orators, who, from the neglect of this rule, 
by putting the eyes to an unwise use immediately after deliv- 
ering their orations or sermons, have in a short time brought on 
a weakness almost fatal to vision; and who were, ever after, 
wholly incapacitated for the performance of the duties of their 
station. 

4. The straining of the eye-sight should also be carefully 
avoided by artificial evening light. The day time, as we have 
said before, is the proper period for hard study. ‘The evening 
is the period for repose or amusement. Nature has provided a 
light by day, which, if not spoiled by man’s device, acts rather 
as an agreeable stimulus than as an injury to the organ of vision. 
It is impossible, when she has withdrawn it from the earth, to 
substitute an artificial light that is equally agreeable, and equally 
innocent. If the student will be content to study only by the 
light of nature’s lamp, and to repose, when she, for his good, 
has extinguished it, he will diminish exceedingly the chances of 
weakened vision. More eyes have been injured by Saturday 
night sermons, than by the week’s study that preceded them. 
The prevalent error that “a man cannot write until the spirit 
moves,” has unfitted many a ready writer for much useful labour. 
Through man’s native indolence, it will probably destroy many 
more ; for the spirit seldom will move the procrastinating, lazy 
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man, until the setting sun compels him to light his candles for 
the evening and midnight toil. 

5. When the student is obliged to use the eyes much by 
candle light, he should select such reading or study as is not 
necessarily connected with great mental effort’; since this al- 
ways increases the tendency of the blood to the head, and aug- 
ments the danger of injuring the eyes. 

6. When there is no necessity in the case, and the choice is 
free, writing is preferable to reading as an evening employment, 
provided it is not attended with any mental effort. It will be 
found on trial, to strain the eyes less. 

Ill. The eye has been denominated by a distinguished Ger- 
man writer, a microcosm.* “As man,” says he, “is to be 
considered a little world (microcosm) in relation to the earth 
upon which he lives, even so must the eye be considered a mi- 
crocosm in regard to the individual man.” There is great pro- 
priety in the term. An examination of the structure of the eye, 
presents us with the striking fact, that a perfect specimen of 
each of the different membranes which go to form the whole 
body, enters into its composition. Each of these various mem- 
branes and parts of the organ possesses the same properties and 
peculiarities, is endowed with the same vitality, and governed 
by the same general laws, with those to which it is akin. Con- 
sequently a mutual sympathy of the most intimate character, is 
constantly maintained between them. Neither is independent 
of the other. This sympathy, this mutual dependence, is the 
subject of constant observation in health and disease. Hence 
the reason, why the eye is so sure an index of the state of 
health and disease of the body. Hence its clear, bright appear- 
ance, when the harmony of health pervades the general system ; 
and hence its dull, heavy look, when disease has entered the 
citadel. This similarity of structure and function, can alone 
explain the great variety of diseases with which the eye is af- 
fected. It is the frequency with which this fact is overlooked, 
that renders their treatment so difficult, and the results so unsat- 
isfactory. ‘There is no organ whose vigour depends more upon 
the general health of the body than the eye,—none, whose dis- 
eases arise more evidently from the derangement of the general 
health,—and none which displays more numerous sympathies 
with every part of the body. 


° Boor, Lehre von den Auge akrankheiten. 
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These important facts present a wide field of thought, which 
the appropriate limits of this essay forbid us to enter; since it 
embraces, legitimately, the whole circle of medical pathology. 
We must be content, therefore, with a few general deductions, 
such as appear most important to our present design. It is evi- 
dent from these cursory remarks, that the man who desires to 

reserve healthy eyes, and sound, permanent vision, has done 
but little, and will be in great danger of failure, if he does nothing 
more than to secure the advantages of proper light, and such 
periods of time as are most appropriate for study. 

Whoever would gain and preserve this blessing, must con- 
stantly bear in mind, that the eye is a microcosm ; and neglect 
nothing that is necessary to the preservation of general health. 
The vigour of the eye-sight depends quite as much upon that, as 
upon a proper adjustment of the light by which he studies, and 
a wise accommodation of his labours to fitting bours. No law 
of physical education can, with safety, be neglected by the 
man who is desirous of sound, healthy, permanent vision. 

These considerations naturally lead us to the following rules, 
as among the most important preservatives of the sight. 

1. The enjoyment of free, pure air, is indispensably necessary 
to the preservation of healthy eyes. 

Who are the individuals that suffer most frequently from dis- 
eases of these organs? They are the children of want, who 
are almost of necessity confined in an impure atmosphere. This 
undoubtedly makes an important item in the account. The 
daily enjoyment of pure air is absolutely necessary to sound 
health; and sound health, while it continues, is one of the surest 
guarantees of sound eyes. But independently of the beneficial 
effects of pure air upon the eyes, through the medium of the 
general health, it exerts a very happy influence upon them lo- 
cally. It is one of the most agreeable and salutary local appli- 
cations. Whoever, therefore, is called upon to make great use 
of the eyes, ought to bear this in mind. He should carefully 
avoid sitting a long time in an impure atmosphere. The doors 
and windows of his study should be daily opened, that it may 
be freely ventilated. The lights by which he reads or writes, 
should be of such a kind as do not deteriorate the air of the 
room, by emitting a great quantity of smoke. He should also 
daily afford the eyes the benefits of the pure external air. 

2. The studious man should, daily and regularly, when the 
weather permits, secure the advantages of such an amount of 
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exercise as is necessary to maintain a healthy, vigorous condi- 
tion of the body.* 

Exercise is absolutely necessary. It is necessary for strength. 
It is necessary for easy digestion. Above all, it is necessary to 
maintain an equalized state of the circulation. ~ Nothing con- 
tributes more than this to secure the eyes from that determina- 
tion of blood to the head, to which students are so subject; and 
which is one of the most common causes of diseases of the eyes. 
The sitting posture of the studious man constantly tends to ex- 
cite a determination of blood to the head and eyes, by the bent 
position of the body which he is often obliged to assume for 
hours, and which obstructs the free circulation of the abdominal 
viscera. It excites also by the disproportionate amount of action 
which the brain is called upon to perform. It is not therefore 
enough, if he would preserve the eyes, that he takes his daily 
walk in the open air. He should frequently change his position, 
while engaged in study ; and alternate the sitting for the stand- 
ing posture. He should also occasionally, during his labours, 
moderately excite the general action of the vessels, and thereby 
diminish the tendency to a local determination, by taking a few 
turns round the room. 

While upon this subject, several other circumstances, all tend- 
ing to produce the same effect, require particular notice. We 
observe therefore further : 

3. That the student should be particularly careful, that no 
part of his dress is so arranged as to interfere with the perfect 
freedom of the circulation. 

He must ever remember, that a congested condition of the 
vessels of the head and eyes, is one of the common dangers to 
which sedentary men and deep thinkers are subject. He must, 
therefore, never conform to any of the fashions which may in- 
crease this tendency. The cravat, for instance, should sit loosely 
about the neck. Every part of the dress should be so easy as 
not to make undue pressure upon the abdominal organs, even 
though it be at the sacrifice of some of the modern, false notions 
of taste. It will be at the risk of much good health and good 
eye-sight, if men of studious habits permit the tailors of the 
present day to be the supreme arbiters of taste. 

4. Let the student, for the same reasons, carefully avoid a 
confined condition of the bowels. Nothing exerts a more un- 








* See the writer’s Essay on Physical Education in this Journal, 
Vol. IL. p. 174 sq. 
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salutary effect upon the eyes than this. It lays the foundation 
for obstructions of the abdominal circulation, and consequent 
congestions of the head and eyes. Hence the dull headache 
and heavy spirits of the constipated man. Hence the cloudy 
vision, so frequently attendant upon this state of the system. 
Hence also the motes and various anomalous deviations from 
perfect vision, sometimes amounting to actual loss of sight, 
which present themselves in the costive man; partly from con- 
gestion of the vessels of the eye; and partly from its intimate 
sympathies with these distant organs.* 

Costiveness is the peculiar danger of sedentary men. It is 
one to which their habits, especially their neglect of exercise, 
renders them exceedingly liable. Its injurious operation upon 
the eyes is so great, that it cannot be avoided with too much 
care. It has undoubtedly unfitted the eyes of many scholars 
for continued labour ; and not unfrequently constituted the prin- 
cipal cause, that has numbered others among the blind. 

The great pressure and straining that the constipated man is 
obliged to make in evacuating the bowels, produces a determin- 
ation of blood to the eyes, which every such individual must 
have noticed. Hence, the dark appearance before the organ, 
if the act takes place in the day time ; and the bright orb which 
floats before them, if it is in the night. It is caused by a 
crowded state of the vessels upon the exquisitely fashioned reti- 
na, a part capable of bearing less pressure with impunity, than 
any other part of the body. Let it be always regarded as a 
warning, that the eyes are in danger; and that, if proper pre- 
cautions are not forthwith taken, amaurosis may be the mourn- 
ful result. Let it also secure the object for which it is now 
presented—to impress strongly upon the mind of every lover of 
sound eyes, the immense importance of guarding continually 
against this dangerous state of the body. 

5. Strict temperance is an indispensable requisite for the pres- 
ervation of healthy eyes. All who devote their lives to hard 
study, must bear this continually in mind. Whoever aspires 
after literary honours, or seeks the rewards of learning, must re- 
member that they are to be found only in the paths of temper- 
ance. The pleasures of the mind have no concord with the 


* The bare mention of the fact, that the tunica conjunctiva, a 
membrane covering the surface of the eye, is a mere continuation of 
that which is spread over the internal surface of the whole alimentary 
canal, may serve to impress these truths on the mind. 
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pampering of the body. ‘To what are we to attribute the clear 
heads of the ancient philosophers? Their works are not the 
productions of congested brains. Their eyes looked out upon 
nature with a clear vision, to the end of life. Unlike the students 
of the present day, they exercised their limbs as well as their 
minds. ‘They studied and thought in the open air. The brain 
was not the only organ that was tasked ; and therefore, it was 
not oppressed with the blood belonging to other parts of the 
body. Again, they were obedient to the wholesome Jaws of 
temperance. ‘Therefore, their vessels were not filled, as is the 
case with too many of our students, to almost apoplectic fulness. 
Among the multitudes of our hard students, who complain of 
weakness of the eyes, a vast proportion may attribute the mis- 
fortune to a total neglect of these first principles of health. We 
pity them when we see them growing blind over their books ; 
and are almost disposed to regard it as among the discourage- 
ments of learning. 

But a closer examination of their history presents a very dif- 
ferent result. Our sympathy may grow cool, if we regard them 
with a more physiologic eye. It is a love of the flesh, more 
than a love of the spirit, that too often clouds their vision. It is 
too much food, crowding with unnecessary blood the tender 
vessels of the retina. It is too little exercise, allowing these ac- 
cumulated fluids to settle down into fatal congestion. It is ‘posi- 
tions wholly at variance with the freedom of the circulation ; 
and various other imprudences, which are the result of careless- 
ness or unjustifiable ignorance. ‘The day-labourer may eat 
what he will, provided it is wholesome, and his eyes will not 
suffer. But let the student who is called upon to devote, not 
only his eyes, but his brain to severe labour, live upon highly nu- 
tritious food, and such as is difficult of digestion, and we shall 
soon see how his vision will be impaired, through the vehement 
and persevering determination of blood to the head, which such 
a course must inevitably occasion.” So speaks Beer; whose 
extensive opportunities of observation have perhaps never been 
exceeded. The daily practice of every observing oculist, is 
filled with coincident experience. 

6. Sleep exerts no inconsiderable influence upon the health 
of the eyes. To the man whose profession demands constant 
use of these organs, it is a subject of great importance. The 
experience of every observing man affords abundant evidence of 
this truth. The sleep of the night is as necessary to the health 
Vor. Ill. No. 11. 70 
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of the eyes, as it is to the health of the body. It is one of the 
great means provided by the Creator, for the daily renovation 
of both. A constant, diurnal alternation of activity and repose 
of all the organs of the body, is founded in the necessities of 
our nature. Of none of them is this more true than of the 
eyes. Nothing wears down their powers more certainly, and 
induces a morbid state of sensibility of the retina, than the de- 
privation of sleep, continued for a sufficient length of tine. Few 
things promote their health more, than regular sleep.—Hence 
they reason very wrong, who think they gain time, and bring 
more to pass, when they steal it from the hours of sleep. Those 
scholars are best able to appreciate the importance of a sufli- 
cient amount of sleep to the eyes, who have been for years in- 
dulgiog the pernicious, unnatural, and unphilosophica) habit of 
pursuing their studies far into the hours of night, and depriving 
these noble organs of its soothing influences. They can best 
describe its consequences; for nature has warned them by the 
watering of the eyes, the redness and heat of the lids, and the 
sense of oppression about the eye-balls, that they are treading 
upon the borders of annoying weakness ; and that, like Milton, 
unless they learn wisdom by experience, they may at some 
future time feel the woes of incurable blindness. 

But the eyes may be injured by too much sleep, as well as hy 
too little. ‘This fact is also proved by the experience of those 
indolent students, who, like the sluggard of Solomon, find their 
happiness in “a little more sleep and a little more slumber, 
and a little more folding of the hands to sleep.” The 
red and weak eyes with which they arise in the mornings, 
prove that immoderate and too prolonged sleep is unfriend- 
ly to sound vision, as well as to sound mind. The expe- 
rience of every one who is willing to give the subject the con- 
sideration it deserves, will, while it enables him to avoid both 
extremes, direct him to the medium rule of health and safety. 
Its importance, so fully established by daily observation and ex- 
perience, and also by a multitude of melancholy facts, proves 
that in common with all the laws of physical education, which 
exert so manifest an influence upon health, it should not be dis- 
regarded: by the individual, who is desirous of securing sound, 
healthy eyes. 

IV. In order to secure the advantage of healthy, enduring vis- 
ion, the eyes must be subjected toa proper and sufficient amount 
of use or action. Many men daily impair or destroy their eyes 
by immoderate use; not a few have done the same by too 
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little. The eye is not exempt from the law of the system, 
which requires, that each organ must be called upon to exercise 
its natural functions, in order to obtain its full development, and 
to secure the advantage of its full powers. Jt was exercise, ac- 
tion, that developed the muscles of Hercules. No man can ex- 
pect the eyes of an Argus, unless he subjects them to the amount 
of action for which they were destined by nature. Oculists 
daily act upon this principle, when they perform an early opera- 
tion for cataract, where only one eye is affected with the dis- 
ease. Although it is unnecessary for the immediate purposes of 
vision, yet they dare not defer it; because they know that the 
retina from want of use, is liable to become seriously debilitated ; 
so that at a more distant period, the efforts of surgery may 
prove unavailing. This important fact is illustrated by many 
daily occurrences. To this in part, a want of use, may doubt- 
less be attributed the frequent instances of weakness of sight, in 
consequence of long continued diseases of the general system. 
It is also illustrated by cases of Strabismus. The squinting eye, 
after a long continuance of the disease, is always a sightless eye, 
or nearly so. The patient never makes use of it for the com- 
mon purposes of vision. 

The statement of these facts explains the reason why a total 
inactivity of the eye occasions debility of the organ. ‘They are 
sufficient to show that too much repose is one of the most im- 
probable and least philosophical modes of securing strong vis- 
ion. 

Too much use of the eyes, on the contrary, is to be avoided 
with equal care. How many men ruin their sight by extrava- 
gant use! How many gifted men, to whom the church is 
looking with fond expectation—how many on whom the friends 
of learning repose with confiding hope, are annually numbered 
among the weak-sighted and blind by this cause! In our 
schools and seminaries, how many boys and youth, urged on 
by a blind ambition, and the folly which is surnamed the “ Spirit 
of the Times,” thus lay the foundation of weakness of sight, 
which, in after life, destroys half their usefulness, and buries 
their brightest expectations in the dust! Among our literary 
men and best citizens, what numbers destroy their usefulness in 
society, and lay the foundation of bitter disappointment, by de- 
ferring, until it is too late, a timely consideration upon a wise 
economy of the eyes. 

Nothing would exert a mere important influence upon the in- 
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terests of religion and learning, especially at the present period 
of the world, than that just apprehensions of this subject should 
be disseminated among the studious portions of the community ; 
that its importance should be duly appreciated, and acted upon ; 
and that each one should ascertain the medium path where he 
may walk with safety. 

There is a great diversity in the original power of the eyes. 
Some are so strong that they are able to endure, through « long 
life, the most incredible labours. Others are wearied and fa- 
tigued by comparatively small exertions. The eyes of some 
individuals receive a shock from the imprudences of youthful 
study, before the organs have attained their maturity, and while 
they are growing ; when, like all other organs thus conditioned, 
they cannot be fully tasked without danger. They never wholly 
recover from this in after life ; and are altogether unfitted by it, 
for extraordinary duty. In some, the eyes are continually sym- 
pathizing with a feeble, diseased frame. Others seem to have 
iron frames, and consequently iron eyes. Some persons can 
employ the eyes for days together in the examination of the 
smallest objects, without the least difficulty ; others, on the con- 
trary, cannot endure the same one hour, without excessive fa- 
tigue. 

It is very evident that the amount of use to which the eyes 
are subjected, must be varied by these varying conditions. If 
all attempt the same degree of labour, a certain proportion must 
fail. ‘The dyspeptic will bend under the burthen,which the day- 
labourer might carry as an amusement. 'The amount of study 
which the eyes of one man are capable of enduring without the 
least difficulty, will induce incurable weakness or blindness in the 
eyes of another. It is to the neglect of this simple fact, that we 
are, in a good measure, to attribute the incredible number of 
on eyes among the ranks of our literary men, at the present 

ay. 

But happily, amid this great diversity of eyes, modified in 
power, as they are, by various circumstances and conditions of 
the system, there are certain signs resulting from undue use, 
common to all. A little attention to these will enable each one to 
ascertain, when he is liable to pass over the bounds of safety, and 
when it has become necessary that he should begin to relax his 
efforts, and think of a wise economy of the eyes. They are 
the following : 
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1. The focus of vision, (punctum distinctae visionis,) is 
brought nearer to the eye than usual—in other words, it is short- 
er—so that small objects must be brought closer to the eye than 
the individual has been accustomed to, in order to obtain distinct 
vision. 

2. There is a sensation of painful distension of the whole re- 
gion about the eye, especially after continued labour which has 
been attended with any straining of the sight. This, however, 
soon disappears, after a short repose from study. Let the stu- 
dent close the eyes, and rest them for a quarter ofan hour, and 
he will feel it no more. 

3. When the labour has been of long duration, and accompa- 
nied, not only with considerable straining of the vision, but also 
of the mental powers, in addition to thé above mentioned sense of 
distension, the student perceives an unusual feeling of increased 
heat; there is a peculiar warmth of the eye-lids, with a difficul- 
ty in raising them, and also of moving the eye-balls with their 
usual facility. 

4. If while labouring with the eyes, he attempts to look ac- 
curately at some distant object, they involuntarily fill with tears, 
or at least are more moist than common. 

5. A moderate but uncomfortable headache, more particu- 
larly about the region of the eye-brows, accompanied by an un- 
pleasant sense of weight, will be felt during or immediately af- 
ter labour. 

6. If the subject is young and plethoric, in addition to the 
above symptoms, the edges of the lids become red, and some- 
what thickened ; and the conjunctiva, the membrane covering 
the white of the eye, appears more turgid and vascular than in 
its usual, healthy condition. 

7. Finally, a thin cloud suddenly comes, for a few moments, 
before the eyes ; objects for a short space appear confused, and 
unless the eye-lids are closed, a vertigo follows. The moment 
however, that the eyes are opened again, all objects are seen as 
distinctly as before. 

This last mentioned symptom is more common with full, 
plethoric subjects, after misuse of the eyes, than with others. 
The wise, prudent man will regard them as premonitory signs, 
that call upon him to think seriously of taking some measures to 
preserve the health of his eyes. If he does not—if under the in- 
fluence of a senseless ambition, of avarice, pride or any other 
improper motive, he disregards these friendly warnings, and con- 
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tinues to strain and use the eyes,—abused nature will utter a 
louder voice, in the following additional changes. 

8. The circumference of all objects appears to be surround- 
ed by a sort of rainbow halo. They will also seem to be in 
motion, and suddenly veiled with a troublesome glimmer, which 
changes its situation very rapidly from above downwards; and 
as the eye continues to look at objects, they will run confusedly 
into each other. 

From this period, he can go forward no longer with impunity. 
It is a condition of the eye, which, unless arrested by 00m 
management, may easily degenerate into a weakness of vision 
that will unfit the individual for extensive usefulness in life ; or 
terminate perhaps in incurable blindness. He has now arrived 
at a point, at which all delay is replete with danger ; and a con- 
tinued perseverance in study is downright folly. 

He may yet be safe. It is not yet to be considered disease ; 
but a sort of middle state between health and disease ; in which 
such a predisposition to the latter exists, that the smallest exci- 
ting cause is sufficient to call it into action. The combustible 
materials have been prepared and collected together ; a spark 
only is required to blow them into a flame. 

In the following directions, will be found the surest and speed- 
iest mode of arresting its progress, and restoring the eyes to a 
healthy condition. 

1. The student should permit the eyes to have a season of 
repose. His books, sermons, and papers must be laid aside. 
He must be deaf to the voice of ambition, avarice, or pride; 
nay, the pressing calls of duty, even be they those of the pulpit, 
must be suspended, or modified. We do not mean, however, 
by repose, a sudden and total inactivity. ‘This may be as inju- 
rious as too much activity. But all extravagant use of the or- 
gans must be relinquished. Great and fatal mistakes are often 
made by ignorance of the physiological principles of the eye, 
when it is in this condition. ‘The patient has often been shut 
up in a dark room, until the organs became so debilitated that 
the smallest ray of light, which is their natural stimulus, acted 
afterwards, when admitted, like an unnatural stimulus, and occa- 
sioned an increase of disease. ‘The repose here meant, would 
be better accomplished by a change, than by a cessation of labour. 
Where this cannot be done, let the objects about which the eyes 
have been exercised, be exchanged for others that are less 
fatiguing to them, and more agreeable. 
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2. The eye should be often closed during labour, and a few 
turns made round the room, or what is still better, in the open 
air. If this is done only for a few minutes, it will be attended 
with essential benefit. 

3. There is generally in these cases an unnatural determination 
of blood to the eyes. Some benefit may be derived by exciting 
a deviation to the feet, by immersing them frequently in warm 
salt water, or water with which a sufficient quantity of mustard 
or some other stimulant has been mixed, to occasion a slight 
irritation or warmth of the skin. 

4. Perhaps the best of all remedies would be, to abandon 
books altogether ; to leave the city and the study, and journey in 
the country; to exchange the confined position of the student 
for the unrestrained movements of the traveller; to excite the 
whole body by moderate motion ; to wander in the woods and 
meadows, and refresh the misused organ by the green fields 
and trees, and the endless alternations of nature’s works. 

5. The eyes, when in this condition, should never be used at 
all immediately on awaking from ‘sleep in the morning, after 
meals, or by candle light. 

In addition to the above, they should be washed frequently 
in the course of the day, in cold water; which is an excellent 
means of strengthening the eyes. We do not mean, to open 
them in cold water, as some do. This is a bad practice, and 
often does injury, by abstracting too much heat from the eye, 
and occasioning irritability and weakness. Simply w ashing 
them with the hand is a better and more appropriate v way.* 


* The practice of washing the eyes with cold water, is one of the 
best known and most invaluable means of strengthening the eyes, 
and preserving the sight. The opinion is very prevalent that it is 
always useful. But the sre are states of the organ in which the appli- 
cation of cold water is highly improper, and warm or tepid water 
would be more appropriate. An ignorant use of it, therefore, might 
in some cases prove injurious rather than beneficial. To the healthy 
eye it is always serviceable.—There is very often with individuals who 
have weak eyes, a peculiar disposition to close the lids, and a diffi- 
culty afterwards of opening them again; also an involuntary con- 
traction of the lids, occasioning a sense of pressure upon the eye- 
balls, with a feeling of heat, itching, and irritability of the farsi. 
When such symptoms are present, the local application of warm 
water will produce more grateful sensations than cold, and do more 
good. There is no need of erring however on this point, if the 
effects which follow the application are observed. They should al- 
ways be grateful and pleasant—if not, they may be injurious. 
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Such are the simple means necessary to restore the eyes to 
their original condition ; to avert the impending danger ; and to 
enable them to return to their ordinary duty. For want of sup- 
posed opportunity, through mistaken economy, or from an un- 
willingness to adopt them, many lovers of learning have been 
compelled, in bitterness of soul, to retire from its pursuit, and 
to relinquish all its honours and pleasures. Many have gone 
down blind to the grave, before half their appointed days of 
usefulness were fulfilled, little dreaming that loss of vision was 
only the bitter reward of reprehensible prodigality or unjustifiable 
ignorance—self-satisfied, perhaps, as martyrs in a glorious cause ; 
when they should have been humbled at the recollection of a 
precious taleut wantonly abused. 

When by the timely adoption of these measures, the eyes have 
again become sound, too much care cannot be taken that similar 
imprudence does not again bring them into the same condition. 
The recovery should make a person more cautious, and not 
more bold. A second attack or relapse is seldom followed with 
equal success. Whoever is so unwise as to trespass a second time 
against the eyes, after the above warnings, should not indulge 
even the hope, that they will again possess that degree of 
strength and endurance, which fits them for active, continued 
labour. 

Beer states, that those individuals to whom nature has given 
brown or black eyes, require more caution in the use of their 
sight, than such as have blue or gray eyes.* ‘ Whoever,” 
says he, “has observed for a number of years the very dif- 
ferent degrees of power of different eyes, in a great number 
of men, will find, as I have done, the irrefutable confirma- 
tion of the above truth. By a careful collection and com- 
sg of facts, he will arrive at the same strong conviction that 

have, viz. that gray and blue eyes will bear, under the same 
circumstances, much greater straining than brown or black eyes. 
Consequently, the acuteness and durability of sight is in a very 
accurate relation to the varying colour of the eyes. Its power 
always increases in proportion to the degree of lightness of the 
iris; and on the contrary, diminishes in proportion to its degree 
of blackness. For example, dark blue eyes support much less 
expenditure of vision than the gray ; and brown eyes can en- 


* Pflege gesunder and geschwiichter Augen. 
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dure much less straining than the dark blue. Every one may 
easily satisfy himself of the correctness of this universal observa- 
tion, by the fact that of an hundred men who have black eyes, 
seareely one can be found who is altogether contented with his 
sight ; and also, that dark coloured eyes are subject to amauro- 
tic affections ; from which light coloured eyes, under the influ- 
ence of the same exciting causes, much oftener remain free. 

“ Since there is no general rule without an exception, so here, 
we sometimes find individuals with gray or blue eyes, which are 
from the birth very weak; and vice versa. But these excep- 
tions are nevertheless very rare, and do not in the least degree 
militate against the truth of my assertions.” 

If such is the fact—and the authority of its author oust, upon 
this subject, be considered very high,—it is certainly worthy of 
serious consideration ; and deserves a place among other cau- 
tions upon the subject of the preservation of the sight. 

V. There are some very prevalent habits among studious 
men, by which the eyes are liable to be injured; especially 
when they are predisposed to debility and imflammation ; and 
which are indulged in without the least idea that they constitute 
a cause of danger. 

1. The first of these which [ shall mention, is the practice of 
rubbing the eyes on awaking from sleep in the morning, in or- 
der to relieve the uneasy sensations experienced at that period 
of the day—the feeling of stiffness and weight, that is so apt to 
be present in the much used eye. It occasions irritation; produ- 
ces a determination of blood to the organs; and not unfrequent- 
ly slight degrees of redness, which, by frequent repetitions, may 
easily degenerate into troublesome disease. If much force is 
applied in this way, it may so derange the functions of the 
nerve, as to occasion permanent and incurable blindness; of 
which the following case, related by Beer, is a striking and 
melancholy example. Its relation may not be without its use, 
in impressing the importance of the above caution upon the 
mind. “I was once called,” says he, “toa man who had en- 
joyed a remarkable vision, and who, but a short time previous, 
had suddenly become ‘stock blind.’ He was in the company 
of some familiar friends, when a stranger suddenly came behind 
him, and covered both his eyes with the hands. Now he was 
to tell who was behind him. Whether he knew or not, I cannot 
say ; but without speaking a word, he endeavoured to free him- 


self from the pressure. But the more he endeavoured, the more 
Vor. I. No. 11. 71 
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firmly did the other press with his hands ; until, when they were 
removed, he found on opening his eyes, that the sight was forev- 
er gone.” 

Many cases are on record, and many annually come under 
the observation of physicians, which exhibit the injurious and 
fatal consequences of pressure upon the eyes. It is, therefore, 
very easy to conceive, that even a moderate degree of pressure, 
if frequently repeated, as in the above mentioned habit, may not 
only increase the tendency always existing in many eyes to irri- 
tation and inflammation; but may sometimes actually produce 
it, and lay the foundation of weakness that might otherwise 
have never occurred. 

2. The eyes, especially when they are predisposed to weak- 
ness, are not unfrequently injured by i ty to strong currents 
of wind. Many date the first attack of what they consider seri- 
ous disease, to this cause. All whose eyes are weak, are ren- 
dered uncomfortable by it. It should therefore be avoided, 
copeemny hy those who are subject to ophthalmic diseases. 

hen it cannot be wholly avoided, such individuals ought to 
adopt some measures to modify the impression of the wind upon 
the eyes. A neglect of this precaution has often converted 
simple weakness into acute inflammatory disease. 

3. Another bad habit is the custom of reading while the body 
is in a recumbent position. It is a lazy posture, as inconsistent 
with the health of the eyes, as with the graceful propriety of the 
scholar. The blood, while the body is thus conditioned, flows 
more readily to the head and eyes, and subjects them to in- 
creased danger, especially when the reading or study is combined 
with mental labour. 

4. The eyes are often seriously injured by being put to too early 
or too great use after the system has been affected with grave and 
important disease; as acute inflammations of the vital organs, 
nervous fevers, or any disorder accompanied with great deple- 
tion. Such affections often leave the eyes exceedingly debili- 
tated. The convalescence is very slow; time hangs heavily on 
the hands of the student; he is weary with the labour of idle- 
ness ; and the temptation to lighten the burden by reading is 
very strong. But it cannot be done without danger of in- 
creasing the weakness of the eyes, and converting it into 
obstinate if not incurable disease. There is no condition 
where the safety of the eyes stands in greater need of all 
the patience and self-denial of the student. He should not re- 
turn to study, until the body has recovered a good measure of 
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strength, and the eyes have sufficient power to be used without 
any uneasy sensation. ‘The best economy of the organs consists 
in withdrawing them from all study, and exercising them only 
with such objects as are pleasing to them; in accustoming them 
gradually to bear a full light, and adopting the use of such 
measures as are necessary to reestablish the general health. 
The old adage, ‘the more haste the less speed,” is peculiarly 
applicable to the eyes, when the body is recovering from the 
consequences of serious disease. An unwillingness to conform 
to it, has condemned many to months and years of diminished 
usefulness. 

5. The habit of exercising the eyes in the examination of 
very minute objects, is also very injurious to vision. Its debili- 
tating and fatal consequences are not unfrequently seen in those 
mechanics who are continually obliged to strain the sight in this 
way, in the manufacture and manipulation of very small and 
very delicate objects. It is this that renders so many of them 
amaurotic in"advanced age. ‘The student who is ever reading 
small print, is subjected to the same danger. Indeed his dan- 
ger is greater, since there are few, perhaps none, of the objects 
about which the former is occupied, that strain the sight so 
much as the small type of the latter. For this reason, while 
we rejoice at the abundant facilities for acquiring knowledge, 
which constitute one of the peculiar features of the age, we can- 
not help regretting the multiplication of books printed with very 
small type, as among its dangerous errors. It has made our 
eyes ache and water, to see the spirit of a dozen reviews crowd- 
ed into the narrow space, formerly needed for one. Much as 
we should rejoice to know, that the poor student, for a small 
pittance of his earnings, can secure an amount of literature, 
once attainable only by the more favoured sons of fortune,—yet 
when we consider the unspeakable value of sound, permanent 
eye-sight, we feel that the privilege may be purchased at too 
high a price. ‘The constant habit of reading very small print, 
is dangerous to strong eyes. ‘To weak eyes, it may be fatal. 
It should therefore be carefully avoided. 

6. The use of green glasses so common of late among those 
who have weak eyes, is another bad habit, wholly contrary to 
the nature of the organ, and to the true principles of treatment 
in such cases. Their very general adoption is probably found- 
ed on the fact, that nature has spread this colour so profusely 
through her works; and the very natural inference, that the 
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colour provided by her, and so eminently beneficial to healthy 
eyes, must of necessity be useful to those which are weak. | 
has been proved, however, by the experience of thousands, that 
this opinion is incorrect. Instead of diminishing weakness, in a 
vast proportion of cases, they increase it. They throw a som- 
bre, melancholy, and disagreeable hue upon all objects, wholly 
unlike nature’s soft and pure colour. The eye is strained by 
them. When they have been worn for a long time its sensibility 
becomes morbidly elevated, and it is unfitted to bear the light, 
which is its natural, healthy stimulus, without uneasiness or 
vain. 

' They are only useful, when the individual is obliged to be 
exposed to a bright glare of light, for any length of time, which 
cannot be moderated in any other way ; as in travelling over 
snow when it is highly illuminated by the rays of the sun, or in 
sailing upon the water, where he is subject to the dazzling and 
dangerous reflections from its surface. The weak-sighted there- 
fore should only have recourse to them on these and similai 
occasions, and beware of crippling his eyes by their continua! 
employment. : 

7. Among the habits of students, which exert an unfavoura- 
ble effect upon the eyes, the use of tobacco ought not to be pass- 
ed over unnoticed. ‘There can be no doubt, that this power- 
ful poisonous narcotic, is highly detrimental to the health of 
sedentary, studious men. It has been stated by writers, that it 
exerts no inconsiderable influence in the production of amaurotic 
affections. | When its debilitating effects upon the nervous sys- 
tem generally, are considered, we see no reason why the reti- 
na, that most exquisitely delicate nerve of the eye, which is allied 
to all the other nerves of the body by such intimate sympathies, 
should not partake in the infirmity produced by this disgusting 
practice. One thing is certain, that of the vast number of am- 
aurotic patients annually presented to the observation of medical 
men, a great proportion of them indulge in the use of tobacco. 
It may do for the sailor, and the day-labourer—for most of the 
duties of their lives are, in some sense, a practical fulfilment of 
the principal laws of physical education, which ever tend to 
strengthen the system, and fortify it against the encroachments 
of nervous diseases. But it is far different with the student— 
all his habits are sedentary. His modes of life present a con- 
tinual series of temptations to break these laws; and render 
his nervous system peculiarly liable to be injured by all unnatu- 
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ral and unnecessary stimuli. Many other important reasons 
might be urged against this practice. But the bare possibility 
that the above opinion may be correct, will be sufficient to the 
lover of good eyes. “ Sat verbum sapienti.” 

8. Before leaving this branch of our subject, let me warn my 
readers against another practice that has aided in the destruction 
of thousands of eyes. It is the ignorant and injadicious use of 
eye-waters. None know the amount of this evil, except those 
physicians who have had extensive opportunities of observing 
the diseases of the eyes. It is so great, and its consequences 
are often so melancholy, that the very word eye-water occasions 
pain almost as often as it meets the ear of an intelligent oculist. 

When from neglect of any or all the above directions, the 
eyes have become weak and irritable, crowded with blood, and 
requiring only a little more action to run on to serious disease, 
nine men out of ten, nay, nineteen in twenty, have an unhesitat- 
ing recourse to some nostrum, which goes under the name of 
an eye-water. In other words, they use some stimulating ap- 
plication, whose only legitimate operation is to give additional 
irritation to parts already too much irritated. Under its em- 
ployment, as might be expected, disease increases. But the 
ignorant notion is so prevalent among high and low, rich and 
poor, the wise and the unwise, that a diseased eye cannot be 
cured without eye-water, that it is commonly the least suspected 
cause of difficulty. Men abandon that trusty friend, common 
sense, in diseases of the eyes, as they do on many other sub- 
jects. The singular dependance oa the use of eye-waters in 


‘the diseases of the eyes, is so universally embraced, that it will 


perhaps be one of the last of the follies of the dark ages that 
will be abandoned. 

The indiscriminate employment of these as a remedy, is, in 
nineteen cases out of twenty, unscientific and unphilosphical ; 
and wholly at variance with the, simple principles of disease. 
The experience of every sensible observer proves, that in an 
equal proportion of cases, they produce or keep up disease, in- 
stead of alleviating or curing it. Among the host of specific 
eye-waters, in such general use, there is not one that has not 
done infinite harm. There is no specific for diseases of the 
eyes; I had almost said, for any other disease. ‘The only ra- 
tional mode of treatment in these, as in all other diseases, is that 
which looks to their causes, and removes them ; and afterwards 
applies such remedies as are in accordance with the simple, 
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philosophical principles, which regulate the removal of disease 
in all other organs. To trust to such means, therefore, when 
the eyes begin to be diseased, is to lean upon a broken staff. 
To lose time by such trust, while the causes of disease continue, 
and to neglect the only proper remedies, is to trifle with one of 
heaven’s best blessings ; and perhaps, to squander a gift that may 
never be regained. 

The practice of every physician who has possessed opportu- 
nities for observation, is filled with the melancholy consequences 
of this prevailing error. Since the interests of religion, science 
and humanity depend so much upon the eyes, perhaps no better 
service could be rendered to them, than a history of eye-waters, 
with a full exposure of all the mischiefs they have occasioned, 
as universally prescribed by the hand of old women, grave 
divines, lawyers and doctors ; anda general diffusion of correct 
ideas upon the principles of their employment, in the very few 
cases for which they may be considered appropriate remedies. 

Among the various nostrums vended and used under the name 
of eye-waters, to the injury or destruction of much good vision, 
there is one, however, which forms an exception to the above 
reprobations, and which, should it supersede all others, and be 
introduced into the same general practice, would doubtless, till 
the people gain a better light, prove a blessing. This is the 
famous Paris collyrium.* “ An old lady of Paris, whose husband 
had become famous for an eye-water, had the misfortune to lose 
her spouse and his secret together. In this dilemma, harassed 
by applications for the nostrum, she had recourse to the water 
of the Seine, and was not more gratified than surprised, to find 
that the collyrium had lost nothing of its virtue. After having 
enriched herself by a successful traffic, it so chanced that she 
fell sick; and conscience stricken at the prospect of death, 
she applied to an eminent professor of surgery instead of a 
priest, to relieve herself of the burthen of sin with which her 
soul was encumbered. ‘Soyéz tranquille, mon amie,’ said the 
professor, ‘de tous les medecins vous étes le plus innocent: vos 
remédes n’ont fait du mal personne.’ ” 

From the above observations the following important inference 
is drawn, viz. The student whose eyes are affected, should never 
use a collyrium stronger than good river water, without the 
counsel of some skilful, well informed pbysician. 





* Travers on Diseases of the Eyes. 
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VI. It is a well known fact, that the distinct vision of near and 
remote objects requires corresponding changes in the conforma- 
tion of the eye. One office of the muscles attached to it is to 
effect these changes, in order to adapt it accurately to the ever 
varying distances of objects. 

That such changes actually take place, however unconscious 
the mind may be of them, is proved by many facts which come 
under our daily observation. This explains the reason why, 
when several objects are placed at different distances before us, 
they do not appear equally distinct at the same time, though 
both may be in the same axis of the eye. It also accounts for 
the fact that distant objects appear indistinct and somewhat con- 
fused, when we first look at them, after the eyes have been at- 
tentively occupied in examining minute objects, and vice versa ; 
though by continuing to look at them, they soon present their 
ordinary distinct shape and appearance. It explains also the 
fatigue experienced by looking intently at minute objects. It is 
because the muscles of the eye are wearied, like all other mus- 
cles, by intense and long continued contraction. 

It is a law of the muscular system that its power, facility, and 
readiness of action are increased by exercise, and diminished 
or finally lost by disuse. Hence, the difference in the size and 
agility of the muscles of the day-labourer and dancing master, 
and the studious, sedentary man. ‘The muscles of the eye are 
under the influence of the same law. The more they are used, 
the greater the sphere of activity which they acquire. When 
they are seldom or néver used, they become weak and rigid; 
and are finally incapable of strong, vigorous action. Like all 
other muscles, too, they become best fitted for that kind of ac- 
tion to which they are most accustomed, and less for an opposite 
action. Hence, the eyes of the student who is continually poring 
over his books, are best calculated for seeing near objects dis- 
tinctly ; while the eyes that are continually exercised in exam- 
ining distant objects, are least fitted for the distinct vision of such 
as are near and minute. ‘This is the reason why sailors, for 
example, are generally long-sighted ; and watch-makers, stu- 
dents, etc. are so apt to be short-sighted. 

These facts are by no means unimportant; since they lead us 
to another direction which may be of some consequence in pre- 
serving the sight. It is this. ‘The student whose duties oblige 
him to be for the most part intently occupied with his books, 
should not neglect to exercise the eyes also in the examination 
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of distant objects. He should guard against poring continually, 
or almost without intermission, over his books and papers; and 
occasionally look abroad upon more distant objects. When his 
circumstances permit, let him select a room for his study which 
is provided with a distant view. By looking out upon this, and 
exercising the eyes alternately in this manner, he will in the best 
and most agreeable way relieve the muscles from the fatigue of 
continued action; preserve them longer in a natural, perfect 
state ; and diminish the danger of being obliged to have too early 
a recourse to the aid of spectacles. 

But whatever care has been taken of the eyes, however judi- 
ciously they may have been managed, they must, after a certain 
period, begin to be imperfect. As age advances, one of its in- 
evitable consequences is a change in the conformation of the 
eye, which will, in some measure, impair vision. With the pro- 
gress of years, its humours diminish, its form becomes flattened, 
and the pupil grows narrower ; so that the image is removed to 
a greater distance from the retina; less light is admitted to the 
eye; and the muscles have not sufficient power to adapt it to 
the difficulties of its new condition. 

Happily, art has provided an admirable remedy for this 
difficulty, in the invention of spectacles ; by which the student 
may continue his labours and prolong his usefulness. 

Some incorrect opinions prevail respecting the period when 
recourse may be had to the aid of spectacles. Many, influenced 
by these opinions, have seriously injured vision by deferring 
them too long. Not a few have laid up cause for repentance by 
using them too soon. It is therefore important to lay down 
some directions, by which each one may determine with accu- 
racy the rule of safety, and ascertain with correctness when his 
sight may be assisted by spectacles. 

The proper period is various in different individuals. Some 
men require them in very early life. Others. enjoy perfect vis- 
ion without them even to old age. Therefore the question can- 
not be determined, as has been supposed, by the number of our 
years. Whether they are to be used earlier or later, depends 
upon a variety of circumstances, upon the original structure and 
conformation of the eye, upon the care with which it has been 
managed, upon its wise or unwise use in youth, and upon a 
great number of peculiarities and diseases, ever varying in a 
thousand different degrees, in different individuals. 

But fortunately, whatever are the precise nature and variety 
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of these, there are certain signs uniformly presented in every 
case, by which each person may determine accurately the pre- 
cise time when the use of spectacles will be consistent with wis- 
dom and the preservation of his sight. ‘They are the following. 

1. The focus of vision is farther removed from the eye. In 
other words, in order to see small objects distinctly, they must 
be removed farther from the eye than the student has been ac- 
customed to view them. The usual length of this focus of vision 
in a sound, healthy, perfect eye, is from sixteen to twenty inches. 

2. More light is required than formerly for distinct vision. 
Hence the habit of old men, of holding the candle between the 
eyes and the paper when they are reading. 

3. Very small objects, when they are closely examined, ap- 
pear confused, and run into each other. This is especially the 
case when they are of bright, brilliant colours. 

4. The eyes are very easily fatigued by slight efforts and 
straining which would not have affected them previously. There 
is a sense of weariness on viewing near objects, with watering 
of the eyes, and headache, and sometimes redness of the eye- 
lids—so much so that there is a necessity of directing them 
frequently to other objects, in order that they may obtain repose. 

5. The sight is generally weak on awaking from sleep, and 
does not fully recover its accustomed power until some hours 
after—until it has been, in some degree, aroused by the action 
of light and air. 

6. There is always more difficulty in reading small print by 
candle light than by the light of day. 

Whenever any or all these signs are present, the assistance of 
spectacles is not only proper but necessary. The prevalent 
opinion, that the longer they are deferred, the longer the vision 
will retain the strength of youth, is a mistake. It is a mistake, 
which has often brought extreme old age prematurely on the 
eyes. As soon, therefore, as the eye has become sensibly flat- 
tened, and the above mentioned inconveniences arise, not a 
moment should be lost. ‘This is especially important to the stu- 
dious man, who is obliged to use the eyes much. It is to be 
considered the voice of nature calling for aid. Either study 
must be relinquished, or the aid provided; otherwise the eye 
will be seriously injured by the increased efforts which have 
become necessary for distinct vision. 

Many persons thus injure the eyes by deferring the use of 
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spectacles too Jate. But this is not the only mistake that is 
made. They may be also seriously injured and premature old 
age induced, if the glasses are not properly adapted to the actual 
condition of the eyes. If the glass is bad, in other words, if it 
be not accurately conformed to the actual condition of the eye, 
the vision will be in greater danger of being injured with it than 
without it. 

Let the principle then be well understood. Many mistake 
by obtaining glass of too great magnifying power. But this is 
wrong. A proper glass is not one which magnifies the object, 
but which presents it as nearly as possible of its natural size— 
which shews it in a clear, distinct manner, and at the same dis- 
tance at which the person was accustomed to distinguish objects 
when the eye was in its most perfect condition. ‘The lens is 
always too convex, if in order to procure distinct vision, the 
object must be brought nearer to the eye than before the sight 
became impaired. 

By bearing ia mind the natural length of the focus in a perfect 
eye, we may always find the safe rule. It is,as before observed, 
from sixteen to twenty inches. That glass is proper which en- 
ables us to read fine print, or which procures easy, distinct vis- 
ion, at about that distance, and improper when it departs much 
either way from it. The surest proof that the glasses are too 
convex, is when the book, for distinct vision, must be brought 
nearer than formerly to a sound, healthy eye, e. g. eight or nine 
inches. Let the glass always be selected on this principle and 
no other. From ignorance of it or from inattention to it, many 
have weakened vision and deprived themselves of the blessing 
of years of useful labour. If glasses of too great magnifying 
power are chosen at first, the eye will endeavour to accommo- 
date itself to an improper focus, and become so much flattened 
that it will be difficult, sometimes impossible, as age advances 
and the sight grows more imperfect, to find any spectacles 
which will benefit. On the contrary, if they are selected on a 
right principle, if the focal distance is sufficiently long, so as 
only to relieve-the sight and render it natural, it sometimes hap- 
pens that the individual is able in future life to diminish rather 
than increase the power of the glasses; and at last to give up 
the use of them altogether. 

Short-sighted persons require also the assistance of glasses ; 
and by a judicious choice, these will, on several accounts, aid the 
preservation of the sight. They prevent the straining of the eyes, 
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and save much unnecessary labour. They enable a person also to 
avoid the unfavourable positition of the body and head, which 
the short sighted man is obliged to assume ; and which renders 
him more liable than others to congestion of blood about the 
head and eyes. The following are the signs by which he may 
determine whether he needs the aid of glasses. 

1. There is an inability of distinguishing small objects, as com- 
mon print, at the distance of fifteen or twenty inches; and larger 
objects at two feet distance from the eye. 

2. There is a disposition to keep the eye-lids half closed 
while looking at distant objects. 

3. The short-sighted man distinguishes near objects in twi- 
light, better than other men. He can read the finest print, for 
instance, with facility, when the long-sighted man, whose eye is 
sound, is unable to distinguish the capital letters. 

4. He feels a sense of weariness, straining, and distension of 
the eye, by a long examination of distant objects. 

With the existence of these signs he should not delay the use 
of spectacles ;—but like the long-sighted student, he should be 
careful to make a judicious choice, and select such as are exactly 
suited to the actual condition of the eye. ‘The glass should nev- 
er be so strong as to diminish the size of objects, but merely to 
represent them clearly, distinctly, and of their natural size. If 
they are not selected according to this principle, they will in- 
crease the short-sightedness, strain the organs, and augment in- 
stead of diminishing the weakness. 

The long-sighted man, as already observed, will perform an 
essential service to the eyes, by accustoming them, as he advan 
ces in age, to the frequent examination of minute objects. The 
short-sighted man, for the same reason, should be accustomed to 
the examination of more distant objects. By these means, each 
will diminish the tendency to an increase of the changes, which 
are ever taking place, in the course of time. 

Such are the principal facts necessary to be mentioned here. 
There is much other valuable information in books upon this 
branch of our subject, well worthy the attention of those whose 
eyes are the subjects of either of the above mentioned imperfec- 
tions, and which if well understood and obeyed, will essentially 
promote the preservation of the sight.* 


* Consult “ Wells and Adams on Vision ;” Kitchener’s popular lit- 
tle work on “ Economy of the E-yes;” Winkler on the “ Preservation of 
the sight, on optical principles ; ” and various others. 
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Great complaint is often made among students, and especially 
theological students, of the injurious effects of Greek type and 
Hebrew points. Since they have been frequently regarded as 
the chief origin and cause of diseases of the eyes, they seem to 
demand a few observations in this place. 

With respect to the former, | would barely remark, that if the 
type of the author and of the lexicon is sufficiently large and 
clear, there seems to be no good reason why the study of the 
Greek language should occasion injury to the eyes. But while 
Polymicrian editions of the Greek classics, and such copies as 
those of Schrevelius’ Lexicon are in use, we may expect that 
weakness of the eyes will be the inevitable consequence. Let 
the student. expend his money wisely, in the purchase of 
such text books as are printed with a clear, handsome type, 
and he will not be compelled to suspend his studies for want of 
sight, and obliged to repeat to himself in bitterness of heart, as 
he looks over his miserable, closely crowded volumes, the old 
maxim, “ Penny wise, and pound foolish.” 

Perhaps I may be allowed to suggest, with all due deference 
to the scholarship of the present day, another cause, to show that 
the study of the Greek language, is not as the lawyers say, ma- 
lum in se,—not necessarily hurtful to the eyes. ‘There is noth- 
ing more trying to the sight than to be forever learning—in oth- 
er words, nothing is more difficult than the practice of a half 
formed habit; which through want of application or energy, on 
our part, never becomes natural to us. What is more difficult 
for example, than to be practising a half learned tune, or at- 
tempting to sing an air of which we know next to nothing ? 

I suspect this principle may be applied to the subject before 
us. The student often does not become sufficiently familiar with 
the Greek to read it with ease. This at once explains the mys- 
tery. Obliged to pore over a certain quantity every day; to ex- 
amine words with which his eyes are but little acquainted, and 
his heart still less—continually shifting his eyes from the page 
to the lexicon, and from the lexicon to the grammar ; his mind 
in the mean while, perplexed, provoked, and feverish—no won- 
der that his eyes grow weak! A thorough scholar is delivered 
from much of this drudgery. At the commencement, when he 
begins the study of the language in youth, he proceeds gradually, 
and makes steady but gentle progress ; until at length, the Greek 
letters are as familiar to him as those of his mother tongue. 
This leads me to mention another cause, which though unsus- 
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pected, may occasion weakness of the eyes. Many of our 
young men fit themselves for admission to the university in a 
hurry. Almost every thing is done in hurry in our country ; 
perhaps nothing more so than the business of education. ‘Thus 
they are compelled to study day and night, in order to be pre- 
pared for the approaching examination. Eyes that have been 
accustomed to but little use, are suddenly called to steady and 
laborious action. Can any one be surprised at the result, that 
such immoderate use of the organ should weaken it? And how 
easy and natural the inference, since the mode of preserving the 
sight has been such a neglected subject, that a full amount of 
the blame should be thrown upon the Greek type! The won- 
der is rather that so many escape uninjured, than that here and 
there the eyes of a student are made weak and become un- 
fitted for labour. 

Those who are fond of the study of the Greek literature, may 
undoubtedly injure the eye-sight by immoderate reading, how- 
ever familiar their eyes may be with text; just as one who is 
fond of novels or any other reading will weaken the organ by 
reading too long, by an improper light, immediately after meals, 
etc. 

This word meals, suggests another cause of weakness. 
Some students, who are in the habit of postponing their studies 
till the last moment, when the recitation, for instance, is to take 
place in the afternoon, will go immediately from dinner to their 
books. If instead of such procrastination, they could be per- 
suaded to become familiar with the lessons a day or two be- 
forehand, so that an easy review at this unfavourable hour 
might be substituted for hard study, the eyes would be less in- 
jured ; and their progress in knowledge more sure and rapid. 
All good rules seem to harmonize to produce one result. Their 
eyes and their minds, if this improvement were adopted, would 
be strengthened. 

So much for the Greek. We cannot believe that the study 
of it is peculiarly injurious to the eyes. Hundreds, whose eyes 
appear to be originally possessed of no extraordinary strength, 
are in the daily habit of reading it, with impunity. The injuri- 
ous effects therefore, which are attributed to this, should be as- 
cribed to some of the other causes above mentioned. Were it 
studied wisely, acquired gradually, learned thoroughly, and not 
in a hurry, were the type of sufficient size, and not read by im- 
proper light, we should probably hear little complaint of the 
dangerous consequences of the study of the Greek language. 
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With regard to the Hebrew, having never studied it, I can 
speak only from analogy and observation. 

From a slight examination of the Hebrew text, which indeed 
appears to an unpractised eye, “horrible and grim,” I should 
say that the language ought to be studied by beginners with 
great care. I apprehend that much evil has been created by 
the neglect of this rule. I have been informed that the young 
men who enter the Seminary at Andover, are much in the hab- 
it of making the study of the Hebrew, which is preparatory to 
their examination for admission, the work of only a few weeks. 
Hence, they are no doubt hurried. Sufficient time is not al- 
lowed for obedience to the good old maxim, “ festina lente.” 
They pursue their studies perhaps to a late hour of the evening, or 
directly after meals. ‘That which should have been the work of 
months, is made the work of a few days. No wonder that the 
eyes by such unwonted action, are strained and weak ! 

Hebrew points doubtless require a closer attention than the 
common English letters. Yet there is nothing in them pecu- 
liarly calculated to injure the eye, if a knowledge of them is ac- 
quired slowly, if the period of study is at first short, and length- 
ened gradually. 

From an observation of facts also, I should conclude that the 
study of Hebrew is not necessarily hurtful. So far as I can 
learn, the best scholars in that language are not troubled with 
weakness of sight.* Unless then those who complain of He- 
brew, can prove that some idiosyncracy exists in their power of 
vision, rendering them exceptions to the rule established by this 
fact, they must attribute their weak eyes to some other cause 
than the Hebrew. 

Perhaps they will find, on a more impartial examination, the 
real sources of evil in some of the above mentioned causes of 
weakness. No man whose eyes are originally weak, or injured 
by disease, can expect to put them to great use in the study of 
any dead language, with impunity. Neither if his knowledge of 
Hebrew is slight and superficial, so that the text always ap- 
pears a mystic page, or if it has been studied at improper times, 
or too intently, or while neglecting the general health, is it fair 
that its little points should be compelled to bear the blame. It is 
a maxim in law, that every man is innocent until proved guilty. 





* This is certainly true of the most distinguished scholars in Eu- 
rope and America.—Ep. 
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And while so many other causes of mischief are implicated, He- 
brew points may well be acquitted under this equitable rule. 
Especially if some of the best scholars stand ready to give in 
their evidence, and testify that the Hebrew language is inoffen- 
sive to the eyes, its character must go clear, notwithstanding the 
complaints of other men. 

Let the language be more thoroughly studied—let the eye be 
made perfectly familiar with it, (and to this end the mind must 
be master of it,) let the rules laid down for the preservation of 
the eyes, in their ordinary every day use, be observed with care ; 
and I should not be afraid to prophesy, that the reproach will 
ere long be wiped away from the Hebrew—and that it will cease 
to be regarded as one of the decided enemies of strong and 
healthy vision.* 

We have, thus, in a very general manner, attempted to go 
over this important subject. We have endeavoured to explain 
the principles upon which the light under all circumstances is 
to be regulated, so as best to suit the labouring eye ; to shew the 
periods of the day in which the organ may be used with the 
most advantage, and the least danger of injury ; and the amount 
of labour to which it should be subjected, in its varying condi- 
tions in different individuals. We have adverted also to its in- 


* In a note accompanying the manuscript, the author remarks: 
“It is certain that not a few of the young men from Andover, who 
have applied for advice, confidently attributed all the woes of their 
poor eyes to Hebrew; though it never appeared to me so much to 
be blamed, as costive bowels, want of exercise, and various other 
mistakes and follies.” If it be indeed the peculiar forms of the Greek 
and Hebrew characters, which thus occasion weakness and diseases 
of the eye, we must of course expect to find the Greeks and Jews, 
and also the Arabs,—or at least the learned among these nations,— 
the victims of these maladies, a sore-eyed, blinded race. The fact, 
however, is just the reverse ; and we may therefore properly acquit 
the Greek and Hebrew letters of any intrinsic malignity. The truth 
seems to be, that any species of characters to which the eye is unaccus- 
tomed, and which therefore demand a closer attention than ordina- 
ry, tend in a greater or less degree to strain the eyes, and thus ulti- 
mately produce disease. Thus a page of Italic is read with much 
less facility than one in ordinary type; the eye must rest upon it 
with more intentness, and may thus be overstrained ; in the same 
way that the eyes are strained by the exertion requisite in order to 
read at twilight.—Ep. 
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separable connexions, and consequent sympathies with the gen- 
eral system ; and pointed out some of the important rules ne- 
cessarily arising from those connexions. We have alluded to 
some of the bad habits in which students indulge, to the great 
injury of the eyes ; and directed the attention to some of the 
plain simple means, prophylactic and remedial, which were nat- 
urally presented by the views that have been taken of the sub- 
ject. 

If we mistake not, the secret but least suspected causes of 
much of the suffering and privations of studious men from weak- 
ness of the eyes, may be found in the neglect of some of the 
above principles, or the indulgence of some of the above men- 
tioned errors. 

It is obvious that the present occasion has only permitted a 
very superficial examination of the subject. Its vital impor- 
tance to the cause of literature and religion demands a more 
thorough investigation. But perhaps enough has been said, to 
impress the mind with its importance ; and to induce some who 
may read these pages, to give it the more accurate examination 
which it deserves. 

In conclusion, we would urge this as a solemn duty upon all 
who regard their individual happiness, or desire to render their 
usefulness as extensive as possible, by bringing all the powers 
which God has bestowed upon them, into full and permanent 
activity. Especially is this duty binding upon the clergy. 
They, be it ever remembered, “are not their own, they are 
bought with a price.” ‘They profess to be devoted “body and 
soul to the service of the Lord.” ‘They therefore, above all men, 
are least excusable, if they wantonly suffer any of these powers, 
from ambition, neglect, or unjustifiable ignorance, to be squander- 
ed or lost. 
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Art. IV. Aveustine on toe Art or Preacuine. 


From his Work: “ De Doctrina Christiana,” Lib. 1V. Translated from the Latin, by Oliver 
A. Taylor, Res. Licent. in the Theol. Sem. Andover. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue following treatise, which is a translation of the fourth 
book of Augustine’s work, De Doctrina Christiana, and be- 
longs to the department of homiletics, has often been quoted, 
and recommended to the young minister’s attentive perusal.” 
This fact alone would furnish a sufficient apology for its appear- 
ance in an English dress. ‘There is however no need of such 
an apology. It may, indeed, have in part derived its celebrity 
from that of its author, and not altogether from real merit. 
That it does not contain some things of doubtful utility is not 
pretended, nor that it contains many specific directions for the 
composition of a sermon. ‘Taken as a whole, however, it is 
characterized by good taste and sense, and must be looked upon 
as a valuable treatise. ‘The author certainly appears to have 
understood his subject,—far better indeed, than he did that of 
the three preceding books,—and he certainly writes better re- 
specting the rules of preaching, than with all his piety he can be 
admitted to have preached.* 

In addition to this, the treatise derives high value from histo- 
rical considerations. From the time of Paul down to the refor- 
mation, it was the only work that appeared, which, strictly 
speaking, deserved the name of a homiletical treatise. Much 
indeed was written which had a greater or less bearing upon the 
sacred office ; but it was generally adapted to a monastic mode 
of teaching, and contained little or nothing substantial. Chry- 


‘ The title of the work does not exactly correspond to its contents, 
as may be seen by comparing it with Augustine’s introductory para- 
graph, below. See Schrickh, Chr. K. G. Th. XV. p. 351. 

2 See Milner’s Church Hist. Vol. II. p. 302 sq. Bost. 1822. Also, 
Fenelon’s Dialogues on the Eloquence of the Pulpit, and his Letter to 
the French Academy, both of which are to be found in the Young 
Preacher’s Manual. 


3 See Schréckh, Chr. K. G. Th. XV. p. 361 sq. 
Vou. I. No. 11. 73 
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sostom’s six books On the Priesthood,‘ rich as they were in ma- 
ny respects, were mostly destitute of remarks of a homiletical 
character. The same is true of the work of Gregory the Great, 
De Cura Pastorali, notwithstanding it enjoyed great popularity 
in its day, was almost immediately translated into Greek, was cir- 
culated throughout the churches, and, in the ninth century, trans- 
lated into English by Alfred the Great for the use of the English 
clergy. The works which emanated from Arnulph archbishop 
of Lisieux,® William archbishop of Paris,’ Humbert de Roma- 
nis,®> and John Reuchlin,? were still less perfect. Augustine’s 
treatise stood alone, and was the work from which Lather him- 
self drew his first directions respecting preaching.’® It has often 
been drawn from by writers upon homiletics, since his time, 
and together with the rest of the work, been translated and 
published in various modern languages. 

So far as I have succeeded in exhibiting the spirit of Augustine 
in English, the following treatise may be considered as a fair spe- 
cimen of the writings of him of whom Erasmus says, “ Ingenii feli- 
citas, prorsus erat ‘incomparabilis ; ; sive acumen spectes, vel ob- 
scurissima facile penetrans, sive capacis memoriae fidem, sive vim 
quandam mentis indefatigabilem ;”” and whom i in another place he 


4 See Opp. Chrysost. Par. 1718, Tom. I. p- “362 sq. ‘Schmid, An- 
leit. zum Kanzelvortrag, 'Th. IIT. p. 141 sq. 


5 Schmid, p. 190 sq. Milner, III. p. 72. comp. p. 143 sq. Also 
Bower’s Lives of the Popes, Tom. II. p. 542. 


6 He died about the year 1182. The work of his referred to, is a 
sermon delivered in a council at Tours. It is to be found in the 


Biblioth. Max. Pat. T. XXII. p. 1323 sq. 


7 He died about the year 1240. The work referred to is called, 
Rhetorica divina, or Ars oratoria eloquentiae divinae. It was pub- 
lished at Paris, 1516, in 8vo. There is also an old edition extant 
without date or place. 


8 Humbert de Romanis in Burgundy, General of the Dominican 
order* He died in the year 1274. The work of his referred to, is a 
treatise in two books, entitled, De eruditione concionatorum, and is to 
he found in the Bibl. Max. Pat. T. XXV. p. 424 sq. 

9 He died in 1521. The work referred to, is entitled, Liber con- 
gestorum de arte praedicandi, and has gone through several editions. 
Comp. Schmid, p. 271 sq. 


10 See Schuler, Geschichte der Veriinderungen im Predigen, 1 ster 
Theil, p. 39 sq. 
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declares, “ In docendo sedulus, in redarguendo nervosus, in ex- 
hortando fervidus, in consolando blandus, ubique pius, et vere 
Christianam spirans mansuetudinem.” To do this however is 
not an easy task, for few of the fathers write in a more perplexed 
style. His long and involved sentences, the incessant and 
sometimes not very nice use he makes of particles, and the 
various subtilties and witty turns, render him difficult to be un- 
derstood ; while his numerous quibbles, alliterations, and anti- 
thetical expressions, render him difficult to be translated. On 
this subject let the same author already quoted, be judge. 
“ Habet Augustinus,” says he, “suum quoddam dicendi genus, 
argutum et periodis in longum productis multa convolvens ; 
quod lectorem et familiarem, et acutum, et attentum, et bene 
memorem requirit, denique taedii laborisque patientem ; quales 
non ita multos reperias.”''! ‘To obviate some of these difficulties, 
and exhibit the spirit of the original to as good advantage as 
possible, several of those passages in which Augustine indulges 
in a play on words, are inserted in the notes. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that the reader who would do full justice to the 
merits of this treatise, must throw himself into the circumstances 
of the age in which it was composed.—TRansLaTor. 


AuGUSTINE ON PREACHING. 


Tus work, inscribed De Doctrina Christiana, I divided into 
two parts, at the very outset. Having in a proem responded 
to some who would be likely to find fault with it, I proceeded 
to say : “There are two things in which the proper mode of 
treating the Scriptures mainly consists; namely, the mode of 
finding out the things which are to be understood [interpretation ], 
and the mode of exhibiting what has thus been discovered 
epee Of each of these we will treat in succession.” 

s | have already had occasion to speak much at large respect- 
ing the mode of discovering truth, and have occupied three 
books, I here propose, with the divine assistance, to say a few 
things concerning the exhibition of the truth to others, confining 
myself if possible to one book, that the whole work may be com- 
prised in four parts. 

In the first place, I must check the anticipations of the reader, 
who may suppose that I am about to deliver rhetorical precepts, 


_ - 


11 See Cave’s Histor. Literar. Vol. I. p, 292. 
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such as are learned and taught in secular schools; and must 
admonish him not to anticipate from me, any thing of the kind. 
Not indeed because they are of no use; but because, however 
useful, they are to be learned elsewhere, by those who have 
leisure to improve by them ; but they must not be sought for in 
this or any other production of mine. 

By means of the rhetorical art, men are persuaded of things 
both true and false. Who then will presume to say that, as op- 
posed to error, ¢ruth should rely unarmed upon her defenders ? 
that he indeed, who attemps to persuade his hearers of what is 
false, may properly have learned how to render them favoura- 
bly disposed, attentive, and docile, in a proem; while he who 
desires to persuade them of what is true, must not have learned 
how to accomplish this? that the former may utter what is false 
as if it were true, in a brief and perspicuous manner; while the 
latter must utter what is true, in such a way as to render it 
tedious to hear, difficult to understand, and unpleasant to be- 
lieve? that the one may assail the truth with false arguments, 
and may maintain error; while the other is unable either to de- 
fend the truth or refute falsehood? that he whose object it is 
to move and compel the minds of his audience to embrace er- 
ror, may terrify, depress, excite, and exhort with fervour ; while 
the advocate of truth must be sleepy, sluggish, and frigid? Who 
can be so tasteless as to relish this?* Since then the faculty of 
eloquence, which proves of such efficacy in inculcating either 
right or wrong, truth or falsehood, stands thus on common 
ground, why should it not be employed by the good in contend- 
ing for the truth, as well as usurped by the bad in sustaining 
the vain and fatal cause of iniquity and error? 

But whatever observations and precepts there are respecting 
this subject, beyond the scope of the present work ;—precepts, 
which, in connexion with that skill which results from extensive 
and habitual exercise in speaking and the constant use of ele- 
gant language, go to form what is called eloquence; they are 
to be learned at a suitable and convenient age and in a time set 
apart for the very purpose, by those who can learn them with 


* Augustine, in all his works, exhibits a fondness for playful 
turns, alliterations, and antithetical expressions. In the above there 
is in the original something of his playfulness : “ Quis ita desipiat, 
ut hoc sapiat.”—Tr. 
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facility. Indeed, the princes of Roman eloquence have not 
hesitated to affirm, that whosoever does not acquire this art with 
facility, will never acquire it at all.| Whether this be true or 
not, we need not inquire. Even upon the supposition that it is 
possible for those who are slow in acquisition, ultimately to be- 
come masters of the rules of eloquence, I do not think these rules 
of so much importance as to render it necessary for men who 
have arrived at years of maturity, or even the sober period of 
life, to spend their time in acquiring them. It is enough that 
they be made the study of youth; not of all those indeed whom 
we could wish to have educated for the church; but of those 
among them who are urged by no necessity more pressing, or 
more deserving of preference. If a man have an acute and 
fervid mind, he will more easily acquire the art of eloquence 
by reading and hearing the eloquent, than by following the pre- 
cepts of eloquence. Nor are there wanting ecclesiastical pro- 
ductions, in addition to the sacred canon savingly deposited in 
the ark of authority,? of themselves sufficient, without any such 
aid, to furnish a man of a ready and capacious mind, with the 
very eloquence they exhibit ; provided he read them and carefully 
attend to their contents, uniting therewith exercises in writing, 
dictating, and speaking, on such subjects as are agreeable to the 
requisitions of faith and piety. If, on the other hand, a man 
have not such a mind, he will either be unable to acquire the 
precepts of eloquence at all; or, if after having been inculcat- 
ed with much labour, he acquire them in part, he will derive no 
benefit from them. Of those even who have learned them, and 
speak with copiousness and elegance, it is not all that can think 
of them in speaking, and regulate their discourse accordingly, un- 
less these precepts are the very object of discussion. Nay, lL 
imagine there are very few able to speak well, and think at the 
same time of the rules for doing so; inasmuch as caution 
must be exercised, lest, while the mind is intent upon speaking 
by art, it forget what was to be expressed. And yet the speech- 
es and discourses of the eloquent are found full of the precepts 
of eloquence,—precepts, of which they never once thought for 


' See Cicero, De Oratore, Cap. 25 sq. p. 42 sq. Bost. ed. 

2 “ Praeter canonem in auctoritatis arce salubriter collocatum ; 
that is, the authority of councils or the church. The original evi- 
dently contains an allusion to the manner in which the law was pre- 
served in the ark.—Tr. 


? 
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the purpose of becoming eloquent, nor while exhibiting their el- 
oquence ; and this too, whether they have learned them or totally 
neglected them. These precepts are found there as the result 
of eloquence ; they are not put there as the cause of it. 

Infants learn to talk merely by learning of those who talk ; 
and why cannot men become eloquent without the agency of 
art, merely by hearing and reading the discourses of the elo- 

uent, and imitating them, so far as it can be done with effect ? 
Do we not find by examples that this is possible? Indeed we 
have known many, without rhetorical precepts, more eloquent 
than multitudes who had learned them; but none who were 
eloquent, without having read and heard the speeches and dis- 
courses of the eloquent. Thus boys would not need the aid 
of the grammatical art, the object of which is to teach one to 
speak with purity, were they permitted to live and grow up with 
those who always spoke with purity. In this case, being igno- 
rant of what is faulty, they would, with their correct habits, im- 
mediately detect and avoid whatever they heard that was faulty 
from the mouths of others, just as a citizen, though unlearned, 
detects errors of speech in a rustic. 

He then who handles and teaches the word of God, should 
be a defender of the true faith, and a vanquisher of error ; 
should both teach what is good, and unteach what is bad ; and in 
accomplishing this, the object of preaching, he should conciliate 
the adverse, excite the remiss, and point out to the ignorant 
their duty and future prospects. When however he finds his 
audience favourably disposed, attentive, and docile, or succeeds 
in rendering them so, then other things are to be done, as the 
case may require. If they are to be instructed, then, to make 
them acquainted with the subject in question, narration must be 
employed ; and to establish what is doubtful, resort must be had 
to reasoning and evidence. If they are to be moved rather 
than instructed, then, to arouse them from stupor in putting 
their knowledge into practice, and bring them to yield full 
assent to those things which they confess to be true, there will 
be need of the higher powers of eloquence; it will be nec- 
essary to entreat, reprove, excite, restrain, and do whatsoever 
else may prove effectual in moving the heart. 

All this, indeed, is what most men constantly do, with respect 
to those things which they undertake to accomplish by speaking. 
Some, however, in their way of doing it, are blunt, frigid, inele- 
gant; others, ingenious, ornate, vehement. Now he who en- 
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gages in the business of which I am treating, must be able to 
speak and dispute with wisdom, even if he cannot do so with elo- 
quence, in order that he tay profit his audience ; although he 
will profit them less in this case, than if he could combine wis- 
dom and eloquence together. He who abounds in eloquence 
without wisdom, is certainly so much the more to be avoided, 

from the very fact that the hearer is delighted with what it is 
useless to hear, and thinks what is said, to be true, because it is 
spoken with elegance. Nor did this sentiment escape the no- 
tice of those among the ancients, who yet regarded it as impor- 
tant to teach the art of rhetoric; they confessed, that wisdom 
without eloquence profited states very little, but that eloquence 
without wisdom profited them not at all, and generally proved 
highly injurious.' If therefore those who taught the precepts of 
eloquence, even though ignorant of the true, that is, the celes- 
tial wisdom ‘which cometh down from the Father of lights,’ 
were compelled by the instigations of truth to make such a con- 
fession, and that too in the very books in which their principles 
were developed ; are we not under far higher obligations to ac- 
knowledge the same thing, who are the sons and daughters of 
this heavenly wisdom? Now a man speaks with greater or less 
wisdom, according to the proficiency he has made in the sacred 
Scriptures. I do not mean in reading them and committing 
them to memory, but in rightly understanding them, and dili- 
gently searching into their meaning. There are those who read 
them and yet neglect them—who read them to remember the 
words, but neglect to understand them. To these, without any 
doubt, those persons are to be preferred, who, retaining less the 
words of the Scriptures, search after their genuine signification 
with the inmost feelings of the heart.2 But better than both 
is he, who can repeat them when he pleases, and at the same 
time understands them as they ought to be understood. 

It is necessary, therefore, for him who is bound to speak 
with wisdom, even what he cannot speak with eloquence, to 
have the words of Scripture at command. Indeed, it becomes 
him, in proportion to the poverty he discovers in his own words, 
to enrich himself with the expressions of Scripture ; in order, that 
whatever he expresses in his own language, he may, by their aid, 


! Cicero, De Inventione, L. I. c. I. p. 186. 


2 “Cor earum sui cordis oculis vident ;’ a play upon the word cor. 
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prove ; that thus he who is weak in his own declarations, may 
acquire strength, as it were, by the testimony of the mighty. In- 
deed, he who is less able to delight by speaking, can yet delight 
by proving. 

Moreover, 1 enjoin it upon him who would combine elo- 
quence with wisdom, by which he will certainly become more 
effective, to read and listen to the eloquent, and imitate them 
in exercises, rather than apply to the teachers of the rhe- 
torical art; provided those whom he hears and reads, were, or 
are now, justly celebrated, not merely for their eloquence, but 
also for their wisdom. ‘To hear those who speak eloquently, is 
delightful ; but to hear those who speak with wisdom, is saluta- 
ry ; and hence the Scripture says, not that ‘the multitude of the 
eloquent,’ but ‘of the wise, is the safety of the people.’ As, 
however, bitter remedies must often be taken, so injurious 
sweetness must always be avoided. But what can be better than 
the union of the salutary with the delightful, or the delightful 
with the salutary ? for in proportion to the delight created in 
this case, will be the ease with which the salutary becomes 
profitable.* Accordingly, there are ecclesiastical writers, who 
have handled sacred subjects, not only with wisdom, but also 
with eloquence ; for the reading of whose productions time itself 
would not suffice, any more than they can with propriety remain 
wholly unknown to persons of study and leisure. 

Here perhaps some one will ask, Whether the authors of the 
inspired writings, which, agreeably to authority upon which we 
may most safely rely, constitute our sacred canon, are to be 
pronounced wise only, or also eloquent? It is a question easily 
answered with me and those who agree with me as to the sub- 
ject before us. So far as I can understand the Scriptures, there 
is not only nothing more wise, but also nothing more eloquent; 
and I presume to say, that every one who rightly understands 
what they express, immediately perceives, that they ought not 
to have expressed it in any other manner. Indeed, as there is 
one kind of eloquence appropriate to youth, and another, to old 
age, and eloquence ceases to be eloquence when | it loses this 


: Wisd. of Sol. 6: 26, Eng. \ version, verse 24, 


2 Another instance of Augustine’s mode of playing upon words: 
“Sicut autem saepe sumenda sunt et amara salubria, ita semper vi- 
tanda est perniciosa dulcedo. Sed salubri suavitate vel suavi salubri- 
tate quid melius? Quanto enim magis illic appetitur suavitas, tanto 
facilius salubritas prodest.—TR. 
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personal congruity ; so also there is a kind of eloquence appro- 
priate to those dignified with the highest authority and manifestly 
divine. ‘This eloquence the sacred writers possess ; nor would 
another kind become them, nor this become others; for to them 
it is appropriate, but for others it might seem too humble, just 
in proportion as it excels in solidity, rather than in empty show. 
Where I do not understand them, the eloquence of the Scriptures 
is to me, indeed, less apparent; but still I do not doubt, that 
they are as eloquent in this case as in the other. The very ob- 
scurity in which their divine and saving words are involved, must 
have been mingled with such a degree of eloquence, as that our 
intellects may profit by it, not only in invention, but also by 
exercise. 

Did time permit, I might, in those sacred productions which 
Divine Providence has provided for our instruction, and for our 
guidance from this world of wickedness to a world of bliss, 
point out all those ornaments and fine qualities of eloquence, of 
which those feel so proud, who esteem their own language above 
that of the sacred writers, not on account of its grandeur, but of 
its turgidity. It is not, however, those qualities of their elo- 
quence which delight me more than words can express, that 
are common to them with the orators or the poets of the Gen- 
tiles; but what attracts me most, and fills me with aston- 
ishment, is the fact, that they have so used the eloquence of this 
latter class of writers in connexion with another kind of their 
own, that it is neither wanting. in their productions, nor yet ren- 
dered prominent. It became them, indeed, neither to dis- 
claim its assistance, nor yet to exhibit it by way of ostenta- 
tion ; the first of which they would have done, had they wholly 
rejected it; and the second they might be thought to have done, 
had they left it easily discoverable. In truth, in the passages 
where it is recognised by the learned, the things spoken are 
such, that the words in which they are uttered, seem not to be 
employed by the speaker, but as it were spontaneously furnished 
by the things themselves; as if you perceived wisdom coming 
forth from her habitation, that is, the breast of the wise man, and 
eloquence, like an inseparable handmaid, following unsolicited 
in her train. 

Who does not perceive what the apostle intended to say, and 
how wisely he has expressed himself:* “ We glory in tribulations ; 


° Bork: 5:35. 
Vor. Il. No. 11. 
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knowing that tribulation worketh patience ; and patience, experi- 
ence; and experience, hope; and: hope maketh not ashamed ; 
because the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost which is given unto us?” Should any one, unskil- 
fully skilled (if I may so express myself) in the art of rhetoric, 
contend, that the apostle here followed the precepts of the rheto- 
rical art, would he not excite the smiles of Christians, both learned 
and unlearned? And yet we here discover the figure of speech 
called in Greek xA/uaé, climax, but by some of the Latins gra- 
datio, rather than scala; a figure in which the words or mean- 
ings are successively connected together, and arise one from 
another ; as in this case, where, from tribulation we have pa- 
tience ; from patience, experience ; and from experience, hope. 
Here we also discover another beauty ; for after the enunciation, 
with a certain quantity of voice, of several short sentences, such 
as we call members and clauses, caesa, but the Greeks xwia 
and xoupata, colons and commas in the original sense of the 
words, there follows what we call an ambitus or circuitus, but 
the Greeks, meglodog¢ a period, in the enunciation of which, the 
voice of the speaker is suspended till the close.* In the above 
quotation, for instance, in what precedes the period, the words, 
for tribulation worketh patience, constitute the first member ;— 
and patience, experience, the second ;—and experience, hope, 
the third. Then the period itself is added, or the whole is con- 
cluded with three members; of which the words, and hope 
maketh not ashamed, is the first ;~because the love of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts, is the second ; and, by the Holy 
Ghost which is given unto us, the third. Now these and all 





* To have a full apprehension of the above, and some remarks 
which follow, it should be recollected, that by the ancients a very 
short member was called a comma, whether simple or compound ; 
and a longer one a colon ; or in Latin, caesa and membra ; also, that 
a very short sentence was likewise called a comma, whether simple 
or compound, and a longer one, a colon. A sentence composed of 
more words than would consist with either of these two terms, par- 
ticularly, if so put together in corresponding parts, as to be easily 
distinguished by a proper elevation and cadence of the voice, was 
called a period, from megiodos, that is, a sentence, the sense of which 
is complete in itself. Such a period can never contain less than two 
members, and rarely more than four, Hence, the above terms are to 
be carefully distinguished from each other. See Ward’s System of 
Oratory, Vol. I. p, 344.—Tr. 
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such sentences are delivered agreeably to the rhetorical art. 
While, therefore, we do not say that the apostle followed the 
precepts of eloquence, we deny not, that eloquence is found in 
the train of his wisdom. 

In his second epistle to the Corinthians, he rebukes certain 
false apostles who were of the Jews and had been calumniating 
his character ; and as he was thus obliged to speak of himself,— 
while attributing this very thing to his folly, with what wisdom, 
and what eloquence does he speak! Yea, he stands forth as a 
companion of wisdom, a leader of eloquence ; following the one 
and preceding the other, not rejecting her that follows!! “1 
say again,” says he,® “ Let no man think me a fool; if otherwise, 
yet as a fool receive me, that I may boast myself a little. That 
which I speak, I speak not after the Lord, but as it were fool- 
ishly, in this confidence of boasting. Seeing that many glory 
after the flesh, I will glory also. For ye suffer fools gladly, 
seeing ye yourselves are wise. For ye suffer, if a man bring 
you into bondage, if a man devour you, if a man take of you, if 
a man exalt himself, if a man smite you on the face. I speak 
as concerning reproach, as though we had been weak. How- 
beit whereinsoever any is bold, (I speak foolishly,) I am bold 
also. Are they Hebrews? so am I. Are they Israelites? so 
am I. Are they the seed of Abraham? soamI. Are they 
the ministers of Christ? (I speak as a fool) I am more; in la- 
bours more abundant, in stripes above measure, in prisons more 
frequent, in deaths oft. Of the Jews five times received I forty 
stripes save one. ‘Thrice was I beaten with rods; once was | 
stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day have I 
been in the deep; in journeyings often, in perils of waters, in 
perils of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by 
the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in 
perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren ; in weariness 
and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fast- 
ings often, in cold and nakedness. Besides those things that 
are without, that which cometh upon me daily, the care of all the 
churches. Who is weak, and I am not weak? who is offended, 
andI burn not? If I must needs glory, I will glory of the things 
which concern mine infirmities.” With what wisdom this pas- 


1 Comes sapientiae, dux eloquentiae, illam sequens, istam praece- 
dens et sequentem non respuens. 


2 2 Cor. 11: 16—30. 
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sage is expressed, the wakeful will discover atonce. Nay, even 
the snoring will arouse to notice the stream of its eloquence. 
But further, he who is acquainted with the subject, will ac- 
knowledge, that in the preceding extract, the entire form of the 
diction, the aspect, as it were, of the expression, by which even 
the ignorant are delighted and moved, has been produced by an 
appropriate diversification of those clauses called xouuata by the 
Greeks, those members and periods, concerning which I have 
just spoken above. From the commencement of it onwards, 
we meet with periods. Of these, the first is of the smallest kind 
or composed of two members, it being impossible for periods 
to contain less, though they may contain more. _ It stands thus : 
‘I say again,—let no man think mea fool.’ Then comes an- 
other of three members : ‘If otherwise,—yet as a fool receive 
me,—that I may boast myself a little.’ The third has four 
members : ‘ That which I speak,—I speak not after the Lord, 
—but as it were foolishly,—in this confidence of boasting.’ The 
fourth has two: ‘Seeing that many glory after the flesh— 
I will glory also.’ The fifth also has two: ‘ For ye suffer fools 
gladly,—seeing ye yourselves are wise.’ The sixth also has 
two: ‘ For ye suffer,—if a man bring you into bondage.’ Then 
follow three caesa or clauses: ‘If a man devour you,— if a man 
take of you,—if a man exalt himself.’ Then three members : 
‘If a man smite you on the face,—I speak as concerning re- 
proach,—as though we had been weak.’ A period of three 
members is then added : ‘ Howbeit whereinsoever any is bold, 
—(I speak foolishly,)—I am bold also.’ We then have three 
clauses in the interrogative form, and three opposed to them by 
way of answer; three being opposed to three: ‘ Are they He- 
brews ?—so am I.—Are they Israelites ?—so am [.—Are they 
the seed of Abraham ?—so am I.’ In the fourth place, howev- 
er, though we meet with a clause likewise in the interrogative 
form, we find the answer given by a member instead of another 
clause : ‘ Are they the ministers of Christ >—(I speak as a fool,) 
I more.’ Four clauses now follow, by means of which, while 
the interrogation is left at an appropriate distance, the answer to it 
is drawn out with diffuseness: ‘In labours more abundant,—io 
stripes above measure,—in prisons more frequent,—in deaths 
oft.’ A short period now intervenes, for it must be marked 
in utterance, with a suspended tone of voice; here the words, 
‘Of the Jews five times,’ constitute the first member, and the 
words, * Received I forty stripes save one,’—the second. Resort 
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is now again had to clauses, of which three are introduced : 
‘thrice was I beaten with rods,;—once was I stoned,—thrice I 
suffered shipwreck ;’ and a member is then added: ‘ A night 
and a day have I been in the deep.’ Fourteen clauses now 
follow, flowing on with a most appropriate impetuosity : ‘ In jour- 
neyings often,—in perils of waters,—in perils of robbers,—in 
perils by mine own countrymen,—in perils by the heathen,— 
in perils in the city,—in perils in the wilderness,—in perils in 
the sea,—in perils among false brethren—in weariness and 
painfulness,—in watchings often,—in hunger and _ thirst,—in 
fastings often,—in cold and nakedness.’ A period of three mem- 
bers now intervenes: ‘ Besides those things which are without, 
—that which cometh upon me daily,—the care of all the 
churches.’ 'To this he adds two members by way of interroga- 
tion : ‘ Who is weak, and I am not weak ?>—who is offended, and 
I burn not?” ‘Then, as a kind of breathing place, the whole is 
closed with a period of two members : ‘If I must needs glory,— 
I will glory of the things which concern mine infirmities.’, What 
follows after this impetuous current of thought, when, by the 
introduction of a short narration, he rests as it were and causes 
his hearer to rest, is inexpressibly delightful and beautiful ; for he 
goes on to say: “The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which is blessed forevermore, knoweth that I lie not ;” 
and then he tells us in a few words, the dangers he had incur- 
red, and how he had escaped from them. 

It would be tedious to pursue this subject, or point out the 
same things in other parts of the sacred Scriptures. Had I 
resolved indeed, to point out the figures of rhetoric contained 
even in the words of the apostle which have been examined, 
would not the grave be more ready to think I had done too 
much, than the student to think I had done enough? These 
things, whenever taught by masters, are esteemed of great value, 
purchased at a high price, and sold with high commendation,— 
with a boasting indeed, of which I fear even I may be thought 
to savour, while thus discussing these points. Still an answer, 
however imperfect, was required to those learned men who 
suppose the sacred writers are to be condemned, not for not 
having, but for not displaying that eloquence, of which they 
themselves are so enamoured. 

But some will perhaps think, I have selected the apostle Paul, 
on the supposition that he was an eloquent man. For when he 
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says: ‘Though [ be rude in speech, yet not in knowledge,” ! 
he merely seems to yield to the affirmation of his calumniators, 
and would not accede to it as true; whereas, if he had said: 
“J am indeed rude in speech, but not in knowledge,” nothing 
else could possibly have been understood. It is certain, that he 
did not hesitate to lay claim to knowledge, without which he could 
not have been a competent teacher of the Gentiles. It is also 
certain, that whatever of his we bring forward as a specimen of 
eloquence, we adduce it from those epistles which his very ca- 
lumpiators, even while professing to hold his speech contempti- 
ble when present, acknowledged to be weighty and powerful.’ 
I see therefore, I must also say something respecting the elo- 
quence of the prophets; in whose writings there are many 
things enveloped in tropical language, which, the more they are 
thus involved in the obscurity of metaphor, acquire a proportion- 
al increase of sweetness, on being rendered intelligible. In this 
case, however, I feel it incumbent upon me to select something 
for my remarks which demands no exposition, but permits me 
to confine myself to the mode of expression. For this purpose, 
I prefer, above all others, the prophet who tells us, that he was 
originally a shepherd or herdsman ; and that, while engaged in 
this employment, he received a divine call to go and prophesy 
to the people of God.? I shall not follow the interpretation of 
the Seventy, however ; who, being under the guidance of the 


Holy Spirit himself, * seem, on this account, to have given a 
new rendering to some passages, in order to attract the attention 
of the reader to an exainination of the spiritual sense ; for which 
reason, some things in their version are more obscure because 
more tropical; but I shall follow the translation made from the 
Hebrew into Latin, by Jerome the Presbyter, an adept in both 


languages.° 


1 2 Cor. 11: 6. 2 2 Cor. 10: 10. 


3 Amos 7: 14, 15. 

4 The opinion here expressed by Augustine with respect to the 
inspired authority of the Septuagint version, was that of Philo, Justin, 
and others. See Philo, De Vita Mosis, L. I] ; Rollin’s Ancient Hist. 
B. XVII. chap. I. Sect. 6; also various works referred to in Jalin’s 
Introduction to the Old Testament, p. 52. Compare Joseph. Ant. XII. 
2.—Tr. 

* In this translation, the language of our English version is used 
except in some particular cases.—Tr. 
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Now when this rustic, or this prophet who had been a rustic, 
would reprove the impious, the proud, the luxurious, and those 
neglectful of every thing like fraternal charity, he exclaims :* 
«Wo to them that are at ease in Zion, and trust in the mountain 
of Samaria, which are named chief of the nations, entering the 
house of Israel with pomp. Pass ye unto Calneh, and see; 
and from thence go ye to Hamath the Great : then go down to 
Gath of the Philistines, and the best of these kingdoms, if their 
border is greater than your border. Ye that are set apart for 
the evil day, and draw near to the seat of iniquity; that lie upon 
beds of ivory, and play the wanton upon your couches ; that eat 
the lambs out of the flock, and the calves out of the midst of the 
stall ; that chant to the sound of the viol. They thought them- 
selves possessed of instruments of music like David, drinking 
wine in bowls, and anointed with the chief ointments; but they 
were not grieved for the affliction of Joseph.” Had those, who, 
as learned and skilful men, contemn our prophets as inerudite, 
and ignorant of elocution, been obliged to say any thing either 
to or in reference to such characters, they would hardly have 
wished to express themselves in any other manner ; however 
unwilling they might have felt to partake of their inspiration. 
What is there, indeed, to which the sober-minded can listen 
with greater delight than to this passage? In the first place, 
with what a blast is the invective poured forth against the stupid 
to awake their drowsy senses? ‘Wo to them that are at ease 
in Zion, and trust in the mountain of Samaria, which are named 
chief of the nations, entering the house of Israel with pomp.” 
Then, to show them how ungrateful they were for the favours of 
God in giving them a kingdom of ample space, since they trusted 
in the mountain of Samaria and even worshipped idols there, 
he says: “ Pass ye unto Calneh, and see; and from thence go 
ye to Hamath the Great: then go down to Gath of the Philis- 
tines, and the best of these kingdoms, if their border is greater 
than your border.” In what he here says, he also introduces the 
names of the places, Zion, Samaria, Calneh, Hamath the Great 
and Gath of the Philistines, as lights, to ornament his discourse. 
The epithets connected with these places are also varied in a 
pleasing and appropriate manner, as who are at ease, who trust, 
pass ye, go ye, go down. 

He then goes on to foretell the approach of a captivity which 





* Amos 6: 1—6. 
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was to take place under a wicked king, and adds: “ Ye that 
are set apart for the evil day, and draw near to the seat of ini- 
quity.” ‘The rewards of luxury are then subjoined: “ That lie 
upon beds of ivory, and play the wanton upon your couches ; 
that eat the lambs out of the flock, and the calves out of the 
midst of the stall.” From these six members, we have obtained 
three periods of two members each ; for he does not say: “ Ye 
that are set apart for the evil day ; ye that draw near to the seat 
of iniquity ; ye that lie upon beds of ivory ; ye that play the wan- 
ton upon your couches; ye that eat the lambs out of the flock, 
and the calves out of the midst of the stall.” Had he thus said, 
there would indeed have been this beauty in the sentence, that 
each of its six members would have flowed from one pronoun 
repeated, and been closed with a single enunciation or impulse 
of the voice; but it is rendered more beautiful, by connecting 
the members two and two with one pronoun in each case, so as 
to obtain three sentences ; the first of which relates to the cap- 
tivity foretold: “Ye that are set apart for the evil day, and draw 
near to the seat of iniquity ;” the second to lust: “That lie upon 
beds of ivory, and play the wanton upon your couches ;” the 
third to gluttony: “ ‘That eat the lambs out of the flock, and the 
calves out of the midst of the stall ;” by which means the speak- 
er is enabled, either to close each part by itself, and thus make 
six members; or to utter the first, third, and fifih, with a sus- 
pended tone of voice, and, by connecting the second with the 
first, the fourth with the third, and the sixth with the fifth, to 
make three elegant periods of two members each ; in the first 
of which, the great calamity is made prominent; in the second, 
the impure couch ; and in the third, the prodigal table. 

He then reprobates a luxurious indulgence in the pleasures of 
the ear. In this case, after having addressed such voluptuaries 
in the words: “That chant to the sound of the viol,” so proper 
for them to hear ; instead of proceeding to say: “ That think 
yourselves possessed of instruments of music like David,” he, 
with admirable grace, relaxes the impetuosity of his invective, 
and, since music can be wisely practised by the wise, by speak- 
ing of them, be admonishes us to distinguish the music of the wise 
from that of the voluptuary ;* while, in a manner also to point out 


* Compare Augustine’s remarks respecting the pleasures of music, 
Opp. Vol. I. Conf. L. X.c. XX XIII. p. 142. The substance of the 
remarks may be found in Milner, Vol. II. p. 253, Bost. 1822.—Tr. 
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their unskilfulness to others, he adds: “They thought them- 
selves possessed of instruments of music like David, drinking 
wine in bowls, and anointed with the chief ointments.* Here 
we shall find it best to suspend the two first members of the 
period in utterance, and close it with the third. 

The addition made to all this in the words: “ But they were 
not grieved for the affliction of Joseph,” is not, it must be con- 
fessed, very elegant, whether uttered in a series so as to consti- 
tute one member ; or, which is more graceful, with the tone of 
voice suspended through the clause, “ But they were not griev- 
ed,” and then concluded with: “ For the affliction of Joseph,” 
so as to constitute a period of two members. The word Joseph, 
however, is placed for brother, so that any brother might be 
designated by the name of him who was eminent above the 
rest, not only in respect to the evils he endured, but the rewards 
he received. The trope by which the word is thus used, cer- 
tainly belongs to the art of rhetoric ; but whether to that which 
we have studied and taught, I know not. ‘That it is a beautiful 
one, however, and produces a fine effect upon the intelligent 
reader, it would be useless for me to say to any one who docs 
not perceive it himself. 

There are indeed many things to be found in the very passage 
here adduced as an example, which pertain to the precepts of 
eloquence ; but the learner will derive less instruction from a 
discussion of it however thorough, than he will be kindled up on 
hearing it repeated with earnestness and vehemence. ‘These 
expressions were not composed by human skill, but poured forth 
in wisdom and eloquence from the divine mind ; not in a wisdom 
intent upon eloquence, but in an eloquence which did not recede 
from wisdom. And if, as some of the most fluent and pene- 


* The original may here be presented to the reader, as a specimen 
of some of Augustine’s long and involved periods, 

“ Deinde luxuriosam remordet aurium voluptatem. Ubi cum dix- 
isset, Qui canilis ad vocem psalterii, quoniam potest exerceri sapienter 
a sapientibus musica, mirabili decore dicendi, invectionis impetu re- 
laxato, et non ad illos, sed de illis jam loquens, ut nos musicam sapi- 
entis a musica luxuriantis distinguere commoneret, non ait, Qui cani- 
tis ad vocem psalterii, et sicut David putatis vos habere vasa cantici: 
sed cum illud ad illos dixisset, quod luxuriosi audire deberent, Qui 
canitis ad vocem psalterit, imperitiam quoque eorum aliis quodammodo 
indicavit, adjungens, Sicut David putaverunt se habere vasa cantici, 
bibentes in phialis vinum, et optimo unguento delibuti.”—Tr. 


Vou. HI. No. 11. 75 
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trating men have perceived and declared, those very things 
which are to be learned by means of the rhetorical art, would 
never have been observed, nor noted down, nor reduced to 
system, had they not first been produced in the genius of ora- 
tors; what wonder is it, if they are produced in persons sent by 
him who formed genius itself? We therefore declare our opin- 
ion, that the authors of the sacred canon, our teachers, were 
not only possessed of wisdom, but also of eloquence, and just 
such an eloquence as became persons of their character.’ 

The few examples of eloquence which we have now ad- 
duced from the sacred writers, are to be understood without 
difficulty ; but it is not so with every thing they have said. In 
order in a manner to exercise and perfect the minds of their read- 
ers, suppress a fastidious and hanghty spirit, quicken the desires 
of those who wish to learn, and also to cover with a veil the minds 
of the ungodly,” either that they may be converted to piety, or be 
secluded from mysteries, they have left many things enveloped in 
a useful and salutary obscurity. We ought not however by any 
means to think it incumbent upon us, to imitate them in this re- 
spect. They so expressed themselves, that those coming after 
them, who would rightly understand and explain their works, might 
obtain other grace, unlike theirs indeed, but yet subsidiary to it, 
in the church of God. Their expositors therefore ought not to 
speak as if they would set themselves up for exposition with 
similar authority ; but in all their discourses, they should labour 
first and principally to be understood, and, as far as possible. 
speak with such perspicuity, that either he must be very dull 
who does not understand them, or that the cause of their not 
being understood with facility, shall lie, not in the language they 
employ, but in the intricateness and subtilty of the things which 
they wish to explain and hold up to view. 

1 Augustine was evidently induced to enter more at large into this 
subject, from the feelings which he himself had experienced in respect 
to it. See Opp. Vol. I. Confes. L. II. c. V. p. 66. Also Milner, 
Vol. 11. p. 220.—Tr. 


2 “ Ad celandos—animos impiorum.” There is another reading 
which has been set aside by the Benedictine editors, namely, ad ze- 
landos etc. The passage is somewhat obscure. If the above render- 
ing is correct, it probably contains an allusion to something like the 
disciplina arcani of the primitive Christians. See Murdock’s Mosh. 
words, Secret Doctrine, Vol. 1. Schrockh K. G. Th. IV. p. 372. Some- 
thing of the same kind is to be found in the 40th Homily of Gregor) 
the Great, Opp. T. I. p. 1658 sq.—Tr. 
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There are, indeed, some things unintelligible, or hardly in- 
telligible, in their very nature, notwithstanding all the pains 
that may be taken by the speaker, to exhibit them in the plain- 
est manner possible ; and such things should rarely be address- 
ed to the ears of the people, even if called for; and perhaps 
they should be withheld from them altogether. But in books, 
which, when understood, in a manner hold the attention of the 
reader ; and which, when not understood, cannot prove hurtful 
to those who refuse to read them ;' and in more private collo- 
quies, it is our indispensable duty, to bring even the most diffi- 
cult truths with’ which, in the case, we have made ourselves ac- 
quainted, down to the apprehension of others, how much soever 
labour it may require in discussion ; provided the bearer or col- 
loquist have an ardent desire to learn these truths, and mental 
capacity to receive them, in whatever form they are presented ; 
in which case, the teacher is not to make the amount of elo- 
quence the object of his attention, but the degree of evidence 
and perspicuity. 

He who is fond of this perspicuity, will sometimes neglect 
the more elegant words,—looking not at what sounds well, but 
at what faithfully designates and brings out to view, the ideas he 
purposes to convey. Hence, a writer has said, in treating of 
this species of discourse, that there is in it, a kind of careful negli- 
gence.” This negligence, however, detracts from the beauty of 
the language in such a way, as not to contract any thing offen- 
sive. Indeed, the anxiety of good teachers to impart instruc- 
tion, is, or ought to be so great, as to lead them to employ vul- 
gar words, where pure Latin ones would be ambiguous or ob- 
scure ; and to express themselves in the ordinary language of 
the ignorant, in preference to that of the learned, if by so do- 
ing, they can become intelligible and clear. If our translators 
did not hesitate to say: ‘ Non congregabo conventicula eorum 
de sanguinibus,”’ using the noun sanguis in the plural number, 
because they felt that the thing required them to do so, although 
in correct Latin it is used only in the singular ; why should the 


! Former editions of Augustine’s works, contained an additional 
explanatory clause, which bas been set aside by the Benedictines, as 
a gloss, namely: “Cum intelliguntur, molesti non sint volentibus 
legere, cum autem non intelliguntur, molesti non sint nolentibus le- 
gere.”—Tr. 


2 Cicero, Orat. ad M. Brutum, c. 23. T. III. p. 156 sq. 
3 Ps. 15: 4. 
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pious teacher hesitate, in addressing the unlearned, to say ossum 
rather than os, lest the latter should be understood of that 
which is expressed in the plural, not by ossa, but by ora ; since 
the African ear is here unable to decide by the length and 
shortness of the vowels ? Of what use indeed is it to employ pu- 
rity of language, if the hearer’s intellect does not comprehend it; 
since we wholly cease to have any motive for speaking, so soon as 
we fuil to render ourselves intelligible to those whose instruction 
we have in view? He, therefore, who teaches, will shun all words 
which do not teach ; and if other words in good usage can be 
found, which are intelligible, he will select them in preference ; 
but if not, either because they do not exist, or because they do 
not at present occur to his mind, he will employ those which 
are less pure; the thing i itself, however, being meanwhile taught 
and learned in its purity.* 

This perspicuity, this making ourselves intelligible, is moreo- 
ver to be insisted upon, not merely in colloquies, whether carried 
on with one person or many ; but much more also, in such dis- 
courses as are delivered before the people. In colloquies, every 
one has the liberty of asking questions ; but when all are silent, 
listening to a single speaker, with their countenances fixed in- 
tently upon him, it is neither customary nor decorous for any 
one to ask for an explanation of what he has not understood ; 
and hence, the speaker ought to take great pains to relieve the 
attention of his silent auditor. It is usual, however, for an as- 
sembly desirous of knowing the truth, to signify by their move- 
ments, whether they understand what is spoken ; and until they 
shall have done this, the point or matter in question, should be 
turned over and exhibited in a variety of language. But this 
cannot be done by those, who merely pronounce what 
they have prepared and verbally committed to memory. As 
soon, however, as it is manifest, that the audience understand 
what is said, the speaker should either close bis discourse, or 
pass on to other things; for as that orator proves acceptable, who 
removes obscurity from what is to be made known ; so he proves 
burdensome, who dwells on and inculcates things that are known, 
—at least, he is so to those whose whole expectation has been 


* Augustine himself practised what he here inculcates, and was 
very careful, when preaching, never to soar above the minds of his 
audience, either in matter or manner. Hence, his sermons are far 
less eloquent, learned, and profound than his other writings.—It 
should be added that in the preceding paragraph, there is a play up- 
on the words tntegre, integer and integritas.—TRr. 
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suspended upon the solution of the difficulty in the things to be 
unfolded. ‘There are cases, indeed, in which even known 
things are exhibited in order to delight an audience; but then, 
it is not the things themselves which command attention, but 
the manner in which they are uttered. Now in such a case, 
it matters not, whether he who officiates is a reader or speaker, 
provided the manner itself be apprehended and please the au- 
dience. Whatever is well written, is usually not only read with 
pleasure by those to whom it is for the first time presented ; 
but it is also read a second time, and that not without pleasure, 
by those to whom it is already known, and from whose minds 
it has never been erased. So likewise, it is willingly listened to, 
by both these classes of persons. But when one is reminded of 
something he has forgotten, he is tanght. I am not, however, 
now treating of the manner of imparting delight. I am speak- 
ing of the manner in which those are to be taught, who desire 
to learn; and here that mode will be the best, by means of 
which the hearer is made to hear the truth, and to understand 
what he hears. When this end has been attained, nothing far- 
ther will remain to be accomplished in respect to the exhibition 
of any subject, than perhaps the commendation of it in such a 
manner as to fix it in the heart. If this shall be proper, it must 
be done with moderation and gentleness, so as not to occasion 
weariness. 

Certainly eloquence in teaching is that which enables a man by 
speaking, not indeed to render the horrid pleasing, or effect the 
accomplishment of what is painful, but to bring to light what was 
before concealed. But if this be done in a disagreeable man- 
ner, it will prove of benefit to a few only of the most studious, 
who are anxious to know whatever there is to be learned, with- 
out regard to the low and inelegant style in which it may be 
expressed. Such persons feed upon the truth when they have 
once obtained it, with great delight; indeed, it is a noble char- 
acteristic of gifted minds to love the truth contained in the 
words, rather than the words themselves. Of what use indeed 
is a golden key, if it will not open what we wish? and what is 
the harm of a wooden one, if it will accomplish this purpose ? 
since all we seek is, to obtain access to what isconcealed. Let 
me say however, since there is some resemblance between ea- 
ters and learners, that, on account of the fastidiousness of the 
multitude, even those kinds of food, without which life itself 
cannot be sustained, must be furnished with condiments. 

Hence, a writer upon eloquence has said, and with truth, 
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that an orator should so speak as to teach, delight, and _per- 
suade.! He then adds: ‘ Necessity requires him to teach ; 
suavity to delight ; and victory to persuade.”* Of these three, 
the first, or the necessity there is of teaching, lies wholly in 
the things spoken; the other two, in the manner. He, there- 
fore, who speaks in order to teach, should not think he has said 
any thing to the purpose, so long as he remains unintelligible. 
For although he has spoken what he himself understands, he 
must not be regarded as having said it to him by whom he 
has not been understood ; whereas, if he has been understood, 
he has said it, whatever the way in which he expressed himself. 
But if he wishes also to delight the person addressed, or to persuade 
him ; then his manner of speaking becomes a point to which he 
must attend in order to succeed. Now as the hearer must be 
delighted in order to be induced to listen, so he must be per- 
suaded in order to be induced to act; and as he is delighted if 
you speak with suavity, so he is persuaded, if he love what you 
promise, fear what you threaten, hate what you blame, embrace 
what you commend, grieve for what you set forth as grievous, 
rejoice over what you declare to be joyful, pity those whom in 
speaking you hold up to view as objects of pity, fly from those 
whom by way of terror you represent as carefully to be avoided ; 
or feel any other of the effects of a lofty eloquence, by which 
the minds of an audience may be moved, not merely to ascertain 
what there is to do, but to do what they now know ought to be 
done. 

If however they are still ignorant, they must first be instructed, 
before they can be moved. And perhaps the things themselves, 
on being made known, will so work upon their feelings, that 
there will be no need of resorting to the higher powers of elo- 
quence for accomplishing this object. But we must not hesitate 
to take this step, whenever there is need of it; and there will be 
need of it, whenever they neglect to do, what they know ought 
to be done. And hence the necessity of teaching; for while 
men can either do or neglect to do, what they know; who has 
ever asserted, that they ought to do what they do not know? 
But there is no absolute necessity of persuading ; inasmuch as 


1 The word flectere, used by Cicero, means so to persuade as to 
prevail. It has been rendered by various words, but by none perhaps 
better than persuade, though somewhat inferior in the strength of its 
signification.—T Rr. 


2 See Cicero, Orator ad M. Brutum, c. 21. T. LI, p. 153. 
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the hearer may assent at once to the teacher, or at farthest, to him 
who seeks to delight. Victory, however, requires persuasion ; 
since it is possible for a man to be taught and delighted, with- 
out being brought to yield his active assent ; and of what use will 
the two first be, without the last? Nor is it a matter of necessity 
to seek to delight ; because a teacher, in making true things man- 
ifest, as it is his province to do, aims not at giving delight ; but it 
is the things themselves thus manifested, which cause the delight, 
because they are true. Hence, in general, even false things, 
on being laid open and shown to be such, cause delight,—and 
this, from the very fact, that they are evidently false; and the 
discourse itself causes delight, as the means by which their falsity 
is rendered evident. 

On account of those, however, who are so fastidious as not 
to be pleased with the truth, except they receive it in the most 
fascinating language, eloquence has been furnished with ample 
room for seeking to delight. Yet even the addition of this part 
will prove insufficient for those obstinate persons, who might as 
well have neither understood nor been delighted with the dis- 
course of the teacher ; for what advantage can these two points 
confer upon the man, who, while he acknowledges the truth and 
praises the manner in which it is expressed, withholds from it 
his assent? to obtain which is the object of all the speaker’s ef- 
forts, and the careful attention he pays to what he utters. If 
the things taught are such, that to know or believe them be 
sufficient, then to assent to them requires nothing more than an 
acknowledgement of them, as true; but when that which is 
taught, is something to be done, and is taught in order that it 
may be done, then it is in vain to urge the truth of what is ut- 
tered, or to present it in such a manner as to please, unless it be 
so received as to be performed. When, therefore, the eloquent 
preacher inculcates any thing to be done, he must not only 
teach in order to inform, and delight in order to hold fast the 
attention ; but he must also persuade in order to overcome. He 
who has not yet been brought to yield his assent to a faithful 
exhibition of truth united with suavity of speech, must be wrought 
upon for this purpose, by means of the grand in eloquence. 

Much pains has been bestowed upon this suavity by many 
writers; and by its means many wicked and detestable things 
have been most elegantly inculecated by the wicked and base ; 
not for the purpose of obtaining the assent of people to them as 
true, but for the sole purpose of delighting; in consequence of 
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which they will continue frequently to be read. God avert from 
his church, what Jeremiah relates respecting the synagogue of 
the Jews, when he says: “A wonderful and horrible thing is 
committed in the land; the propbets prophesy falsely, and the 
priests bear rule by their means ; and my people love to have it 
so; and what will ye do in the end thereof?”! O-eloquence, 
terrible and vehement, in proportion to thy solidity and purity ! 
thou art indeed like the hammer that breaketh in pieces the rock ; 
as God himself says of his word, uttered by the sacred prophets, 
—by the very prophet we have quoted!” Away, therefore, far 
away from us, be what was said of God’s ancient people : “ That 
the priests commend those who speak wickedly, while the peo- 
ple of God love to have it so ;” far away from us, I say, be such 
madness! for what shall we do in the end thereof? Admit, 
that the things we speak are less intelligible, less pleasing, less 
effective ; still let them be spoken; and let good and honest 
things be heard with willingness, and not such as are dishonest. 
But this depends solely on the suavity with which they are 
uttered. 

In the great congregation, however, respecting which in av 
address to God it is said: “I will give thee thanks in the great 
congregation,” * this suavity ceases to be agreeable when em- 
ployed, not indeed for setting off what is absolutely bad. but foi 
ornamenting only what is trivial and fragile in what is good, by 
exhibiting it with those frothy embellishments of language, 
which could not with propriety be bestowed upon any thing 
great and lasting. ‘There is something of this kind to be found 
in an epistle of the blessed Cyprian ; which, whether it came 
there by accident or design, was left there, as I think, that pos- 
terity might know how soundness in christian doctrine at length 
stripped his language of its redundancies, and reduced it to au 
eloquence more manly and grave, such as it is in his subsequent 
letters; an eloquence which we safely admire, and religiously 
aspire after, but find it extremely difficult to attain. “ Let us,” 
says he, in a certain place, “ visit this seat. In the neighbour- 
hood we shall find secret places for retirement beneath a leaf- 
formed bower, where the wild vines clustering, creep ; winding 
their way with clasping tendrils, among the sustaining reeds.” 
What Cyprian here says, certainly exhibits the richest and most 


1 Jer. 5: 30, 31. 3 Ps. 35: 18. 
2 Jer. 23: 29. 4 Epist. I, ad Donatum. 
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admirable flow of eloquence ; but it is rendered less pleasing by 
a profusion which cannot be reconciled with gravity. ‘They 
who love this kind of writing, imagine indeed, that those who do 
not employ it, but express themselves with more chasteness, are 
unable to write in this way, and do not of their own accord avoid 
it. This holy man, therefore, not only showed, that he was able 
to express himself in this way, by doing so in a certain place ; 
but also, that he did not choose to do it, by neglecting it forever 
afterwards.! 

The christian orator, therefore, in uttering what is sacred, 
good, and just,—and he should utter nothing else,—endeavours 
to the utmost of his power,to be understood, and be listened to 
with willingness and obedience. And let him not hesitate to 
believe, that when and so far as he accomplishes this, he is in- 
debted for his success, more to pious prayers, than to oratorical 
powers ; that he may learn to pray for himself and those whom 
he is about to address, before he begins to speak. On the ap- 
proach, therefore, of the hour, in which he is to hold forth, let 
him, before moving his tongue, raise his thirsty soul to God ; 
that, having drunk himself, he may have a supply for others, 
and be able to pour out to them of the fulness which he himself 
has received. Since many things can be said upon every sub- 
ject appertaining to faith and charity, that comes up for consid- 
eration, and said in various ways by those to whom they are 
known ; who but He that sees all hearts, is thoroughly informed 
of what it is expedient for us to speak or listen to, at any par- 
ticular time? And who can enable us to utter what we ought, 
and say it as we ought, but He in whose hand are both we and 
our words?* Let him, therefore, who is anxious to obtain 
knowledge and impart it to others, learn, indeed, whatever there 
is to be taught, and acquire such skill in speaking, as it becomes 
a minister of the gospel to possess ; but when the hour of holding 
forth arrives, let him rather with a good mind, avail himself of the 
words of our Lord: “Take no thought how or what ye shall 
speak. For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father 


1 Du Pin expresses the same opinion of this letter that Augustine 
does, whose remarks respecting Cyprian he quotes with approbation. 
‘It is written,’ says he, ‘in a very gay and flowery style, by no means 
suitable to the matter in hand; but he did not follow the same man- 
ner of writing in his other works.’ Vol. I. p. 120.—Tr. 


2 Wisdom, 7: 16. 
Vou. Il. No. 1i. 76 
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which speaketh in you.”! If then the Holy Spirit speak in 
those who for Christ’s sake are called to face persecutors, why 
not in those whose business it is, to impart instruction respecting 
Christ ?* 

He, however, who should say, that if teachers are formed by 
the Holy Spirit, it is not for men to lay down precepts respecting 
the matter to be taught and the manner of giving instruction ; 
might also say, that we ought not to pray, because the Lord 
says: “Your heavenly Father knoweth what things ye have 
need of, before ye ask him ;” or that the apostle Paul ought not 
to have laid down directions for the guidance of Timothy and 
Titus, in imparting precepts to others; as he has done in kis 
three epistles to them, which every one who has received the 
office of a teacher in the church, ought to keep before his eyes. 
In the first epistle to Timothy, do we not read * “ These things 
command and teach?” that is, the things of which he had just 
been speaking. A little after is it not added :* “ Rebuke not 
an elder, but entreat him as a father?” In the second epistle 
does he not say to Timothy :> “ Hold fast the form of sound 
words which thou ‘hast heard of me?” And a little after :° 
“ Study to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the words of truth?” 
and also: “* Preach the word; be instant in season, out of sea- 
son ; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering and doc- 
trine?”? And in his epistle to Titus also, does he not say, that 
a bishop ought to “ hold fast the faithful word according to what 
be has been taught, in order that he may be able by sound doc- 
trine both to exhort and to convinee the gainsayers?”® And 
also:® “ But speak thou the things which become sound doc- 
trine, that aged men be sober, etc.” and further: “These 
things speak, and exhort, and rebuke with all authority. Let 
no man despise thee. Put them in mind to be subject to prin- 
cipalities and powers, etc.” What then? Shall we suppose 


1 Matt. 10: 19, 20. 


? Si ergo loquitur in eis Spiritus Sanctus, qui persequentibus tra 


duntur pro Christo, cur non in eis, qui tradunt discentibus Chrisium ? 


3-1 Tim. 4: 11. 72 Tim. 4:2. 
4b. 5:1. 8 Tit. 1: 9. 

§ 2 Tim. 1: 13. 9 Ib. 2: 1,2. 
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that the apostle contradicts himself; when, notwithstanding his 
affirmation, that men are made teachers by the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, he goes on immediately to lay down precepts for 
directing them how and what toteach? Or is it not rather to be 
understood, that the duties of men in imparting instruction, even 
to teachers themselves, are not to cease with the out-pouring of 
the Holy Spirit ; and yet, that} “ neither is he that planteth any 
thing, neither he that watereth; but God that giveth the in- 
crease?” ! Hence, then, whoever the ministers or servants are 
that labour, whether holy men or holy angels, no one correctly 
learns the things that pertain to the divine life, until be has been 
rendered docile by God; to whom the Psalmist addresses him- 
self, saying: ‘Teach me to do thy will, for thou art my God.” * 
Hence the same apostle, speaking to Timothy as a teacher to his 
pupil, says:* “ But continue thou in the things which thou hast 
learned and hast been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast 
learned them.” ‘The medicine administered by one man to 
another, for healing the body, proves of no avail towards the 
restoration of health, in those who receive not the concurring 
assistance of God; who indeed is able to heal them without it, 
but without whom they cannot be healed, although it be admin- 
istered ; yet if this be done in an obliging manner, it is regarded 
as an act of kindness and benevolence. Just so the instruction 
imparted by man to a soul, proves of no avail to that soul, until 
it is rendered efficacious by the assistance of God; who never- 
theless was able to have given man the gospel, without permit- 
ting him to receive it from or through his fellow man. 

Whoever therefore strives, by speaking, to persuade men of 
what is good, while he regards neither teaching, delighting, 
nor persuading, with contempt,—must pray, and, as we have 
already said, endeavour to be understood, and listened to with 
willingness and obedience. When he does this in an apt 
and becoming manner, he may well be called eloquent, even 
though he do not obtain the assent of his hearers. For with 
these three things, that is, teaching, delighting, and persuading, 
the author of Roman eloquence already quoted, seems, in his 
own mind, also to have connected those other three, which he 
goes on to name:* “ He therefore will be eloquent, who can 


' 1 Cor. 3: 7. 2 Ps. 143: 10. 3 2 Tim. 3: 14. 
4 Cicero, Orator ad Brutum, c. 29. T. ILI. p. 164. Comp. ec, 21 sq. 
p. 153. 
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discourse of humble matters in a plain style ; of matters of a 
middle character, in an intermediate style ;! and of great affairs 
in a style imposing and grand,” *—as if, after having added these 
three things, he would so explain himself as to bring out the 
same sentiment he had previously expressed : ‘ He, therefore, 
will be eloquent, who, to teach, can discourse of humble matters 
in a plain style; to delight, of matters of a middle character in 
an intermediate style; and, to persuade, of great affairs in a 
style imposing and grand.” 

He might indeed point out these three things, agreeably to his 
description of them, in forensic matters; but not in the case 
before us, that is, in ecclesiastical and spiritual concerns, in 
which discourse of the kind which we wish to form, is employed. 
In the former, those things are termed humble, which relate to 
decisions in pecuniary affairs ; and those great, which relate to 
decisions respecting the life and welfare of men; while those 
which relate to neither of these two, and in which the object is 
not to teach any thing or to procure any thing to be done, but 
only to delight, are considered as intermediate, and are hence 
said to be of a middle character ; the word modica, from modus, 
by which we designate them, being never properly used for 
parva. In the latter, or ecclesiastical and spiritual concerns, 
however, since every thing, especially what is addressed to the 
people from an elevated place, ought to bear upon, not the tem- 
poral but eternal welfare of mankind, where eternal death is to 
be avoided,—every thing we utter is great; so far so, indeed, 
that nothing the sacred teacher has to say, even concerning gain 
or loss in pecuniary affairs, whether great or small, should be 
deemed of trifling importance. Certainly, there is nothing tri- 
fling in justice; it being our duty to show ourselves just in the 
most trifling concerns, agreeably to the words of our Lord: 
** He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in that 
which is much.” ‘That which is least, then, is least; but to be 
faithful in that which is least, is something great; for as the law 
of the circle, namely, that all the lines drawn from the centre to 


' The word temperate or lemperatum, for which we sometimes find 
medium, has been variously rendered ; and particularly by demperate 
in the translation of Cicero’s Orator and Orators, Lond. 1808. Per- 
haps, however, the word intermediate comes as near to the true im- 
port of the original, as any we have.—Tr. 


? Parva submisse, modica temperate, magna granditer. 
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the periphery, are equal, remains the same, whether applied to 
a large discus or to the smallest coin; so also justice remains 
undiminished in magnitude, even when exhibited in the manage- 
ment of the smallest affairs. 

In fine, where the apostle speaks concerning secular strifes— 
and what but money is the cause of such strifes ?>—when, I 
say, he speaks concerning secular strifes, as in 1 Cor. 6: 1—9, 
why does he exhibit such displeasure? Why does he thus re- 
prove, censure, inveigh, threaten? What causes him to ex- 
press the emotion of his mind by so frequent and so severe a 
change of tone? And finally, what is it that causes him to speak 
in such a lofty style respecting the smallest affairs? Did secu- 
lar concerns merit such attention from him? Far from it. He 
does so for the sake of justice, charity, and piety ; all of which 
are matters of importance, in the estimation of every serious 
mind, even in the most trifling concerns. 

To be sure, if called upon to advise a man how he should 
manage secular affairs in the presence of ecclesiastical judges, 
either on his own account or that of his friends, we should do 
right in advising him to treat parva submisse, i. e. humble 
matters in a plain style ; but when we speak of the eloquence of 
the man, whom we wish to become a teacher of those things by 
which souls are rescued from eternal evil and put in possession 
of eternal good ; then—no matter how or under what circumstan- 
ces he is to doit, whether in public or in private, to one or to ma- 
ny, to friends or to enemies, in a continued discourse, or in col- 
loquies, treatises, books, or epistles, and these either longer or 
shorter—then, I say, every thing he utters is great. Unless 
perchance, since a cup of cold water in itself considered, is a 
most trifling and insignificant concern, our Lord himself has there- 
fore uttered something trifling, and insignificant, in saying: 
“ Whosoever shall give one of his disciples a cup of cold water to 
drink, shall in nowise lose his reward ;”' or unless it be incum- 
bent on the teacher, whenever he delivers a discourse from this 
subject in the church, to consider himself as uttering something 
trifling ; and hence, to be under obligation to use the plain style, 
and not the intermediate or the grand. When we have happened 
to address the people from this subject, and God was present to 
direct us to appropriate matter ; did not a kind of flame arise 
from that cup of cold water, which set even cold hearts on fire, 


1 Matt. 10: 42. 
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leading them on to works of mercy, and inspiring them with 
hopes of future reward ?} 

And yet notwithstanding the sacred teacher has to speak of 
great things, he should not always employ the lofty style for 
this purpose. In teaching, he should employ the plain style, 
and in bestowing praise and blame, the intermediate ; but when 
any thing is to be done, and those whom he addresses, though 
under obligation to do it, are unwilling, he must resort to the 
lofty style, and speak in a manner adapted to produce a change 
in their minds. Sometimes the very same great subject must 
be discoursed of in all three of these styles; in the plain style 
for instruction ; in the intermediate, for commendation ; and in 
the grand, when urged for the purpose of obtaining the assent 
of the unwilling mind. What indeed is greater than God? But 
are we therefore, not to learn what we know of him? Must 
not he who teaches the unity of the Trinity, discuss this difficult 
subject in the plain style, in order to render it intelligible as far 
as possible? Should we seek for ornament in this case, and 
not rather for proof? Is not the hearer to be instructed, that 
he may learn ; rather than persuaded, that he may perform 
some act? Moreover, when God is celebrated either on his 
own account or that of his works, what an array of beautiful 
and splendid language presents itself to the man capable of 

raising God, so far as it is possible for him to be celebrated, — 
om whom no one can praise appropriately; no one in any 
wise cease to praise.” But if God is not the object of worship 
to the hearer, or if idols or demons or any created thing what- 
soever be worshipped with Him or in His stead ; then the grand 
style must be employed, in order to show the greatness of this 
wickedness and induce men to forsake it. 

To render my meaning somewhat plainer, I will adduce an 
instance of the plain style (genus dictionis vel dicendi submis- 
sum,) from the epistle of Paul to the Galatians :* Tell me, 





1 Augustine often trusted to fortuitous circumstances for the subject, 
and of course for the matter of his sermons. Sometimes he took 
the first passage of Scripture which struck his eye; at others he left 
the reader, who was often a lad, to choose his own place.—Tr. 

2 “Quem nemo convenienter laudat, nemo quomodocumque non 
laudat ;” antithetical, in allusion to the declarations of Scripture, that 
even the wickedness of the wicked shall be made to redound to the 
glory of God.—Tr. 


3 Gal. 4: 21—26. 
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e that desire to be under the law, do ye not hearthelaw? For 
it is written, that Abraham had two sons, the one by a bond 
maid, the other by a free woman. But he who was of the 
bond woman, was born after the flesh; but he of the free wo- 
man was by promise. Which things are an allegory ; for these 
are the two covenants; the one from the Mount Sinai, which 
gendereth to bondage, which is Agar. For this Agar is Mount 
Sinai in Arabia, and answereth to Jerusalem which now is, and 
is in bondage with her children. But Jerusalem which is above 
is free, which is the mother of us all,” etc. So also in a course 
of reasoning, where he says:' “ Brethren, I speak after the 
manner of men. Though it be but a man’s covenant, yet if it 
be confirmed, no man disannulleth or addeth thereto. Now to 
Abraham and his seed were the promises made. He saith not, 
And to seeds, as of many; but as of one, And to thy seed, 
which is Christ. And this I say, that the covenant which was 
before confirmed of God in Christ, the law, which was four 
hundred and thirty years after, cannot disannul, that it should 
make the promise of none effect. For if the inheritance be of 
the law, it ts no more of promise ; but God gave « to Abraham 
by promise.” And because it might have occurred to the hear- 
er’s thoughts to ask, for what purpose the law had been given, 
if the inheritance were not of the law; he himself, taking the 
attitude of an objector, asks the question: ‘ Wherefore then 
the law?” and then answers it: ‘It was added because of 
transgression, till the seed should come to whom the promise 
was made ; and it was ordained by angels in the hand of a 
mediator. Now a mediator is nota mediator of one, but God is 
one.” Here he comes to the point at which he was aiming : 
“ Ts the law then against the promises of God?” and he an- 
swers : “ Far from it;” and then goes on to give the reason : 
“For if there had a law been given which could have given 
life, verily righteousness should have been by the law. But the 
Scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the promise by faith 
of Jesus Christ, might be given to them that believe,” and so 
further in a similar strain. The business of the teacher, there- 
fore, requires him not only to lay open what was concealed, but 
also to solve the difficulties of the question he is considering, 
and, while he is doing so, to meet, other questions which may 
arise, lest what he says, be disproved or refuted by these ;— 
provided, the solution of them presents itself with facility; for 


1 Gal. 3: 15—18. 
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we must not agitate difficulties which we cannot solve. Care 
must be taken, however, that in solving one question after anoth- 
er that arises, we do not suffer our attention to be drawn out 
into such a length of ratiocination, as to render it difficult, ex- 
cept by a strong and vigorous effort of memory, to bring the mind 
back to the original point of discussion. Yet it is well to have 
every thing refuted, that is capable of refutation ; lest what is 
left uncontradicted should come up again when there is no one 
present able to answer it; or some silent auditor go away less 
sound than he came. 

As an example of the intermediate style, (genus dicendi tem- 
peratum,) we may again quote from the same apostle :' “ Re- 
buke not an elder but entreat him as a father ; and the younger 
men as brethren ;” also,? “I beseech you therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living sa- 
crifice, holy and acceptable unto God ;” and also nearly the 
whole of the exhortation commencing with the sixth verse in 
the same chapter,® in which the apostle presents the same things 
in greater beauty, and, while each expands itself in pleasing or- 
der, assigns it to its proper place and connexion: “ Having 
then gifts differing according to the grace that is given to us, 
whether prophecy, let us prophesy according to the proportion 
of faith ; or ministry, let us wait on our ministering ; or he that 
teacheth, on teaching ; or he that exhorteth, on exhortation : he 
that giveth, let him do it with simplicity ; he that ruleth, with 
diligence; he that showeth mercy, with cheerfulness. Let love 
be without dissimulation. Abbor that which is evil ; cleave to 
that which is good. Be kindly affectioned one to another with 
brotherly love ; in honour preferring one another ; not slothful in 
business ; fervent in spirit ; serving the Lord ; rejoicing in hope ; 
patient in tribulation; continuing instant in prayer ; distributing 
to the necessity of saints; given to hospitality. Bless them 
which persecute you ; bless, and curse not. Rejoice with them 
that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep. Be of the same 
mind one toward another.” And then how beautifully, after 
being thus drawn out, is the whole passage concluded with a pe- 
riod of two members: “ Mind not high things, but condescend 
to men of low estate.” A little after he says: “ Attending con- 
tinually upon this very thing, render to al] their dues ; tribute to 
whom tribute is due ; custom to whom custom ; fear to whom 
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fear ; honour to whom honour ;” which after being thus drawn out 
in members, is also concluded with a period of two members : 
“ Owe no man any thing, but to love one another.” And a lit- 
tle after he says: “ ‘The night is far spent, the day is at hand. 
Let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and let us put 
on the armour of light. Let us walk honestly.as in the day ; 
not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and wanton- 
ness, not in strife and envying. But put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and make not provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts 
thereof,‘ et carnis providentiam ne feceritis in concupiscentiis.’ 
The latter part of this passage would doubtless sound more me- 
lodious to the ear, if read: ‘ Et carnis providentiam ne in con- 
cupiscentiis feceritis ;? but the sober interpreter preferred to re- 
tain the order of the words in the original. How this sounds in the 
Greek, the language of the apostle, let those better acquainted 
with such matters, judge. As for myself, I must say, that 
even in the original, this order does not seem to flow very 
melodiously. 

It must be confessed, indeed, that the species of ornament 
which depends upon melodious clauses, is not to be found in our 
sacred writings ; but whether the reason of this is to be sought 
in those who translated them from the original, or (as 1 am 
rather inclined to think) in the intention of the sacred writers to 
shun those things which gain applause, I dare not affirm ; for 1 
confess 1 do not know. Iam certain, however, that if any one 
skilled in the melody of language, should adjust their clauses ac- 
cording to the laws of such melody, (which he can easily do, by 
merely changing some words, or the order in which they stand,) 
and yet preserve the full meaning, he will find them destitute of 
none of those things so highly esteemed by grammarians and 
rhetoricians, and which are taught in the schools. He will also meet 
with many modes of speech of great elegance even in our version, 
but especially in the original language of the sacred writers, of 
which nothing is to be found in the productions that these men are 
so proud of. But care must be taken in regard to the grave senten- 
ces of sacred writ, lest, in adding to their melody, we detraet from 
their weight. The prophets indeed were not destitute of that musi- 
cal skill, in which this melody when acquired to a high degree 
of perfection, originates ; as is testified by the learned Jerome, 
who speaks of these measures in the Hebrew original ;* though 
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in his translation, in order to preserve the true force of the words, 
he has neglected this melody. ‘To speak from my own feelings, 
however, with which I am best acquainted, I must say, that 
while I_ pay as much attention to rhythm in my own style, as 
I think modesty will permit, I am far better pleased with finding 
it of very rare occurrence in the sacred writers. 

The grand or lofty style, (genus dicendi grande,) differs chiefly 
from the intermediate, in that it is not distinguished so much by the 
beauty of ornament as by the vehement emotions of the soul. 
Ornaments, indeed, of almost every kind it takes, but it does 
not demand them. It is carried on by its own impetuosity, and 
seizes the beauties of language, if they present themselves from 
the nature of the subject, without assuming them for the sake of 
elegance. It is enough for this style, so far as the grand object 
of its being employed is concerned, if congruous words, without 
being industriously selected, present themselves to the ardent emo- 
tions of the soul. The warrior, clad in armour decked with gold 
and set with gems, if he be intently engaged in battle, employs 
these accoutrements, not because they are valuable, but because 
they constitute his arms. He himself is ever the same, and is ever 
powerful in his strength, even when rage leads him to employ 
as a weapon, whatever comes first to hand.' The apostle pleads 
that, for the sake of the gospel ministry, all the evils of his 
time should, under the consolation of the gifts of God, be en- 
dured with patience. The subject is a great one, and grand is 
the style in which he treats it ; nor are the ornaments of style 
wanting.” ‘ Behold,” says he, “ now is the accepted time ; be- 
hold, now is the day of salvation. Giving no offence in any 
thing, that the ministry be not blamed ; but in all things approv- 
ing ourselves as the ministers of God, in much patience, in af- 
flictions, in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, ia impris- 
onments, in tumults, in jabours, in watchings, in fastings. By 
pureness, by knowledge, by long suffering, by kindness, by the 
Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the word of truth, by the 
power of God, by the armour of righteousness on the right 
hand and on the left, by honour and dishonour, by evil report and 

! There is here an allusion to Virgil, A2neid VII. 506—508. 

—Hic torre armatus obusto, 
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good report ; as deceivers and yet true; as unknown and yet 
well known; as dying, and behold we live; as chastened and 
not killed ; as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing; as poor, yet 
making many rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing all 
things.” And behold him with ardour exclaiming: “Oye Co- 
rinthians, our mouth is open unto you, our heart is enlarged, 
etc.” It would be too long to follow out the sacred writer. 

In his epistle to the Romans, also, the apostle shows that the 
persecutions of this world may be overcome by love and a con- 
fident hope in the assistance of God. Equally grand and or- 
nate is the manner in which he treats this subject. [ The read- 
er is referred to the passage, in Rom. 8: 28—39, which is too 
long for insertion here. } 

In the epistle to the Galatians, also, although the whole of it 
is written in the plain style, except the very last parts, which are 
in the intermediate, there is a passage, which exhibits such men- 
tal emotion, that, notwithstanding it is destitute of all those orna- 
ments to be found in the passages just brought forward, it must 
be pronounced grand.' “Ye observe days, and months, and 
times, and years,” says he; “I am afraid of you, lest I have be- 
stowed labour upon you in vain. Brethren, 1 beseech you, be as 
Tam; for lam as ye are. Ye have not injured me at all. Ye 
know how through infirmity of the flesh I preached the gospel 
unto you at first; and my temptation which was in my flesh, ye 
despised not, nor rejected ; but received me as an angel of God, 
even as Christ Jesus. Where is then the blessedness ye spake 
of? For I bear record, that if it had been possible, ye would 
have plucked out your own eyes, and have given them to 
me. Am I therefore become your enemy, because I tell you 
the truth? ‘They zealously affect you, but not well; yea, they 
would exclude you, that ye might affect them. But it is good 
to be zealously affected always in a good thing, and not only 
when I am present with you. My little children, of whom I 
travail in birth again until Christ be formed in you, I desire 
to be present with you now, and to change my voice; for I 
stand in doubt of you.” Here we meet with nothing like an- 
titheses, climaxes, or sounding clauses, members, or periods ; 
and yet nothing lukewarm is discoverable in the deep emo- 
tion, from which we perceive at once the vehemence of the elo- 
quence. 
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[Several specimens of each of the three kinds of style, taken 
from Cyprian and Ambrose, and accompanied with a few unitm- 
portant passing remarks, are here omitted. ] 


Let no one think it contrary to professional skill to mingle 
these different styles together. A discourse should be varied 
in language, as far as it can be done with congruity, by the in- 
troduction of all these three styles; for if it be long confined to 
any one of them, it loses of its power to hold the attention of the 
hearer. Whereas, when made to pass over from one style to 
another, even though it have considerable length, it advances 
with far more propriety and grace; because each of these three 
styles has varieties of its own, of which the eloquent avail them- 
selves, and by means of which the discourse is prevented from 
becoming frigid and dull in its effects upon the hearers. The 
plain style nevertheless will be more readily endured for a length 
of time, than the grand; for the greater the emotion excited in 
the mind of an auditor, to bring him to yield us his assent, the less 
the interval during which it can be maintained, beyond the mo- 
ment of its being excited to a sufficient height. Caution must 
be exercised, therefore, lest, while we aim at farther exciting what 
has already been excited, we diminish the effects which have 
already been produced. But, having introduced the plain style 
for a time, it is well to return again to the grand, that the current 
of the discourse may alternate like the waves of the sea. Hence 
it follows, that if it be necessary to employ the grand style for 
any length of time, it must be varied by means of the other 
styles; in which case, however, the whole discourse will be re- 
ferred to that kind of style which is the most prevalent. 

Here it becomes an important question, what particular style 
shall succeed another, or be introduced, in certain places, and on 
given topics. In the grand style, it is always, or almost always, 
proper to commence with the intermediate. The orator can also 
sometimes employ the plain style for expressing those things 
which might have been expressed in the grand, and thus render 
what he utters in the grand style, still more lofty by this 
comparison, more luminous by the shading with which it is con- 
trasted. Wherever any questions arise, however, which are to 
be solved, whatever be the style in which we are speaking, there 
is need of an acumen which properly demands for itself the 
plain style; and hence this style must be employed even in the 
other two styles, whenever such questions arise ; just as the in- 
termediate must be employed, whenever, in either of the other 
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two styles, any thing comes up which calls for censure or praise, 
without requiring the liberation or the condemnation of any one, 
or his assent in the performance of some action. In the grand 
style, therefore, both the other kinds of style find their places ; 
and the same is likewise true of the plain style. With regard to 
the intermediate, however, this is not always the case. Some- 
times, as I have said, it requires the plain style, especially when 
a question comes up for solution, or when things capable of orna- 
ment are uttered in the plain style without ornament, in order that 
a more conspicuous place may first be prepared for some wreaths 
of ornaments, if I may be allowed the expression. The grand 
style, however, is never required along with the intermediate ; 
because the aim of the latter is not to move, but to delight. 

We must not however attribute to a speaker the grand style, 
because he receives frequent and vehement acclamations; for 
these are called forth both by the acuteness of the plain style, 
and the embellishments of the intermediate. The grand, on the 
other hand, by its weight, for the most part not only suppresses 
all exclamations, but even extorts weeping. ‘Thus when I for- 
merly undertook to dissuade the people of Caesarea in Maurita- 
nia from engaging in a civil, or, rather, worse than civil conflict, 
which they called Caterva,—for not only citizens, but also 
neighbours, brothers, and even parents and children, having di- 
vided themselves into two parties, were accustomed to fight 
together in earnest combat, for some days in succession, at a 
particular season of the year, each one killing whom he could,— 
I availed myself, as far as 1 was able, of the grand in eloquence, 
in order that I might tear away and banish from their customs 
and their hearts, this cruel, this inveterate evil ; but yet I did 
not think I had accomplished any thing, so long as I heard their 
acclamations, nor until | saw them in tears. Their acclamations 
showed that they were taught and delighted, but their tears 
showed that they were persuaded. When, therefore, I saw their 
tears, I felt confident, that the savage custom which had long 
been handed down from one father, grandfather, and ancestor 
to another, and which, like an enemy, besieged, or rather held 
possession of their breasts, would be subdued; and that too, 
before I was authorized to feel so, by the occurrence of the thing 
itself. Soon after, having closed my discourse, I turned my 
heart and lips to give thanks to God ; and lo! Christ being pro- 
pitious, eight years or more have now elapsed, since any thing of 
the kind has been attempted. Many other things have occurred 
in my experience, from which I have learned, that those who 
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have been in any measure affected by the grand in a wise dis- 
play of eloquence, show it by sighs rather than clamour, some- 
times by weeping, and finally by a change of life. 

Many have also been led to a change, by the plain style; but 
only so far, as to come to know what they knew not, or to be- 
lieve what seemed to them incredible ; not so far as to be brought 
to do, what they had known ought to be done and yet refused 
to perform. ‘To overcome hardness of this kind, the grand in 
eloquence is necessary. Both vituperation and praise, which 
belong to the intermediate style, so far affect. some persons, 
when eloquently expressed, as not only to fill them with delight 
at the eloquence thus exhibited, but also to induce them so to 
live as to avoid censure and deserve praise. But are all those 
who are thus delighted, changed ; as in the grand style, all who 
are persuaded, act ; and in the plain, all who are taught, know, 
or believe that to be true, of which they before were ignorant ? 

Hence we infer, that it is necessary for those who would speak 
with wisdom and eloquence, to keep in view the objects intended 
to be accomplished by these two kinds of style, the plain and 
the grand. The intermediate style, the specific object of which 
is to render eloquence delightful, should not be employed for its 
own sake; but in order, by means of the delight it creates, to 
induce the hearers more readily to assent to, or more tenaciously 
retain, things which, being already known and approved by 
them, and thus requiring neither instruction nor persuasion, are 
delivered for good and useful purposes. ‘The great and univer- 
sal object of eloquence in all these three styles, is to speak in a 
manner adapted to persuade ; but its particular object or the end 
to be accomplished, is persuasion. ‘The orator, therefore, 
whichever of these three styles he employs, will speak in a 
manner adapted to persuade ; but if he does not persuade, he 
fails of arriving at the particular object or end of eloquence. 
While, however, in the plain style, he persuades his hearers that 
what he utters is true; and in the grand, persuades them to do 
those things which they are aware ought to be done, and yet 
treat with neglect; in the intermediate style, he persuades them 
to look upon his speaking as ornate and beautiful. But what 
need have we of such an object? Let those seek such an end, 
who glory in the tongue, and pride themselves in panegyrics and 
those kinds of discourse, in which the hearer is neither to be 
instructed nor induced to act, but only to be delighted. Let us 
refer this object of the intermediate style to another, viz. the ac- 
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complishment of the end we aim at when we speak in the 
grand style,—to bring men to love good and avoid evil. Pro- 
vided, however, they are not so averse to this duty as to ren- 
der it necessary for us to employ the grand style itself, to urge 
the duty upon them ; or, if it is a duty which they already per- 
form, to bring them to perform it with more diligence and per- 
severe in it with firmness. In this way we can make a discreet 
use of the embellishments of the intermediate style, and avoid 
all appearance of ostentation ; not contenting ourselves with the 
specific object of this style, which is merely to delight the hear- 
er, but rather endeavouring by its aid to facilitate the accom- 
plishment of that good, which is the object of our persuasion. 
The three points, therefore, which we laid down above,—that 
he who speaks with wisdom, if he would also speak with elo- 
quence, must so express hiniself, that he may be heard with 
intelligence, willingness, and obedience,—are not to be so strictly 
taken as to require every subject to be so distributed to these 
three kinds of style, that the hearing of any thing with intelli- 
gence shall be confined to the plain style; with willingness, to 
the intermediate ; and with obedience, to the grand; but, on 
the contrary, he must rather always keep these three points 
in view, and aim, so far as possible, at their accomplishment, in 
whichsoever of these styles he may be engaged. We are 
unwilling, indeed, to have even what we utter in the plain style, 
treated with disdain; and therefore we wish, not only to be heard 
with intelligence, but also with willingness. What, moreover is 
the object of our efforts in imparting instruction respecting the 
divine testimonies, except to be heard with obedience ; that is, 
with the assistance of Him of whom it is said, “ Thy testimonies 
are very sure,”* to obtain belief in these testimonies? What 
indeed does he desire, who narrates any thing to a company of 
learners, although in the plain style, except to be believed ? 
And who will listen to him if not allured to do so by something 
like suavity? And who does not know, that if he is not under- 
stood, he cannot be heard with willingness or obedience? Now 
the plain style, while it solves the most difficult questions and 
presents us with unanticipated demonstrations ; while from some 
dark and unthought of caverns, as it were, it brings forth and 
exhibits to view the most acute opinions; while it confutes 
the error of an adversary and proves that to be false which he 
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deemed incontrovertibly true; especially when it is possessed 
of a kind of natural elegance and a certain melody of language, 
the result not of ostentation but of necessity, and extorted (so to 
speak) from the subject itself;—the plain style, | say, under 
these circumstances, often excites such acclamations as almost 
to lose its distinctive character, and cease to be recognized as 
plain. The fact, then, that this style appears neither adorned 
nor armed, but always as it were naked, does not prevent it 
from crushing an adversary by its muscular strength, nor binder 
it from overturning and destroying opposing falsehood with its 
powerful members. But whence come the frequent and multi- 
plied acclamations, except from the delight experienced by the 
audience, on seeing the truth thus demonstrated, defended, and 
rendered victorious? Even in the plain style, therefore, the 
sacred teacher and orator should aim so to express himself, that 
he may be heard not only with intelligence, but also with wil- 
lingness and obedience. 

The eloquence of the intermediate style, also, as employed by 
the sacred orator, is neither left unornamented, nor is it ornament- 
ed in an unbecoming manner. He does not in his use of it 
like others, aim solely at creating delight. In whatever he 
praises or blames ; in desiring and firmly retaining some things, 
and in shunning and utterly rejecting others ;—in all this, it is 
his aim to be heard with obedience. But then, if he is not 
heard with intelligence, he cannot be heard with willingness. 
Hence, the object to be aimed at even in this style, in which 
pleasing holds the prominent place, is, that those who hear, may 
understand, receive delight, and yield obedience. 

When now there is need of the grand style, for the purpose 
of moving and persuading the hearer, (and there will be need 
of it, when the truth is acknowledged to be uttered with suavity, 
but no desire evinced to practise it,) then without doubt, this 
style must be employed. But who will be moved, if he under- 
stand not what is said? Or who will be held to listen, if not 
delighted? Hence, in this style also, the professed object of 
which is to bring the hard heart to obedience, by means of the 
grand in eloquence, it will be impossible to induce an audience 
to listen with obedience, to him who cannot be heard with intel- 
ligence and willingness. 

In leading any one to hear with obedience, however, 
the life of the speaker exerts far more influence than the grand 
in style. He who speaks with wisdom and eloquence, but at 
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the same time leads a wicked life, does indeed teach many 
who are desirous of learning, though as it is written, “ He is 
unprofitable to himself.”! Hence the apostle says, that “ wheth- 
er in pretence or in truth, Christ is preached.”? But Christ is 
the truth; and it is possible for the truth to be announced in 
untruth ; ‘that is, for those things which are good and true, to 
be preached by one who has a false and depraved heart. 
Thus, for example, Jesus Christ is announced by those who 
seek their own, not the things of Jesus Christ. Since, howev- 
er, it is not a man to whom the faithful listen with obedience, 
but the Lord himself, who says: “ All therefore whatsoever 
they bid you observe, that observe and do; but do not ye af- 
ten their works ; for they say and do not,”—those may be heard 
with profit, who do not themselves practise. ‘They studiously 
indeed seek their own; but, from the high place they occupy 
in the church, establishe d as it was for imparting sound doctrine, 
they dare not teach their own. Hence, our Lord before he 
gave the above injunction respecting them, premised that 
they sat in Moses’ seat. The seat therefore which they occu- 
pied, not being theirs, but Moses’, constrained them to teach 
what was good, though they did not practise it. In their lives, 
therefore, they practised their own; but the seat they occupied, 
belonging to another, would not permit them to teach their own. 

By teaching, therefore, what they do not practise, they profit 
many ; but by practising what they teach, they would profit 
many more. There are an abundance of persons who endeav- 
our to draw the justification of their own wicked lives, from 
those placed over them as instructors; replying in their hearts, 
and if these overflow, with their mouths, saying: “ Why 
do you enjoin upon me, what you yourselves do not practise ?” 
The consequence of this, is, that they do not listen with obe- 
dience, to him, who has not been an obedient hearer himself ; 
but contemn both the word of God preached to them, and the 
preacher of it. Hence, the apostle, writing to Timothy, after 
having said: ‘Let no man despise thy youth,” in order that 
Timothy’ s youth might not be thus despised, subjoins :* “ But 
be thou an example of the believers, in word, in conversation, 
in spirit, in faith, in purity.” 

Such a teacher, in endeavouring to be heard with obedience, 
speaks without reproach, not only i in the plain style and the in- 
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termediate, but also in the grand ; and that, because he leads a 
life which commands respect. Indeed, in making choice of a 
good life, he does not show himself neglectful of a good name ; 
but as far as possible, he “ provides things honest in the sight of 
God and man,” fearing the one, consulting for the other. In 
his discourses too, he seeks to please by things rather than 
words ; and let him not suppose he has spoken any thing well, 
except as he has spoken it in truth; and let not the teacher 
dance attendance upon words, but let words always be at the 
service of the teacher. This, indeed, is what the apostle says : 
** Not with wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should be 
made of none effect.”! To the same purpose also, he says to 
Timothy : “ Charging them before the Lord that they strive not 
about words to no profit, but to the subverting of the hearers.” 
The meaning of the apostle is not that we should say nothing 
for the truth in opposition to its opposers ; for he expressly incul- 
cates the contrary, when, in showing what a bishop ought to be, 
among other things, he says that he must be “ able by sound 
doctrine, both to exhort and convince the gainsayers.”* To 
contend about words, is not to seek how error may be vanquish- 
ed by the truth, but in what respects our own diction may be 
preferable to another’s. Moreover, he who avoids contention 
about words, employs them, whatever be the style in which he 
speaks, for the purpose of rendering the truth apparent, pleas- 
ing, and effective; since even love, which is the object of the 
precept and the fulfilling of the law, ceases altogether to retain 
its proper character, if the things loved are not true but false. 
As, however, he who has a beautiful body and a deformed 
mind, is more to be pitied than if he also had a deformed body ; 
so he who utters falsehood in an eloquent manner, is more to 
be pitied than if he uttered it in a disagreeable manner. To 
speak with wisdom, therefore, as well as with eloquence, what is 
it, but to exhibit such truths as should be exhibited, in appro- 
priate words, in the plain style; in elegant words, in the inter- 
mediate ; and in vehement words, in the grand? Let him, 
however, who is unable to do both, speak with wisdom what he 
cannot speak with eloquence, rather than speak with eloquence 
what is destitute of wisdom. If he is unable to do even this, 
then let him so order bis walk and conversation, as not only to 
obtain a reward for himself, but also to prove an example to 
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others ; and let his eloquence, so to speak, consist in his man- 
ner of life. 

There are individuals who can pronounce a discourse well, 
but are unable of themselves to compose one. Such persons 
will do well to take the discourses of others, when written with 
wisdom and eloquence, and, committing them to memory, re- 
hearse them to the people ; provided they have received a com- 
mission to this effect. In this way, indeed, we may obtain 
many preachers of the truth, which is certainly useful, without 
having many masters ; provided they all speak the productions 
of one true Master, and there are no schisms among them. 
Nor should such persons be deterred from this labour by the 
voice of Jeremiah the prophet, through whom God rebuked 
those “ who stole his words, each one from his neighbour ;”! for 
to steal, is to take what belongs to another; but the word of 
God certainly belongs to those who obey it. He rather is to be 
accused of speaking what is not his own, who, while he speaks 
well, leads a wicked life; for though the good things he utters 
seem to be the productions of his own genius, they are foreign 
from his manners and habits. God therefore pronounces those 
to be stealers of his word, who desire to appear good in speaking 
what is God’s, while they are wicked in practising what is their 
own. Nor do they, if you carefully look at the case, in reality 
themselves speak the good things which they utter; for how 
can they in reality speak in words, what they deny in deeds? 
It is not without reason, therefore, that the apostle has said of 
such ; “ They profess that they know God, but in works they 
deny him.”? In one sense, therefore, it is they themselves who 
speak ; and again in another sense it is not they themselves who 
speak ; since in either case that is and remains true, which the 
truth declares. Speaking of such, the Lord says :° ‘ Whatso- 
ever they bid you observe, that observe and do; but do not ye 
after their works,” that is, practise what you hear from their 
mouths, but not what you see in their works; “ for they say 
but do not.” They teach, therefore, thongh they do not prac- 
tise. And inveighing against them in another place, he says: 
“O ye hypocrites, how can ye, being evil, speak good things.” 
Hence, when they speak what is good, it is not they themselves 
that speak it ; since both in will and works, they deny what 
they utter. We see, therefore, that a learned but wicked man 
2 Tit. 1: 16. 3 Matt. 23:3. 





1 Jer. 23: 30. 
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may compose a discourse, in which the truth is exhibited, to be 
delivered by another who is a good man, but not eloquent. 

In this case, the former gives to another, what is not his own; 

and the latter receives from another, what is bis own. When, 
however, pious believers assist pious believers in this way, both 
of them speak what is their own; since even God is theits, whose 
are the things they speak ; and those who live in conformity to 
the things they thus speak, practise what is their own, even though 
unable to exhibit it in a discourse of their own composition. 

But whether we are about to address the people, or others ; 
or whether we are about to dictate what is either to be delivered 
to the people, or to be read by those who are able and willing; 
let us pray God to furnish our mouths with good discourse. _ II 
Esther, when about to speak to the king respecting the temporal 
welfare of her people, prayed God to put suitable words into 
her mouth ; how much more should he pray for such a favour, 
who labours in word and doctrine for the eternal salvation of 
men? And let those who are to deliver what they receive from 
others, first pray for those from whom they thus borrow, that 
through them they may obtain the desired supply ; and then for 
themselves, that they may be able properly to exhibit what they 
thus receive; and also for those whom they address, that they 
may have hearing ears; and, having ended their discourse with 
success, let them return thanks to Him, to whom, beyond a! 
question, they are indebted for success ; that he who glories, may 
glory in that Being “ in whose handsare ‘both we and our words. 

This treatise has run on to a greater length than I wished or 
anticipated. ‘T’o the reader or hearer, however, who likes it, it 
will not seem long; or if so, and he still have a desire to become 
acquainted with it, let him read a part of it ata time. He who 
does not wish to become acquainted with it, will not complain 
of its length. And for myself, I here give thanks to God, who 
has permitted me, in these four books, to discuss so far as I have 
been able, not what I myself am, for in many things I am defi- 
cient,—but what he ought to be, who, being sound in the faith, 
i. e. in the true christian doctrine, desires to live and labour not 
for himself only, bat also for others. 





